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THE 
"EDITOR To Tux READER, 


IT is a popular reproach uſually caſt upon 
1 writers in morality, and perſuaders to de- 
votion, that while they with pompous words 
repreſent virtue as a ſufficient reward to herſelf, 
and exhort to the contempt of glory; they 
prefix their names to their labours, and make 
the title- page 4 confutation to the book that 
follows 1t. 5 

Our author has effectually averted this ob- 
jection, having been ſo far from ſeeking a name 
from others, as not to have left a poſſibility for 
the diſcovery of his oẽn: but like the river 
Nilus, that gives fertility and bleſſing where- 
ſoe ver he paſſes, hides his head; and permits 
himſelf to be only known in the benefits which 
he diſpenſes. 

By what methods the other moſt uſeful works 
of this excellent author have ſtolen themſelves 
into the world, I am not enabled to relate, bur 
having been made a party to the publication of 
this preſent, it may be expected that I render 
ſome account thereof. For although the curio- 
ſity of enquiring into that which is induſtriouſly 
concealed, be ſuch a rudeneſs, and injuſtice 
alſo, as by no means deſerves to be encouraged; 
| a 2 > oo yet 
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yet where a benefit has been received for thoſe 
who are obliged to deſire to acquaint them- 
ſelves with the perſon unto whom they ſtand 
indebted, that they may pay a reſpect at leaſt, 
if they can reach at no more equal retribution; 
this has ſuch a pretence to gratitude, as may 
juſtly demand to be conlidered. And it wilt 
be ſome ſatisfaction to the ingenuous enquirer, 
that though he have not informed himſelf in 
the particulars which he deſires, he has not 
been deficient in the requeſt; and knows. as 
much as is poſiible, 

The -reader therefore may pleaſe to under- 
ſtand, that ſomewhat more than two months 
fince I received a letter, accompanied with a 
roll of papers, opening the which, I found it 
was written by a hand which I was utterly a 
ſtranger to, and that had no name ſubſcribed, 
the purport whereof was as follows : 


SIX, | 
TH E general report of your candour perſuades me 
you will not reef an addreſs though from an 


unknown hand, which encourages me to the ſending 


theſe papers to you, with a defire you would pleaſe 
to peruſe them, and commit them either to the preſs 
or the fire as you find them worthy. I ſhall not need to 
tell you who I am, for if my ſuit be accepted, I have 

what 
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what I defire withaut it: if it be not, it is my-in« 
tereſt you ſhould not know who it is that has thus 
importuned you, your charity, I A ele will 


at à venture pardon, 


SIX, 5 
Your bumble ſervant, 


It will be ſuperfluous to ſay how much I was 
ſurprized with this ſo unuſual addrefs, how 
much affe&ed with the fingular modeſty and 
humility which it expreſt : and after all how 
much tranſported upon viewing the treaſure, 
which was thus as from the clouds dropt into 
my hands. Nor was I long to determine which 
of the two ways of diſpoſal propoſed unto me, 
was to be made uſe of: and indeed I ſhould- 
much ſooner have performed my truſt, and 
taken care that this excellent Tract had im- 
mediately ſeen the light, had it not been need- 
ful to tranſcribe the whole, before it could 
ſafely be committed to the preſs. 

This I mention not only to excuſe the delay” 
of the edition, but more eſpecially to beg a 
pardon for the miſadventures of it. It being 
not eaſy in a written copy, where a recourſe is 
not to be had to the author, to do him juſtice, 


and avoid failures and miſtakes : which in the 


preſent inſtance was the more hazardous, in 
that 
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that every departure from the author's inimit- 
able pattern, would certainly be for the worſe. 
But excuſe and compliment are any where 
a very inſipid fooliſh thing, and moſt intoler- 


able in a ſerious concern: I ſhall not therefore 


fay ought that looks that way, only offcr a 


ſhort requeſt, which I ſuppoſe will be equally 


in the behalf of the author of this tract, the 
editor and the readers of it. Which is, that 
whoever takes this book in hand, would ſeri— 
ouſly conſider it, and doing fo, receive the in- 


finite benefits of uniform virtue, and ſincere 
piety, the documents whereof are here with: 


all poſſible advantages propoſed : and thereby 
give the author that greateſt of bleſſings, the 
being an inſtrument to the eternal happineſs 
of ſouls; and as to us who deal in the affair 
of printing, afford ſome ſhare in this moſt de- 


ſirable event, abſolving us from the charge of 


having done miſchief, inſtead of ſervice to the 
world. For, to ſay the truth, no book is ſo 
fatally deſtructive as that which convinces of 
duty, but fails of perſuading to it. But if 
the beſt books can do harm, it will certainly 
be diflicult to make a plea for the multitudes 
of a contrary kind, which now eſpecially uſurp 
upon the age, p 
ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THIS EDITION, 


INCE the firſt appearance of this work, more 

"than a century has elapſed, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the many refined publications whith have, fince 
that time, been addreſſed to the fair Sex, with the 
view of promoting their, happineſs, the genuine 
worth of this Tract remains unimpaired. The ſize 
of the book will hardly deter any ane. from readiug 
it—all whg, read myſt feel themſelves. affected. hy 
the contents—and thoſe who, having read, are ac- 
cuſtomed to reflect, will Wr find themſelves 
recompenſed for the time they have dedicated to it. 


The preſent Editor, perſuaded that this bgok 
may be both acceptable and uſeful wherever it ſhall 
gain admiſſion, is willing to hope, that what has 
been an agreeable amuſement to himſelf, will give 
offence to no other perſun. th 
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INTRODUGTION. 


« HOUGH che ſmallneſs of this tract will 
ſcarce Juſtify the ſolemnity of an introduc- 
tion; yet remembering that it is deſigned for 
' thoſe who are accuſtomed to ceremonious ad- 
- dreſſes, I think it not beſt to approach them too 
' abruptly. And indeed beſides the civility, there 
ſeems ſome ule of it in order to my deſign. 
To adviſe, or reprove, is ſo ungrateful an office, 
that he that undertakes it, had need uſe all pre- 
vious arts to vindicate the ſincerity of his pur- 
"poſe, and to convince the perſon admoniſhed, 
that it is neither ſpleen nor prejudice, but the 
moſt real exuberant kindneſs which prompts him 
to inflict thoſe wounds of a friend, Prov. 27. 6. 
and that he is never leſs an enemy, than when 
he thus tells them the truth, Gal. 4. 16. There- 
fore, though they may in the enſuing leaves meet 
with ſome things which may have a ſhew of ſe- 
verity, yet let me affure my reader, they have 
indeed a deſign of the greateſt ſervice, by cor- 
recting the extravagance of ſome, to reſcue the 

Ws | whole 
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whole ſex, as from the contagion of the exam- 
ple, ſo from the community of the blame. For 
ſuch 1s either the inadvertence or malice of a 
great part of mankind, that (againſt all rules of 
diſcourſe) they deduce generals from particulars, 
make every woman fo far an Eve, that her de- 
pravation ſhall forfeit her whole kind ; and be- 
cauſe there are fooliſh and ſcandalous women, 
will ſcarce allow there are any other. 

The truth is, the error ſeems in many men 
to be affected; they propoſe to themſelves un- 
worthy ends on women, and make all their ob- 
_  ſervations wholly in order to thoſe. He that is 
upon a baſe. purſuit, takes a particular notice 

of all that he thinks for his turn; the reſt fall 
not within his ſpheres and it is too probable 
he is ſo abundantly ſupplied for that abſolute 
conſideration, that he never deſcends to the com- 
parative. Nay, perhaps there may be yet a 
deeper original of the ſcandal; the world is 
much governed by eſtimation; and as applauſe 
encourages and exalts, ſo an univerſal contempt 
debaſes and dejects the ſpirit. If it can once 
paſs into a maxim, that women are ſuch ſilly or 
vicio creatures, it may put fair for the making 
them ſo indeed. Themſelves may imbibe the 
common opinion, charge all their perſonal faults 


on their ſex, think age they do but their kind, 
when 
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when indeed they moſt contradict it, and no more 
aſpire to any thing worthy, than a man can Pres. 
tend to the excellencies of an angel, And in- 
deed. this ſeems to be che practical inference 
of ſome women, who could hardly . have de- 
ſcended to ſuch giſhongurs, had they not before 
been as vile in their un yes, 38 they have 
afterwards rendered themſelves in ther... 
It may therefore upon this accgunt be à ne- 
ceſſary charity to the ſex, to acquaint them with 
their own yalye, animate them to ſome higher 
thoughts of themſelyes; not to yield their ſuf- 
frage to thoſe injurious eſtimates the world hath 
made of them, and from a ſuppoſed incapacity 
of nobler things, to negle& the purſuit of them; 
from which God and nature have no more pre- 
cluded the feminine, than the maſculine Part of 
mankind, | 
In reference to Geular ſa FR thei 
advantages are moſt important. Women haye 
a very powerful influence upon all ſorts of tranſ- 
actions in the world; the engaging of the De- 
lilab, and plowing with the heifer, Judg. 14. and 
16, being eyer the ſureſt way to undermine the 
counſels, and. maſter the force of the ſtouteſt 
Samſon, And accordingly hiſtories of all kinds 
aſſure us, that the Gynæceum has ſtill had a rival 
luffrage with the ſenate, I right urge the more 
A 2 regular 
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fegular powers which appertain unto that ſex; 
that all mankind is the pupil and diſciple of 
ſemale· inſtitution; the daughters till they write 


| women, and the ſons till the firſt ſeven years be 


paſt, the time when the mind is moſt ductile, 
and prepared to receive impreſſion, being whol- 
ly in the care and conduct of the mother. And 
whereas it is obſerved by Ariſtotle in his poli- 
ticks, (and is a proof of his being as wiſe, as 

he was a learned man) that the eſtate of Repub- 
lics entirely hang on private families, the little 
monarchies both compoſing and giving taw unto 
the great ; it is evident that the diſpoſal of fa- 
milies and all domeſtic concerns therein, lies 


chiefly on the wife. Whence the fame Ariftorle 


declares, that the Spattans, notwithſtanding their 
ready addreſs to empire, by their great fruga- 
lity, induſtry, and military virtue, could have 
but half a happineſs, as failing on the part of 


their wives. But waving theſe reffections, I ſhall 


fix only on the perfonal accompliſhments of the 
ſex, and peculiarly that which is the moſt prin- 
cipal endowment of the rational nature, I mean 
their underſtanding. Where firſt it will be a 
little hard to pronounce, that they are naturally 


inferior to men; when it is conſidered how much 


of extrinſic weight is put in the balance to 


turn it on the men's fide, Men have their parts 
: cultivated 
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culcivated and improved by education, refined 
and ſubtilized by learning and arts, are like an 
incloſed piece of a common, which by induſtry 
and huſbandry, becomes a different thing from 
the reſt, though the natural turf owned no ſuch 
inequality. And truly had women the ſame ad- 
vantages, I dare not ſay, but they would make ag 
good returns of it j ſome of thoſe few that have 
been tried, have been eminent in ſeveral parts of 
learning. To omit the modern inſtances; The- 
ano, after the death of Pythagoras, kept up his 
ſchool ; Socrates confeſſes himſelf to haye been 
inſtructed, not only in rhetoric by Apatia, but 
even in che higheſt points of philoſophy by Di- 
otime. The Roman ſtory informs us of the deep 
wiſdom of Tanaquil, Cornelia, Livia, to pals by 
others. And were we ſure they would have 
ballaſt to their fails, have hunvlity enough to 
poiſe them againſt the vanity of learning, I ſee 
not why they might not more frequently be en- 
truſted with it; for if they could be ſecured 
againſt this weed, doubtleſs the ſoil is rich enough 
to bear a good crop. But not to oppoſe a re- 
ceived opinion, let it be admitted, that in re- 
ſpect of their intellects they are below men; yet 
ſure in the ſublimeſt part of humanity, they are 
their equals ; they have ſouls of as divine ori; 
ginal, as endleſs a duration, 'and as capable of 
3 l infinite 
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Figgkee beitteade Tat Fpiritudt 605 nes; bt 
4 of divinity Ons no dtftinktzon of ſexes ; 


15 that* in tllis fenſe alſe, chat uphetiſhi of the 
apOſtle h61ds goed, there is Woither male nor fu. 
male, but” all and one, Gali 3. 48. And ſure 
this is the ne tramſcendetit exeellency of human 


nature, For Alas, what value can comparatively 


bs ſet upon all Scher qualifications; which will 
Hnally J&ave us But He the” beaſts that periſh, 
And ts, as t is the Might pfreh of their worth, 
i it is the ſafeſt ſubjecł of err eobtemplstions: | 
6ther KnGWedge; as the Apoſtle Nate, Lea | 
B. 1. n puff ip, this ily will efify. : 
As therefore when we would pride oat dver 
* aſs. 60 boaſt our meaner, hut our beſt 
gualitits, ſo let me ſolicie ladies to be {6 juſt to 
themiblves;” as bot to take their on meuſures 
by any thing below tus. Why ſhould they 
take ſo 0% k level of greatneſs, as to value 


thkernſeves upon à title; which Is but a bigger 


Blaſt of ait, when they may derive their deſcent 
from above the ſtars, and claim cognation with 
divifity ? Why ſhould they dote on the fictitious 
image of à perhaps more fictitious heauty, which 
eit glafs preſents them, when they need but 
186k intvard to ſes an infinitely fairer idea, an 
erffanitticn- of che eternal brightneſs? Indeed 


bid mtg mike # juſt eſtimate We themſelves in 
this 
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this reſpect, it would overwhelm the vanity of 
thoſe inferior things wherein they have now 
ſuch complacency, nor would they ſuffer their 
nobler part to be affronted by the unequal com- 
petition of "their meaner. 

But there is alſo another confequence which: 
would flow: from that eſteerr ;; they would ſo- 
licitouſly preſerve what they ſo highly priae, it 
being natural for us to proportion our care to 
our value. They would be jealouſly vigilant 
againſt every thing that might eclipſe the radi- 
ancy, of contaminate the purity of their ſouls. 
It, was the advice of an heathen moraliſt, Ro- 
were thyſelf 5 and it was very wholeſome coun- 
fel; for next to our due veneration to God, a 
reverence to owrfelves is the moſt ſevere con- 
troller of all exorbitancies. - How can a ſoul that 
remembers its. celeſtial extraction, wallow itſelf 
in the -mire, and ſteop to any ſordid degene- 
rous practices? It is ſaid of Tbemiſtocles, that 
ſeeing once a rich booty about the dead corpſes 
of his enemies, he touched it not, but poiatthg 
to another, ſaid, Take thou that, for thou art 
not Themiftecles. If then a little military fame 
could fo elevate his thoughts, it is a ſhame 
that any who carry an immortal ſpirit about 
them, ſhould not be raiſed above all the con- 
temptible baits of this ſublunary world. Why 
A 4 ſhould 
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ſhould they not with the like diſdain turn over all 


ſenſual inordinancies to meer animals, and crea- 
tures that have no higher principles than that of 


ſenſe, whilſt themſelves ſoar up to thoſe more 


ſublimated pleaſures, which are at God's right 
hand for evermore, Pſal. 16, 12. : 

We may therefore conclude, that whatever 
vicious impotence women are under, it is ac- 
quired, not natural; nor derived from any il- 
liberality of God, but from the ill management 
of his bounty, He has placed within them a 


 Rillar of cloud and fire, ſufficient to ſhelter and 


conduct them through all the ſtorms, all the in- 
tricacies that can occur in their journey to 
Canaan. If. they will forget that more intrinſic 
part of their being, live as if they were all bo- 
dy, reject the manna, and rave after the quails; 
that deſtruction which will thereby be induced, 
they muſt own to ſpring from themſelves. Let 
them not charge God fooliſhly, or think that 
by making them women, he neceſſitated them 
to be proud or wanton, vain or peeyiſh ; ſince 
it is manifeſt he made them to better purpoſes, 
was not partial to the other ſex, but that having, 


as the prophet ſpeaks, abundance of ſpirit, Mal. 


2. he equally. diſpenſed it, and gave the feebleſt 
woman as large and capacious a ſoul as that 


of the greateſt hero, | 
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Nay, give me leave to ſay farther, that as to: 
an eternal well being, he ſeems to have placed 
them in more advantageous circumſtances, than, 
he has done men. He has implanted in them 
ſome native propenſions, which (as I ſhall here-. 
after have occaſion to obſerye) do much faci-, 
litate the operations of grace upon them. Be- 
2 there are many temptations to which men 

are expoſed, that are out of their road. How. 
hard is. it for a man to converle in the world, 
but he ſhall be importuned to debauchery. and 
exceſs, and muſt. forfeit his ſobriety, to main- 
tain the reputation of a ſociable perſon? Again, 
how liable are they, by a promiſeuous conver, 
fation, among; variety of humours, to meet with, 
affronts, which the maxims of honour will tell 
them, muſt (in ſpite of all Chriſt's interdicts) 
be revenged? And this engages them in quar- 
rels, ſometimes in murders. Now none of 
theſe are incident to women; they muſt in theſe 
and ſome other inſtances attack temptations, 
violently raviſh guilt, and abandon their ſex, the 
whole œconomy of their eſtate, ere they can di- 
veſt themſelves of their innocency. So that 
God ſeems in many particulars to have fenced 
them in more cloſely, and not left them to thoſe 
wilder excurſions, for which the cuſtomary li- 
berties of the other ſex afford a more open way. 

In 
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In Hort, they have ſo many advantages towards 
virtue, that though the philofopher made it 


donne of his ſolemn | atknowledginents to God, 


that he had made him a man, not #4 woman, 
yet think Chriſtian women Have now reaſon 
eriotgh to inert tliat form, and to thank God 
that he made them wornen, and not er. 
But we know advantages which are only in 
ſpeculation, are looked on with ſome diffidence, 
till there have been forme practical experiment 
made of them. I ſhall therefore evidence the 
problem by demonſtration and inftarice ; defiring 
my readers to meaſure the poſſibilities of their 

arriving to eminent degrees of virtue and pi- 
&y, by what others have attained to. I ſhalf 
not fetch examples of morality from heathen 
wortien, becauſe 1 am now upon an higher 
ſtrain; (yet many fuch might be brought, to 
the reptoach of many women who, pretending 


to more, fall infinitely ſhort of that : i is Chriſ- 
tan virtue chat I am now recommending, and 


which has been eminently exemplified in many 
of their ſex. How many women do we read 
of in the goſpel, who in all the duties of aſſi- 
duous attendance on Chriſt, liberalities of love 


and refpect, nay, even in zeal and courage, fur- 


paſſed even the apoſtles themſelves? We find 
his croſs furrounded, his paſſion celebrated, by 
5 | 15 the 
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the avOwed tears and lamentations of devout wo- 
men, when the moſt ſanguine of his diſciples 
had denied, yea, forſworn, and all had forfaken 
him. Nay; even death itſelf could not extin- 
Zuiſh their love: we find the devout Mariet 
defighing à laborious, chargeable, and perhaps 
hazardous teſpe& to his corpſe. And accors 
dinghy; it Is a memorable atteſtation Chrift gives 
to their piety, by making them the firſt wit⸗ 
heſſes of His reſutrection, the prime evangeliſts 
to ptoclaim thoſe glad tidings; and, as a learns 
ed man Tpeaks, Apoſtles to the Apoſtles. Not 
3s the devotion! of that ſex to be found only in 
the ſacred records: the primitive tithes have 
jeſt us many riemorials of the like, and the mar- 
zyrologics are full of female ſufferers of all ages 
and conditions, who, by the fervour of their zeal, 
had overcome the titnorouſneſs of their nature, 
and wearied the cruelty of their perſecutors. 
And as women helped to augment the number 
of martyts, ſo did they of confeffors alſo, in 4 
ſtout owning, and diligent practice of Chriſti- 
anity. Qurens and empreſſes knew then no ti- 
tle fo glorious, as that of a nurſing mother to 
the church; they have often exchanged their pa- 
laces for little cells and oratories, and valued 
not their own diadems, in compariſon with their 
Saviour's crown of thorns, And though by a 
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perpetual declination from that priſtine, zeal, the 


inſtances have in every age grown Jeſs nume- 


rous, yet none has wanted ſome very illuſtrious 
examples. Nay, even in our dregs of time, in 
this common decay of all good, there are, 1. 
doubt not, many who (according to their op- 
portunities) tranſcribe the former copies, live 
like people that know they mult live hereafter, 
uke us yet with ſome ſpecimen of ancient 
virtue. . Nay, to ſpeak an impartial truth, it is 
not = denied, but the reputation of religion is 
more kept up by women than men, many of 


this ſex countenancing it by their practice, 


whereas more of the other do not only neglect, 
but decry it, And now, ſince women are com- 
paſſed about with ſo great a cloud of witneſſes, 
who. by doing the thing, giye the ſureſt evi- 
dence that it is not unfeaſible, why ſhould any 


plead an impoſlibility? In matter of yanity and 


pomp. they are not fa eaſily diſheartened, no 
pattern of that kind can be ſet, which will not 
be induſtriouſſy imitated; nay, in the greateſt 
inequality of materials for it. Why then ſhould 
their emulation leave them, where only it could 
do them good? Hoy comes it, that of thoſe 
who have equal principles of a ſpiritual being, 
ſome live according to the dignity of it; and 


others who ſee them do ſo, do yet live as if they 
aſſented 
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aſſented to that philoſopher's paradox, who ſaid, 
women had no ſouls ; or at leaſt were of the Py- 
thagorean ſect, and looked upon themſelves only 
as the jails and priſons of former offending ſpirits, 
which they reſolved to fit for a yet viler tranſ- 
migration ; giving them the appetites of beaſts, 
before they aſſume the bodies? This is indeed 
an unlucky humility, that thoſe who in all other 
inſtances are apt to overween, ſhould here fink 
ſo much below themſelves. And I hope it will 
not appear an uncivil addrefs, to perſuade them 
to a juſter eſlimate of their own worth, And if 
what has been ſaid to that end, may have any 
effect, I ſhall not deſire a better preparation to 
the enſuing tract; ſince ſhe that duly conſiders 
her own capacity of eternal bliſs, and withal, 
the poſſibility of as endleſs a miſery, according 
as ſhe performs or neglects the ſeveral parts of 
her duty, will ſure need no other incentive to 
the diligent purſuit of it, 
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1. F T is now many years ſince an addreſs “ was 

made to the gentry of this nation, to per- 
ſuade them to that. virtue which would be both 
their pleaſure and reward. I cannot, I confeſs, 
boaſt any ſuch effect of that, as ſhould much 
inſpirit the hopes of a new attempt; yet ſince 
we ſee in our proper ſecular concerns, defeats 
do many times animate no leſs than fucceſs, I 
know not why in this more charitable deſign I 
ſhould fit down diſcouraged. Men uſually raiſe 
not a ſiege upon the firſt repulſe, but reinforce 
their batteries, obſerve more curiouſly which 


The Gentleman”: Calling, | 
are 
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N THE LADIES CALLING. PART f. 
are the moſt affailable acceſſible parts, and a- 
cordingly diſpoſe their aſſault: it will then be 
no unreaſonable imitation in the preſent caſe, 

if after a ſucceſsleſs attempt upon the more im- 

pregnable maſculinè part of the gentry, I now 
aſſay the feminine; whoſe native | ſoftneſs and 
gentleneſs may render them leſs apt for that 
reſiſtance of good counſel, wherein too many 
men place their gallantry. 

2. I preſume thoſe to whom that little tract 
| was at firſt deſigned, will be ſo willing to re- 
| linquiſh their title, that I might without impu- 
[i ration of robbery, exchange my patrons, and by 

a new. dedication ſuperſede the labour of a new 
book. And indeed, ſince what was there faid 
was founded more on the diſtinction of quali- 
ties, than of ſex, there would not need many ra- 
zures to render it as proper for the one as the 
other; and I ſhall take ſo much advantage of 
it, as to aſſure the female gentry, that they may 
there find much of the duty incumbent on them, 
in reſpect of that rank and condition they hold 
in the world: and therefore, though I ſhall ſome- 
times make ſome reflections on it; yet as to 
the main, I ſhall think it the eaſieſt courſe, as 
well for them as myſelf, to direct them thi- 


ther. 
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3. But it may ſeem to have too much of the 
pedant, to entertain new ſcholars only with the 
caſt or nauſcated learning of the old; and when 
I remember I write to ladies, who uſe to think 
the newneſs of any thing a conſiderable addi- 
tion to its value; I conceive myſelf obliged as 
well in civility to their humour, as charity to 
their needs, to give them ſomething which they 
may own as their peculiar. And to render it 
the more unalienable, I Hall affix it to their 
ſex; and make it the ſubject of my preſent in- 
quiſition, what in reſpect of that are the pro- 
per. and diſtinct obligations, under which hy 
the alignment of God and Ae they are 
placed. 
4. That the obligation to * N 
virtues is in itſelf yniyerſal, and not confined to 
any ſex or. perſon, is not to be. denied : yet, 
as in human conſtitutions there are often pre- 
cepts, (which, though not excluſive of any, do 
yet) more peculiarly and eminently. level at ſome 
particular rank or order of men; ſo in the laws 
of God and nature, there appears the like diſ- 
tinction. That all-wiſe Creator, who hath put 
peculiar proprieties and inclinations into his 
creatures, hath accordingly deſigned their actu- 
_ ating and improving them: and although in 
| w which differs not: in ſpecies but in 
B gender, 
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a gender, the variety may ſeem leſs, yet there is 
ſtill enough to found ſome diverſity, either in 
the kind or degree of duty. This ſure is ſha- 
dowed to us in that particular caution given to 
the Jews, not to confound the habit of the ſe- 
veral ſexes, Deut. 22. 5. and yet more clearly 
© *evinced in the precept which the apoſtles ad- 
dreſs to women, 1 Tim. 2. and 1. Pet. 3. Nay, 
this is ſo granted a' truth, that all ages and na- 
tions have made ſome diſtinction between maf- 
culine and feminine virtues; nature having not 
only given a diſtinction as to the beauties of their 
outward form, but alſo in their very mold and 
conſtitution, implanted peculiar aptneſſes and 
proprieties of mind, which accordingly vary the 
=x meaſure of decency ; that being comely for the 
* one ſex, which often is not (at leaſt in the fame 
i degree) for the other. It will therefore be no 
{i abſurd attempt to decypher thoſe” excellencies, - 
which are the genuine and proper ornaments 
of women: which though in ſome inſtances they 
may perhaps prove coincident with thoſe of 
men; yet even thoſe which ate equally inclu- 
five of both, by the divine command may have 
ſome additional weight- on the female fide, in 
reſpect of decency, fame, or ſome other (not 
deſpicable) conſideration. 
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5. For the better directing our preſent inqui- 
ry, it will be moſt regular, firſt to inquire what 
' thoſe virtues are which are univerſally neceſſary 
to women, in all ages and circumſtances of their 
lives: ſuch which, like the firſt matter, are 
Pre- required for all former; which, like a firm 
and ſolid baſis, muſt ſupport all various events, 


all changes of their condition or relations. And 


ſecondly, we ſhall conſider them in thoſe changes; 


track them through the ſeveral ſtages and pe- 
riods of life, through thoſe ſeveral ſtates which 


create the moſt conſiderable mutations to them; 


and in each of thoſe, conſider what are the new 


and proportionate acceſſions of duty. _ 
6. As in the outward accommodations of life, 


the things of moſt daily and indiſpenſable uſe, 
deſetve the greateſt value; fo in moral or divine 


_ endowments, the benefit of poſſeſſing is beſt 
meaſured by the miſery of wanting them. This 


- firſt rank therefore of female virtues which we 
are to treat of, will have that to recommend 


them; they being ſa ſtrictly neceſſary, that their 


' abſence is not only a privative ill, but alſo 


expoſes to a deluge of all poſitive miſchiefs 
conſequent to that privation. 
7. This will be found true in all the ſeverals 


we are to paſs through, but in none more emi- 
nently than in that we ſhall chooſe to begin 
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with, the virtue of modeſty, which may be 
conſidered in a double notion, the one as it is 
oppoſed to boldneſs and indecency, che other 
to lightneſs and wantonneſs. In the firſt ac- 


deption Bens Hat not ill defined it, to be the 


ſcience of decthit motion, it being that which guides 
and regulates the whole behaviour; checks and 


controuls all rude exorbirances, and is the great 
dvilizer of eotverfations. It is, indeed, a vit- 
tue of a general influence, does not only ballaſt 


the mind with ſober and humble thoughts of 


one's ſelf, but alſo "ſteers every part of the out- 
ward frame. It appears in the face in calm and 
meek looks, where it ſo impreiſes itſelf, that 


it ſeems thence to have acquired the name of 


ſhainefacedneſs. Certainly (whatever the mo- 
dern opinion is) there is nothing gives a greater 
luſtre to a feminine beauty: ſo that St. Pay] 


ſeems not ill to have conſulted their concerns in 


chat point, when he ſubſtitutes that as a ſupple- 


tory ornament to the deckings of geld and pearl, 
und coſtly array, 1 Tim. a. But 1 fear this will 
be now thought too antiquated a dreſs, and an 


apoſtle be eſteemed no competent judge in this 


ſcience; which is now become ſo ſolemn a 
thing, that certainly no academy in the world 


can vie in numbers with the ſtudents of this 
myſtery. Yet when they have ſtrained their art 
1 to 
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to the higheſt pitch, an innocent modeſty, and 
native ſimplicity of look, ſhall eclipſe their gla · 
ring ſplendor, and triumph over their artificial 
handſomeneſs. On the other fide, let a woman 
be decked with all the embelliſhments of art, 
nay, and care of nature too, yet if boldneſs be 
to be read in her face, it blots all the lines of 
beauty, is like a cloud over the ſun, intercepts 
the view of all that was otherwiſe amiable, and 
renders its blackneſs the more obſervable, by be- 
ing placed near ſomewhat that was apt to at- 
tract the eyes. | 
2. But modeſty. confines not itſelf to the face, 
ſhe is there only in ſhadow and effigy : but is 
in life and motion in the words, whence ſhe ba- 
niſhes all indecency and rudeneſs, all infolent 
vauntings, and ſupercilious diſdains, and what- 
ever elſe may render a perſon troubleſome, or 
ridiculous to the company, Nor does ſhe only 
refine the language, but ſhe tunes it too, mo- 
dulates the tone and accent, admits no unhand- 
ſome earneſtneſs, or loudneſs of diſcourſe, the 
latter whereof was thought ſo undecent in 
Carneades, (though in his public lectures) that 
the Gymnaſiarch reproved him for it. Andfure 
if it were not allowable in a philoſopher in his 
ſchool, it will leſs become a woman in ordi- 
nary converſe; and if we conſult Prov. 7. 11. 
"0 0 and 
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and 9. we ſhall find loudneſs and clamour in 


women, coupled with ſuch other epithets, as 


will ſurely not much recommend it. A wo- 
man's tongue ſhould indeed be like the imagina- 
ry muſic of the ſpheres, ſweet and charming; 
but not to be heard at a diſtance. | 
* 9. And as Modeſty preſcribes the manner, ſo. 
it does alſo the meaſure of ſpeaking, reſtrains 
all exceſſive talkativeneſs, a fault incident to 
none but the bold; the monopolizing of diſ- 
courſe being one of the greateſt aſſumings 
imaginable, and ſo rude an impoſing upon the 
company, that there can ſcarce be a greater in- 
decency in converſation. This is ingeniouſly 
expreſſed by our divine poet Herbert, 


A civil gueſt 
Will no more talk all, than eat all the feaſt. 


He that ingroſſes the talk, inforces ſilence upon 
the reſt, and ſo is preſumed to look on them 
only at his auditors and pupils, whilſt he ma- 
giſteriouſly dictates to them: which gave occa- 


. hon to Socrates to ſay, It is arrogance to ſpeak 


all, and to be willing to hear nothing. It is in- 
deed univerſally an inſolent, unbecoming thing, 
but moſt peculiarly in a woman. 

10. The ancient Romans thought it ſo much 


fo, that they allowed not that ſex to ſpeak pub- 
: lickly, 
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lickly, though it were in their own neceſſary 
defence; inſomuch that when Aneſia ſtood be- 
fore to plead her on cauſe in the ſenate, they 
looked on it as ſo prodigious 2 thing, that 
they ſent to conſult the oracle what it portend- 
ed to the ſtate. And though theſe firſt ſeve- 
rities were ſoon loſt in the ſucceſſes of that em- 
pire, Valerius Maximus could find but two 
more, whoſe either neceſſity or impudence, per- 
ſuaded them to repeat this unhandſome attempt. 

11. AND this great indecency of loquacity in 
women, I am willing to hope is the reaſon why 
that ſex is ſo generally charged with it; not that 
they are guilty, but that when they are, it ap- 
pears ſo unhandſome, as makes it the more emi- 
nent and remarkable. Whether it were from 
the ungracefulneſs of the thing, or from the pro- 
penſion women have to it, I ſhall not deter- 
mine ; but we find the Apoſtle very earneſt in 
his cautions againſt it: 1 Cor. 14. 35. He ex- 
preſly enjoins women to keep ſilence in the church, 
where he affirms it is a ſhame for them to ſpeak. 
And though this ſeems only reſtrained to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical aſſemblies, yet even ſo it reaches 
home to the gifted women of our age, who take 
upon them to be teachers ; whereas he allowed 
them not to ſpeak in the church, no not in order 


to learning, though a more modeſt deſign than 
| B 4 that 
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that of teaching. But beſides this, he has a 
more indefinite preſcription of ſilence to women, 
1 Tim, 2. 11. Let the woman learn in folence ; 
and again vs 12. to be in ſilence; the apoſtle 
ſeems to ground the phraſe, not only on the in- 
feriority of the woman, in regard of the creation 
and firſt ſin, v. 13, 14. but alſo on the prefump- 
tion that they needed inſtruction, towards which 
ſilence has, always been reckoned an indiſpenſa- 
ble qualification, the introductory precept in all 
ſchools, as that wherein all attention is found- 
ed. If ſome women of our age think they have 
out-gone that novice-ſtate the apoſtle ſuppoſes, 
and want no teaching, I muſt crave leave to 
believe, they want that very firſt principle which 
ſhould ſet them to learn, viz. the knowledge 
of their own ignorance: a ſcience which ſo 
i grows with ſtudy and conſideration, that Socra- 
14 es, after a long life ſpent in purſuit of wiſdom, 

gave this as the ſum of his learning, This 

only I know, that I know nothing. This profi- 

ciency ſeems much wanting to our female talk- 

ers, who, in this, ſeem to confute the common 

maxim, and give what they have not, by making 

their ignorance viſible to others, though it be 

undiſcernible to themſelves: and to ſuch we 
may not unfitly apply the ſarcaſm of Zens to a 
talkative 
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SECT. 1. or MODESTY. Tt 
talkative youth; their cars are fallen into their 

tongue. | 
12. But beſides this aſſuming fort of talka- 
tiveneſs, there is another uſually charged upon 
the Sex, a mere chatting, prattling humour, which 
maintains itſelf at the coſt of their neighbours, 
and can never want ſupplies as long as there is 
any body within the reach of their obſervation. 
This J would fain hope is moſt the vice of 
the vulgar ſort of women; the education of 
the nobler, ſetting them above thoſe mean en- 
tertainments. Tet when it is remembered that 
St. Paul, x Tim. 5. 13. makes tattling the 
effect of idleneſs, it may not unreaſonably be 
feared, that where there is moſt of the cauſe, 
there will be ſome of the effect. And indeed 
it would puzzle one to conjecture, how that 
round of formal viſits among perſons of qua- 
lity ſhould be kept up without this. That 
their viſits ſhould be only a dumb ſhew, none 
will ſuſpect among women; and when the un- 
faſhionable themes of houſewifery, piety, &c. 
are excluded, there will not remain many to- 
pics of diſcourſe, unleſs this be called into ſup- 
_ ply. And this indeed is a moſt inexhauſtible 
reſerve, it having ſo many ſprings to feed it, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould fail. And when it is 
farther confidered, how apt a miniſter it is to 
envy, 
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envy, ſpleen, - revenge, and other feminine, 
paſſions, we cannot ſuppoſe it can be unac- 
ceptable where any of thoſe bear ſway. But 1 
believe it is not more frequently introduced by 
any thing, than the vanity of wit, which has 
no where a more free and exorbitant range, 
than in cenſuring and deriding ; nay, finds not 
only exerciſe, but triumph too, vain . perſons 
feldom conſidering the infirmities or follies of 
others, without ſome complacencies, and aſſuming 
1 reflections on themſelves; which how unagree- 
. able it renders this liberty of talking to that 
0 modeſty we recommend, is obvious enough. 
„ And would God it were only oppoſite to that; 
"Rx but it is no leſs ſo to all the obligations of 
| juſtice and charity alſo, which are ſcarce fo 
"i frequently violated by any thing, as by this li- 
centiouſneſs of the tongue, | 
13. There is yet another vice of it, for which 
the female ſex has been generally accuſed, and 
that 1s revealing of ſecrets: an infirmity pre- 
ſumed ſo incident to them, that Arifotle is ſaid 
to have made it one of the three things he ſo- 
lemnly repented of, that he had ever truſted a 
ſecret with a woman. But the greater the pre- 
judice is that they lie under in this reſpect, the 
.greater ought to be their caution, to vindicate 


not only their perſons, bur their ſex, from the 
imputation, 
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ssor. f. or MODESTY. 13 
imputation, which is indeed extremely reproach- 
ful: this blabbing humour being a ſymptom 
of a looſe, impotent ſoul, a kind of incontinence 
of the mind, that can retain nothing committed 
to it; but as if that alſo had its diabetic paſſion, 
perpetually and almoſt inſenſibly evacuating all. 
And, indeed, however we are willing to appro- 
priate this to the ſex, yet the fault is owing only 
to this ill conſtitution of the mind, which is oft 
times no leſs viſible in men; as on the contrary, 
thoſe women, who by reaſon and virtue, have 
acquired a ſolidity and firmneſs of mind, are as 
ſure repoſitories of a ſecret, as the moſt maſcu- 
line confident : and ſuch I have no intent to 
involve in this charge, but rather by propoſing 
their example to the reſt, ſhew that nature has 
put them under no fatal neceſſity of being thus 
impotent. A ſecret is no ſuch unruly thing, 
but it may be kept in: they may take the wiſe 
man's word for it, Eccliſ. 19. 10. F thou haſt 
heard a word, let it die with thee, and be bold, 
it will not burſt thee. | | 
14. This is a piece of daring manlineſs, which 
they may affect without breach of modeſty ; 
would God they would take it in exchange for 
that virile boldneſs, which is now too com- 
mon among many, even of the beſt rank. 
Such a degenerous age do we now live in, that 
every 
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14 THE LADIES CALLING PARTY, 
every thing ſeems inverted, even ſexes, whilft 
men fall to the effeminacy and niceneſs of 
women, and women take up the confidence, 
the boldneſs of men; and this too under the 
notion of good breeding. A bluſh (though 
formerly reputed the colour of virtue) is ac- 
counted worſe manners than thoſe things which 
ought to occaſion it, and ſuch as nothing but 
the ſimplicity of a country girl can excuſe. 
But the infirmity for the moſt part proves very 
corrigible ; a few weeks of the town diſcipline, 


wears off that piece of ruſticity, and advances 


them to a modiſh aſſurance. Nor is that de- 
Agned to terminate in itſelf, but it is to carry 
them on, till they arrive to a perfect meta- 
morphoſis ; their geſture, their language, nay, 
ſometimes. their habit too, being affeRedly 
maſculine ; ſo that what Tacitus fpeaks of Vi- 
zellius, in relation to his being a prince, we 
may apply to them, and ſay, that if others did 
not remember them to be women, themſeFves could 
eaſily forget it. 

15. Yet were this affectation confined only to 
the more innocent indifferent things, it were 


more tolerable ; but alas! it extends farther, 


and there are women who think they have not 
made a ſufficient eſcape from their ſex, till 


they have aſſumed the vices of men too. A 
| | ſober, 
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ſober, modeſt dialect is too effeminate for them: 
a bluſtering, ranting ſtyle is taken up, and (to 
ſhew them proſicients in it) adorned with all 
the oaths and imprecations, their memory or 
invention can ſupply ; as if they meant to vin» 
dicate their ſex from the imputation of timo- 
rouſneſs, by daring God Almighty, It is true, 
indeed, an oath ſounds gratingly out of what- 
ever mouth, but out of a woman's, it hath 
ſuch an uncouth harſhneſs, that there is no 
noiſe on this ſide hell can be more amazingly 
-odious. Yet this is a. mulic that this | die 
cordant age hath introduced, no former having, 
I think, ever heard it in places at all civilized, 
So that the female ſwearers Want that poor 
ſhadow of excuſe the men pretend to, it having 
been ſo far from cuſtomary, that the unwonted- 
neſs could not but force them to ſome induſtry 
and pains, ere they could acquire the habit, 
and ſet up for female Hectors; an eſſay, where- 
in they have been very kind to the maſcu- 
line, by ſhewing the world there can be ſome- 
thing worſe. 


16. It is ſaid there want not ſome . com- 
plete the demonſtration, by the other parallel 
quality of drinking alſo; a vice deteſtable in 
all, but prodigious in women, who put a dou- 
ble violence upon their nature, the one in the 

intemperance, 
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intemperance, the other in the immodeſty. 


And though they may take their immediate 
copy from men, yet (to the praiſe of their 
proficiency) they out- do their exemplar, and 


draw near the original: nothing human being 
ſo much beaſt as a drunken woman. This is 


evident enough if we look only on the mere 
ſurface of the crime; but if ve dive farther 
into its inferences and adherences, the affirma- 
tion is yet more irrefragable. She who is firſt a 
proſtitute to wine, will ſoon be to luſt alſo: 
the has diſmiſſed her guards, diſcarded all her 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon, as well as grace, and is 


aàt the mercy of any, or every aſſailant. And 
when we conſider how much fuller the world 


is of Ammons than Joſephs, it will not be hard 
to gueſs the fate of that woman's chaftity, which 
has no other bottom than that of mens. So 


that unleſs her vice ſetcure her virtue, and the 


loaehſomeneſs of the one, prevent attempts 
on the other, -it/is ſcarce imaginable a woman 
that loſes her ſobriety ſhould keep her honeſty. 
So that, indeed, I might more properly have 
made this reflection, when I come to ſpeak of 

modeſty in the ſecond notion of it, as it is op- 
poſed to lightneſs and wantonneſs, but it falls 
not much amiſs now, to be the . 


to it. | 


17. And 
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17. And if we conſider modeſty in this ſenſe, 
we ſhall find it the moſt indiſpenſable requiſite 
of a woman; a thing ſo effential and natural 
to the ſex, that every the leaſt declination from 
it, is a proportionable receding from woman- 
hood; but the total abandoning it, ranks them 
"among brutes, nay, ſets them as far beneath 
thoſe, as an acquired vileneſs is below a na- 
tive. I need make no collection of the verdicts, 
either of the philoſophers or divines in the caſe, 
it being ſo much an inſtinct of nature, that 
though too many make a ſhift to ſuppreſs it in 
"thernſelves, yet they cannot ſo darken the no- 
tion in others, but that an impudent woman is 
looked on as a kind of monſter, a thing di- 
verted and diſtorted from its proper form. 
That there is, indeed, a ſtrange repugnancy to 
nature, needs no other evidence than the ſtrug- 
gling, and difficulty in the firſt violations of 
modeſty, which always begin with regrets and 
bluſhes, and require a great deal of ſelf-Snial; 
much of vicious fortitude, to encounter with 
the recoilings and upbraidings of their own 

mn; | 
13, I make no doubt but this age has ar- 
rived to as compendious arts of this kind, as 
induſtrious vice can ſuggeſt, and we have but 
too many inſtances of early proficients in this 
learning; 
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Learning; yet I dare appeal even to the for- 
wardeſt of them, whether at finſt they could 
not with more caſe have kept their virtue than 
Joſt it. Certainly ſuch are the, horrors and 
11 ſhames that precede thoſe firſt guilts, that: they 
"Mi © uſt commit a, rape upon themſelves, (force 
Wt their own reluctancies and averſions) before they 
can become willing proſtitutes to others. This 
their ſeducers ſcem well to underſtand, and upon 
chat ſcore are at the pains of fo, many prepara- 
of tory courtings, ſuch expence of preſents too z 
„ as if this were ſo uncouth a crime, chat there 
„ were no hope to introduce it, but by a ,confede- 
1 racy of ſome mare familiar d, their pride. or 
covetouſneſs. . f 
.1y- The beſt way 4 * to ide 
thole tratageras, of men, is for wamen to be 
ſuſpiciouſly vigilant, even of the firſt, approaches. 
He that means to defend a fort muſt not aban- 
don the out- works; and ſhe that "ail ſecure her 
5 chaſtity, muſt never. let it come to too cloſe a 
ſiege, but repel the very firſt and moſt remote 
inſinuations of a tempter. Therefore, When WE 
ſpeak of modeſty, in our preſent notion of it, 
ue are not to oppoſe it only to the graſſer act 
of incontinency; but to all thoſe miſbehaviours, 
which either diſcover, or a: create any incli- 
vaten to it; of which fort is all lightneſs of 
carriage, l 
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carriage, wanton glances, obſcene diſcourſe; 
things that ſhew a woman ſo weary of her ho- 
nour that the next comer may reaſonably ex- 
t a ſurrender, and conſequently be invited 
to the aſſault. Indeed, they are ſuch, that one 
would rather think them the reſult of many 
acts, than merely the prologue to one; and 
that nothing but a cuſtom, of private ſin, could 
ſupply impudence enough to do what is fo pub- 
licly ſcandalous: and where this is found, in 
thoſe of any conſiderable age, charity itſelf can 
ſcarce paſs a milder cenſure. Vet poſſibly in 
thoſe of the youngeſt ſort, they may at firſt be 
taken up (as their dreſs is) merely in imita- 
tion of others, embraced implicitly upon the 
authority of thoſe whoſe examples govern the 
modes. When a poor girl, who has till fa 
much of a child, as to admire every thing that 
glitters, ſees theſe things uſed by the gay people 
of the world, it is no wonder if ſhe take theſe 
as part of their accompliſhments, and upon peril 
of that formidable calamity of -being unfaſhion- 
able, conform to them, Which yet does not 
ſo much extenuate the gwlt of thoſe few ſe- 
duced perſons, as it aggravates that of the ſe- 
ducers, and atteſts the ſtrange corruption of the 
age, that thoſe things which the leſs hardened 


ſort of proſtitutes were formerly aſhamed of, 
5 ſhould 
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ſhould now paſs into the frequency and avowed- 
neſs of a faſhion, become a part of diſcipline 
and inſtitution of youth; as if vice now diſ- 
dained to have any punies in its ſchool, and 


| Fl therefore, by a prepoſterous anticipation, makes 
5 its pupils begin where they were wont to end; 
al ith initiates them at firſt into their ſhameleſſneſs, 
| j which was wont to be the product only of a long 
| habit. What the end will be of theſe piqueerers 


in impudence, who thus put their virtue on the 
| j forlorn hope, is eaſy to divine. Yet is not 
„ this the only ſtate of danger: they who keep 

1 | - their ranks, and though they do not provoke 


Oy i S% 2 : 4 
* — - 


4 aſſaults, yet ſtay to receive them, may be far 
94 enough from ſafety. She that lends a patient 
170 | ear to the praiſes of her wit or beauty, intends 
1 at firſt, perhaps, only to gratify her vanity; 
1 32 but when the is once charmed with that Sirens 


ſong, bewitched with that flattery, ſhe inſenſibly 
_ declines to a kindneſs for that perſon that va- 
lues her ſo much: and when the ſpark ſhall be 
| blown up by perpetual remonſtrances of paſſion, 
| and perhaps little romantic artifices of pretend- 
| ing to die for her, with a thouſand other tricks, 
which luſt can ſuggeſt, it will, like the Naptba, 
which naturaliſts ſpeak of, in a moment grow 
to an unquenchable flame, to the ruin both of 
her virtue and honour. 
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SECT. 1. or MODESTY. - 3 
20. Let no woman therefore preſume on 
the innocence of her firſt intentions; ſhe may as 
well, upon confidence of a found conſtitution, 
enter a peſt-houſe, and conyerſe with the plague, 
whoſe contagion does not more ſubtilely inſinu- 
ate itſelf, than this ſort of temptation. And as 
in that caſe ſhe would not ſtay to define what 
were the critical diſtance at which ſhe might 
approach with ſafety, but would run as far from 
it as ſhe could, ſo in this, it no leſs concerns 
her, to remove herſelf from the poſſibility of , 
danger, and (how unfaſhionable ſoever it be) 
to put on ſuch a ſevere modeſty, that her very 
looks ſhould guard her, and diſcourage the moſt 
impudent aſſailant, It is ſaid of Philopamen, 
that the Lacedemonians finding it their intereſt 
to corrupt him with money, they were=yet ſo 
poſſeſſed with the reverence of his virtues, that 
none durſt undertake to attack him; and ſure 
4t were not impoſſible far women to arrive at the 
ſame ſecurity ; ſuch an authority there is in. yir- 
tue, that where it is eminent, it is apt to con- 
troul all looſe deſires; and he muſt be not only 
luſtful but facrilegious, that attempts to violate 
ſuch a ſanftuary, 

21. But perhaps that ſex may fear, that, by 
putting on ſuch a ſtrictneſs, they ſhall loſe the 
glory of their beauty, which is now eſtimated 
6A by 
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PART I. 


by the number of thoſe who court and adore 
them. To this, in the firſt place, I muſt ſay, 
that they are miſerable trophies to beauty, that 
muſt be built on the ruins of virtue and ho- 
nour; and ſhe that to boaſt the length of her 
hair ſhould hang herſelf in it, would but act the 


ſame folly in a lower inſtance. 


22. But then ſecondly, it is a great miſtake 
to think their beauty ſhould be leſs prized, 
ſince it is incident to mens nature to eſteem 
thoſe things moſt that are at diſtance, whereas 


- an eaſy and cheap deſcent begets contempt. 


80 


long as they govern themſelves by the exact 
rules of prudence and modeſty, their luſtre is 
like the meridian ſun in its clearneſs, which, 
though leſs approachable, is counted more glo- 
rious; but when they decline from thoſe, they 
are like that ſun in a cloud, which, though 
ſafelier gazed on, is not half fo bright. But, 
beſides theſe callateral advantages, it is certain 
that modeſty gives an immediate and direct im- 
provement to beauty ; for though men for their 
own vicious ends wiſh them ſevered, yet they 
cannot but think, they are moſt amiable when. 
united, and you ſhall hear them often commend 
the aſpect of that modeſty, which they would 


fain circumvent. 


23. But 
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23. But in the third place, there is nothing 
but ſuch a reſervedneſs that can indeed make 
their beauty triumphant. Parly and conqueſt 
are the moſt diſtant things; and ſhe that de- 
ſcends to treat with an aſſailant, whatever he 
may tell her of his being her captive, it is but 
in order to the taking her his; which when ſhe 
once is, there is no ſtate of ſervitude half ſo 
wretched, nothing in the world being ſo ſla- 
viſhly abject as a proſtitute woman. For be- 
ſides all the intereſt in another life, which ſne 
baſcly reſigns, ſhe ſacrifices all that is valuable 
in this: her reputation ſhe puts wholly in his 
power that has debauched her, and, which is 
worſe, her reformation too. If ſhe ſhould have 
a mind to return to virtue, ſhe. dares not, for 
fear. he ſhould divulge her. former, ſtrayings 
from it: ſo that, like Catiline, ſhe is engaged 
to future evils to ſecure the paſt. Vea, ſhe 
ſubjects herſelf, not only to his luſt, but to all 
his humours and fancies, nay, even to all thoſe 
who have been inſtrumental to their privacies, 
none of them all being to be diſpleaſed for fear 
of blabbing : and when it is remembered, what 
a ſort of cattle they are, which are the engines 
in ſuch affairs, there can ſcarce be any thing 
more deplorable, than to be within their laſh. It 
is true, indeed, ſome have found a way to cure 

| C4 this 
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this uneaſineſs, by being their own delators, not 
only confeſſing, but boaſting their crime, and 
by an impudent owning, prevent all accuſations: 
yet even this ſerves but to atteſt the intolerable- 
neſs of the former condition, when this worſt of 
miſchiefs is choſe cue. Their impatience 
of being always in awe, Wanke them take up 
that reſolution for infamy, which Cæſar did for 
death; who ſaid, it was better to die once than 
to be always f in fear. And though this defpe- 


rate remedy may cure the fear, yet it aſcertains 


the reproach ; for, whereas in the impeachment 
of others there is place for doubt, and charity 
may prompt ſome to diſdelieve it, yet when 
the fact is juſtified by the offender, the evidence 
is uncontrollable, and withal doubles the infa- 


| my. For beſides that which adheres to the crime, 


there is a diſtinct portion due to the impudence; 
yet like the ſcorpion, it muſt cure its own ſting, 
and though it increaſes the e * it 
deadens the ſenſe of it. 
" 24% But when they have thus ſtecled Mite 
forcheads againſt all impreſſions of ſhame, they 
are {till liable to many other painful effects of 
their ſin, What fears of being abandoned, 
what jealouſies of rivals do often torture them ? 
And indeed not without ground: for they can- 
not but know, that the ſame humours of va- 
ricty 
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riety which engaged their paramours in their 
love, may do the ſame for another, and ſo on; 
it being as poſſible to graſp the air, as to con- 
fine a wandering luſt. Beſides, what anxious 
apprehenſions have they of the approach of age, 
which they are ſure will render them loathed and 
deſpicable, as alſo of all intermedial decays of 
beauty? How critically do they examine their 
glaſs? and every wrinkle that repreſents in their 
face, becomes a deep gaſh in the heart. But 
if they have at any time the leiſure (or indeed 
the courage) to look inward, the view is yet 
more dreadful, a deformed ſoul, ſpoiled of its 
innocence, and rendered almoſt as brutiſh as 
the lin it has conſented to. But though it be 
in ſome reſpects lite the beaſts that periſh, it is 
not, it cannot be in that which would moſt 
avail it; its endleſs being it cannot loſe, nor 
can it expect any thing from that pre eminence 
of its nature, but an infinity of miſery. This is 
ſuch” an amazing contemplation, as methinks, 
were it inſiſted on, ſhould allay the hotteſt 
blood; no impure flames being ſo fierce, as to 
conteſt with thoſe of unquenchable fire. It is, 
therefore, though a very impious, yet no un- 
{ſkilful artifice of thoſe, who would vitiate wo- 
men in their manners, to corrupt them 1n their 
principles, and, by extinguiſhing all hopes and 

5%” i fears 
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fears of another world, perſuade them to im- 
merſe boldly into all the abominations of this. 
It is ſaid, this is now an art of wooing, the mo- 
dern prelude to the baſeſt propoſals : it ſeems 
this age dares not truſt only to the former ways 
of ſeducement, fears there will not be women 
enough that will forget the intereſts of another 
world ; and therefore is fain to ſet up a new party 
of others to diſbelieve;it. And I fear that deſign 
has been too proſperous : many women are fo 
much more concerned for their bodies than their 
ſouls, that they are contented the one ſhould 
be elevated upon the depreſſion of and debaſe- 
ment of the other ; and whilſt with a vain tran- 


| ſport, they can hear their outward form ap- 


plauded as angelical, or divine, they can very 
tamely endure to have their better part vilified 
and deſpiſed, defined to be only a puff of air in 
their noſtrils, which will ſcatter with their ex- 
piring breath, or in the Atheiſt's phraſe, Wiſd. 


2. 6. vaniſh as the ſoft air. Whereas they 


ſhould conſider, that they who preach this doc- 
trine to them, deſign it only to infer a pernicious 
uſe. It is a maxim in politics, that thoſe coun- 
ſels are ſuſpiciouſly to be ſcanned, which carry 
in their front the adviſers intereſt ; which cer- 
tainly is never more viſible than in this caſe ; he 


— * . . . 
that once gains this point, never needing to con- 


* teſt 
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teſt for all the reſt. For he that can perſuade a 
woman out of her ſoul, will ſoon command her 
body; and then what was at firſt his intereſt, 
becomes hers at laſt; and her wiſhes of the 
mortality of her ſoul, are much ſtronger than 
it is poſſible her belief of it could be: which 
confirms abundantly my affirmation of the ſer- 
vile, wretched condition of ſuch a perſon. For 
if we judge that a very ſevere ſlavery, which 
makes people deſirous to reſign a temporal be- 
ing, what ſhall we think of hat which * 
them to renounce an eternal? 

25. And now by this gradation of miſchief, 
we may judge of the deplorable flate of thoſe 
who have abandoned their virtue; wherein 1 
doubt not the conſciences of many can not only 
atteſt, but may improve the deſcription; and- all 
I ſhall ſay to ſuch, is only to conſult that boſom 
monitor; which, till they do, all homilies will 
be inſignificant. My deſign was not therefore 
to tell them what they too well feel, but only to 
point out their wrecks as warnings to others. 

26. Let all thoſe therefore who- are yet un- 
tainted, and by being ſo, have their judgments 
clear and unbiaſſed, conſider ſoberly the miſery 
of the other condition, and that not only to ap- 
plaud, but ſecure their own ; and whenever the 
outward pomps and gaudy ſplendors of a 
vitiated 


2 
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vitiated woman feem like that of Craſus, 
to boaſt their happineſs; let them look 
through that fallacy, and anſwer with Solon, 
that thoſe -only are happy wwho are ſo at their end. 
Their moſt exquiſite deckings are but like the 
garlands on a beaft deſigned for ſacrifice ; their 


Wt richeſt gems are but the chains, not of their or- 
Wl: nament, but ſlavery ; and their gorgeous apparel, 
tit like that of Herod, covers perhaps a putrid bo- 
by dy, (for even that doth not ſeldom, prove their 
i if fate) or however, a more putrid ſoul. They 
5 f who can thus conſider them, will avoid one 
0 great ſnare; for it is not always ſo much the luſt 
i 'f | of the fleſh, as that of the eyes, which betrays a 
4 i woman. It is the known infirmity of the ſex, to 
ty love gaiety, and a ſplendid appearance, which 
Nh renders all temptations of that ſort ſo connatural 

| f k to them, that thoſe who are not arrived to a more 
mn :ſober eſtimate of things, will ſcarce be. ſecure. 
+, It will therefore be e ſſary for them to regu- 

4 W late their opinions, and reduce all ſuch things 
1 to their juſt value, and then they will appear ſo 
| trifling, that they can never maintain any com- 
5 petition with the more ſolid -intereſts of virtue 
. and honour. For though thoſe terms ſeem in 


Y K | . ' 
1 this looſe age to be exploded ; yet where the 
things are viſible, they extort a ſecret venera- 


tion, even from thoſe who think it their concern 
publicly 
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publicly to deride them: whereas, on the other 
ſide, a defection froth them expoſes to all the 
contempt imaginable, renders them deſpiſed even 
by thoſe who betrayed them to it, and leaves a 
perpetual blot upon theit names and their family. 
For in che character of a woman, let wit and 
beauty, and all female accompliſhinents ſtand 
in the front; yet if wantonneſs bring up the 
rear, the ſatire ſoon devours the panegyric, and, 
as in an echo, the laſt words only will reverbe- 
rate, and her vice will br remembered when 
all the reſt will be forgot. But! need not de- 
claim upon this theme; the fon of Hrarb has 
done it to my hand, in many paſſages, but eſpe- 
cially Eecliſ. 23. to which1 refer the reader. 
27. What hath been already ſaid, is, I ſup- 
poſe, ſufficient to convince every woman how 
mueh it is her concern to keep herſeif ſtrictiy 
within the bounds, of modeſty and virtue. Th 
order to which, there is nothing mote impor 
tant than a judicious choice of their <ompanys 
T mean not only for men, but women atfo. 
Vice is contagious, and this eſpecially has that 
worſt quality of the plague, that it is malicious, 
and would infe& others. A woman that knows 
herſelf ſcandalous, thinks ſhe is reproached by 
the virtue of another, looks on her as one that 
is made to reprove ber tonys, as it is Viſd. 2. 14. 
and 
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and therefore in her own defence ſtrives to le- 
vel the inequality, not by reforming. herſelf, 
(that ſhe thinks too hard a taſk) but by cor- 
rupting the other. „To this end ſuch as are wil- 
ling to ſcrew themſelves into an acquaintance, 
will be officiouſly kind, and by all arts of-con- 
deſcenſion and obliging, endeavour to enſnare a 
woman of reputation into their intimacy. And 
if they ſucceed, if they can but once entangle 
her into that cobweb friendſhip, they. then, ſpi- 
der-like, infuſe their venom, never. leave their 
vile inſinuations, till they have poiſoned and 
ruined her. But if, on the other ſide, they 
meet with one of too much ſagacity to be ſo 
entrapped.; if they cannot, taint her innocence, 
they will endeavour to blaſt her fame, repreſent 
her to the world to be what they would have 


made her, that is in the Pſalmiſt's phraſe, /uch 


an one as themſelves, Pſal. 50. 24. ſo that there 
is no converſing with them, but with a manifeſt 
peril either of virtue or honour, which ſhould 
methinks be a ſufficient diſſuaſive. It is true, 
it is not always in one's power to ſhun the 
meeting with ſuch perſons, they are too nume- 
rous, and too intruding to be totally avoided ; 
unleſs, as St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. 5. 10. one ſhould 


go out of the world. But all voluntary converſe 


ſuppoſes a choice, and therefore every body that 
12 | will, 
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will, may refrain that, may keep on the utmoſt 
frontiers of civility, without ever ſuffering an 
approach towards intimacy and familiarity. 
28. And fure were this diſtance duly obſerv- 
ed, it might be of excellent uſe, a kind of lay- 
excommunication, which might come very ſea- 
ſonably to ſupply the want of the eccleſiaſtic, 
now out-dated. And this ſeems very well to 
agree with the ſenſe of Solon, the wiſe Athenian 
law-giver, who, beſides that he ſhut the temple- 
doors againſt them, interdicted them the ſacred 
aſſemblies; made it one of his laws, that an 
adu!treſs ſhould not be permitted to wear any 
ornaments, that ſo they might in their dreſs car- 
ry the note of their infamy. Should we have 
the like diſtinction obſerved, I fear many of 
our gayeſt birds would be unplumed : and 
though the fame be not now an expedient prac- 
ticable, yet the former is, and might be of very 
good uſe. For, beſides that already mentioned, 
of ſecuring the innocent, it might perhaps have 
a good effect on the guilty, who could not but 
reflect with ſome- ſhame on themſelves, if they 
were thus ſingled out and diſcriminated ; where- 
as whilſt they are ſuffered to mix with the beſt 
ſocieties, (like hurt deer in an herd) they flat- 
ter themſelves they are undiſcernable. 
29. But indeed the advantage of this courſe 
18 
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is yet more extenſive, and would reach the 
whole ſex, which now ſeems to lie under a ge- 
neral ſcandal, for the fault of particular perſons, 
We know any conſiderable number of ſmutty 
ears, caſts a blackneſs on the whole field, which 
yet, were they apart, would perhaps not fill a 
ſmall corner of it; and in this uncharitable 
age, things are apt to be denominated not from 
the greater, but worſer part: whereas, were the 
precious ſevered from the vile, by ſome note 
of diſtinction, there might then a more certain 
eſtimate be made: and I cannot be ſo ſevere to 
woman-kind, as not to believe the ſcandalous 
part would then make but a ſmall ſhew, which 
now makes ſo great a noiſe, 

39. Beſides this, I can ſuggeſt but one way 
more for women of honour to vindicate their 
ſex, and that is by making their own virtue as 

- illuſtrious as they can; and by the bright ſhine 
of that, draw off mens eyes from the worſer 
proſpect. And to this there is required, not 
only innocency, but prudence ; to abſtain, as 

from all real evil, / from the appearance of ii 
10%, 1 Theff, 5, 22. Not by any doubtful or 
ſuſpicious action, to give any umbrage for cen- 
fure ; but, as the apoſtle ſays in another caſe, 2 
Cor. 11. 11. To cut off occaſion from them that 


dAgſire occaſion; to deny themſelves the moſt in- 
nocent 
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nocent liberties, when any ſcandalous inference 
is like to be deduted from them. And though 
perhaps no caution 1s enough to ſecure them 
againſt the malicious and the jealous, though it 
is poſſible ſome black mouth may aſperſe them, 
yet they have ſtill Plates reſerve, who being 
told of ſome who had defamed him, It is na 
matter {aid he, I muſt live ſo that none ſhall believe 
them. If their lives be ſuch, that they may ac- 
quit themſelves to the ſober and unprejudiced, 
they have all the ſecurity that can be aſpired to 
in this world; the more evincing atteſtation they 
muſt attend from the unerring tribunal hereaf- 
ter; where there lies a certain appeal for all in» 


jured perſons who can calmly wait for it. 
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8 E CT. II. 


o r MEEKNESS. 


7 


1. JN the next Hes we may rank Meekneſs as 

a neceſſary feminine virtue; this even na- 
ture ſeems to teach, which abhors monſtroſities 
and diſproportions, and therefore having allotted 
to women a more ſmooth and ſoft compoſition 
of body, infers thereby her intention, that the 
For though 
the adulterations of art, can repreſent in the 
ſame face beauty in one poſition, and deformity 
in another, yet nature is more ſincere, and 
never meant a ſerene and clear forehead, ſhould 
be the frontiſpiece to a cloudy tempeſtuous 
heart. It is therefore to be wiſhed they would 
take the admonition, and whilſt they conſult 
their glaſſes, whether to applaud or improve 
their outward form, they would caſt one look 
inwards, and examine what ſymmetry there is 
held with a fair out-ſide, whether any ſtorm of 


' paſſion darken and overcaſt their interior beau- 


ty, and uſe at leaft an equal diligence to reſcue 
that, as they would to clear their face from any 

ſain or blemiſh. 
2. But it is not nature whe which ſuggeſts 
this, but the God of nature too, meeknels be- 
ns 


r 


OW 
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ing not only recommended to all as a chriſtian, 
virtue; but particularly enjoined to women as 
a peculiar accompliſhment of their ſex, 1 Pet. 
3. 4. where after the mention of all the exqui- 
lite and coſtly deckings of art, this one ornament. 
of a meek and quiet ſpirit, is confronted to them, 
with this eminent atteſtation, that it is in tbe 


fight of God of great price ; and therefore to all 


who will not enter diſpute with God, and con- 
teſt his judgment, it muſt be ſo too. Now, 
though meeknels be in itſelf a ſingle entire vir- 
tue, yet it is diverſified, according to the ſeve- 
ral faculties of the ſoul, over which it has influ- 
ence ; fo that there is a meekneſs of the under- _ 
ſtanding, a meekneſs of the will, and a meek· | 
neſs of the affections : all which muſt concur to 
make up the meek and quiet ſpirit, 

3. And firſt of the meekneſs of the under- 
ſtanding; it conſiſts in a pliableneſs to convie- 
tion, and is directly oppoſite to that ſullen ad- 
herence obſervable in too many; who judge of 
tenets, not by their conformity to truth and 
reaſon, but to their prepoſſeſſions, and tena- 
ciouſly retained gpinions ; only becauſe they (or 
ſome in whom they confide) have once owned 
them; and certainly ſuch a temper is of all 
others the moſt deſtructive to wiſdom. This 
puts them upon the chance of a lottery, and 

Fs D what 
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what they firſt happen 'to draw, determines 
them merely upon the privilege of its precedency : 
ſo that had Mahomet firſt ſeized them, his tenure 
would have been as indefeaſible as Chriſt's now. 
How great the force of ſuch prejudices are, we 
may ſee by the oppoſitions it raiſed againſt chriſ- 
tian doctrine in groſs at its firſt promulgation ; 
the Jews blind zeal for the traditions of the fa- 
thers, engaging them in the murder even of 
that very Meſſias, whom thoſe traditions had 
taught them to expect, and after in the perſe- 
cution of that doctrine, which his reſurrection 
had ſo irrefragably atteſted. - And to juſtify the 
propriety of this obſervation to thoſe I now write 
to, it is expreſsly affirmed, As 13. 50. that they 
made uſe of the zeal of the female proſelytes 
for that purpoſe. The Jews ftirred up the devout 
and honourable women, and raiſed a perſecution 
againſt Paul and Barnabas. So that it is no 
unreaſonable advice of ſuch, ' to be ſure they ſee 
well their way before they run tòo fierce a ca- 
reer in it, otherwiſe the greateſt heat without 
light, does but reſemble that of the bottomleſs 
pit, where flames and darkneſs do at once co- 
habit. 

4. But whilſt I decry this prejudicate ſtiff- 
neſs, I intend not to plead for its contrary ex- 
treme, and recommend a too eafy flexibility, 

which 
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which is a temper of equal, if not more ill con- 
ſequence than the former. The adhering to 
one opinion, can expoſe but to one-error; but a 
mind that lies open to the effluxes of all new 
tenets, may ſucceſſively entertain a whole, ocean 
of deluſions; and to be thus yielding, is not a 
meckneſs, but ſervileneſs of underſtanding. In- 
deed, it is ſo great a weakneſs of mind, that 
the Apoſtle ſinks it ſomewhat below the im- 
potence of women, and reſembles it to that of 
children, Ephe/. 4. 14. Yet it ſeems the folly 
of ſome women had levelled them with children 
in this matter : for the ſame Apoſtle takes no- 
rice of ſuch, to whom as he gives the epithet 
of filly, fo the latter part of the character ſpeaks 
them incorrigibly ſo, ever learning, and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth, 1 Tim. 
3- 6. a deſcription which, if we compare with 
our times, we mult think prophetic. For how 
many inſtances hath this age given us of wo- 
. men ſo led captive; who being either affected 
t with the novelty, or ſeduced by the pretended 
8 zeal of a new teacher, have given up their un- 
derſtandings to him: and for a while, this ſtrong 
man has kept poſſeſſion; but when a ſtronger 
than he hath come, it has fared as with him in 
U , the Goſpel, a louder zeal or a newer doctrine, 
, Joon divides his ſpoils; and that by force of 
1 D 2 the 
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the very ſame principle on which he ſet up; 
which within a while undermines the latter alſo, 
and fo ſucceſſively, till the poor proſelyte has 
been hurried through all the mazes of wild 
error, and at laſt, perhaps, (like a palate di- 
ſtracted by too much variety) ſhe fixes upon 
that which at firſt ſhe moſt decried. This has 
been eventually true in ſome, who ſetting out in 
the fierceſt deteſtation of popery, have wan- 
dered fo long, like the blinded Syrians, 2 Kings 6. 
20. that they have at laſt found themſelves in 
the midſt of Samaria; by an inſenſible circular 


motion, been brought about to that religion, 


from which alone they deſigned to fly. So 
little do itching ears know whither they may 
be carried. And indeed the ear, when infected 
with that prurient humour, may vie miſchiefs 
with the tongue, which St. James tells us, 
Chap. 3. 25. ts (Tg a little member) a world 
of iniquity. 

5. Ir is therefore the moſt important con- 
cern of all, to fortify that ſo aſſailable a part; 
but it is eſpecially ſo of women, not only in 
reſpect of that natural imbecillity, which ren- 
ders them liable to ſeducement ; but alſo be- 
cauſe the opinion of their being ſo, makes them 
particularly aimed at by ſeducers. For as 


be, who is to put * adulterated wares, will 
' chooſe 
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chooſe the moſt unwary chapman ; ſo theſe 
ſophiſticators of divinity, deſire the moſt un- 
diſcerning auditors. And truly that ſo many 
of that ſex are ſo, I do not ſo much impute 
to any natural defect, as to the looſe notions 
they have of religion, of which they have, per- 
haps, ſome general confuſed apprehenſions; but 
have ſo little penetrated the depth of it, that 
they know not why they are Chriſtians rather 
than Turks, why of the church of England ra- 
ther than that of Rome or Geneva. And while 
they are thus unfixed, and have no better prin- 
ciple than cuſtom and compliance; they have 
nothing to anſwer to any the groſſeſt deceit, 
that can be obtruded upon them, which, for 
ought they know or have conſidered, may be 
as true as any thing they formerly profeſt. 
Now, when any one in this condition ſhall be 
aſſaulted, not only by the repeated importunj- 
ties of: falſe teachers; but alſo by ingeminated 
threatenings of hell and damnation ; ſhe is like 
one awaked- by. the outcry of fire, and in 
that amaze will be apt to run wherever the 
firſt diſcoverer of her danger ſhall lead her. 

6. I ſhall therefore moſt earneſtly recom- 
mend it as the beſt antidote againſt the poi- 
ſon of novel doctrines, to examine well the 
grounds of the old. For want of this it is, that 
D 3 our 
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our church has been expoſed to ſo many fri- 
volous cavils, it being too incident to the per- 
verſe pride of human nature, to ſpeak evil of 
things we underſtand not. And had our ſhe- 
zealots firſt conſulted ſome ſober guides, and 
from them underſtood upon what grounds the 
practice as well as doctrine of our church was 
founded, they could not ſoafily have been car- 
Tied away by every wind of dottrine, as the 
Apoſtle phraſes it, Zh. 4. 14. 

7. Indeed this is no more than common 
juſtice exacts, which forbids the "condemning 
even the vileſt malefactor unheard: (and un- 
heard and not underſtood; are in this cafe terms 
equivalent) yet fure they owe ſomething more 
to that church, from whoſe miniſtry themſelves 
muſt confeſs to have derived their chriſtianity, 


in whoſe boſom they heve been cheriſhed, and 


which conſequently may plead a mother's right 
in them, So that unleſs poſſeſſion, which for- 
tifies civil rights, deſtroys the eccleſiaſtic ; ſhe 
may challenge beſides that natural juſtice (which 
is the common due of humanity) a parental re- 
ſpe& and reverence, a debt which is ſure very 
ill anſwered by thoſe who caſt off her obe- 
dience before they have at all conſidered, what 
it is ſhe commands. And if the abdicating a 


child be a thing fo unnatural, as needs ſome 


very 


” 
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very important cauſe to juſtify it; the renounc- 
ing of a parent muſt require a reaſon as far 
tranſcending that, as the guilt does, if it be 
cauſcleſs : and ſuch it muſt inevitably be in all, 
who, for want of due examination, ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be led into SANTA prejudices and 
diſguſts. 

8. To prevent that guilt, and a multitude 
of others which ſpring from it, I muſt again 
repeat my propoſal, that women of quality (who 
are preſumed to want neither parts nor leiſure 
for it) would a little look into the inſide of 
the religion they profeſs: if it be a true one, 
it will bear the inſpection, truth never ſnunning 
the light; if it be not, the diſcovery cannot be 
too early. And indeed, among the many re- 
markable impreſſes of truth our church bears, 
this is one, that ſhe does not blindfold her pro- 
ſclytes, but leaves them the uſe of their diſcern- 
ing faculty, and does not, by obtruding upon 
them an implicit belief, force them to lay down 
their reaſon when they take up their faith. And 
now, why ſhould not ladies ſpend a few of their 
many idle hours in this enquiry, I mean, not 
to embark themſelves in a maze of controver- 
fies ; but only to diſcern thoſe plain grounds of 
truth on which our church builds; which, if 


well digeſted, will prove a better amulet againſt 
D 4 deluſion, 
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- deluſion, than the reading whole Tomes of diſ- 
.  Þutations, more apt to diſtract than fortify their 
. ynderſtandings? And had they thus done, had 
their minds been, ballaſted hy ſober principles, 
_ fo many of them had never made up the tri- 
umphs of ſo many and fo various ſeducers. 
And though to ſuch, this advertiſement may 
come too late, (like afliſtance after a defeat) 
yet it may be a ſeaſonable caution to others: 
and to thoſe I offer it, as that very temper wherein 
conſiſts that rational met kneſs of the underſtand- 
ing I would recommend to them, which is equal 
ly violated by: a blind me or as blind 4 
flexibility. 1 0 
9. A Wand ſar of 1 is aches af abe 
will which lies in its juſt ſubordination, and 
ſubmiſſion to a more fupreme authority, which 
in divine things is the will af Gad; in na- 
tural or moral, right rraſon, and in human 
conſtitutions, the commands of ſuperiors. And 
fo long as the will governs itſelf by theſe in 
their reſpective orders, it tranſgreſſes not the 
meekneſs required of it. But experience at- 
reſts, that the will is now in its depravation an 
imperious faculty, apt to caſt off that ſubjec- 
tion to Which it was geſigned, and act inde- 
pendently from thoſe motives which ſhould in- 


fluence it, This, God knows, 1s too comman 
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in all ages, all conditions, and ſexes: but the 
feminine lies more eſpecially under an ill name 
for it. Whether that have grown from the low 
opinion conceived of their reaſon, leſs able to 
maintain its empire, or from the multiplied 
habitual inſtances themſelves have given of un- 
ruly wills, I ſhall not undertake to determine; 
but either way, it is, I'am ſure, ſo great a re- 
proach as they ſhould be very induſtrious to 
wipe it off. And truly I know nothing more 
incentive to that endeavour, than the having a 
right eſtimate of the happineſs, as well as vir- 
tue of a governable will, How calmly do thoſe 
glide through all (even the rougheſt) events, 
that can but maſter that ſtubborn faculty? A 
will reſigned to God's, how does it enervate 
and enfecble any calarany? '+ Nay, mdeed, it 
triumphs over it, and by that conjunction with 
him that ordains it, may be faid to command 
even what it ſuffers. It was a philoſophical 
maxim, that a wiſe moral man could not be in- 
jured, could not be miſerable; but ſure it is 
much more true of him, who has that divine 
wiſdom of chriſtian reſignation, that twiſts and 
inwraps all his choices with God's, and is nei- 
ther at the pains nor hazards of his own elec- 


tions; but is ſecure, that unleſs omniſcience 
can 
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Beſides, reaſon affords ſomething of a baſis and 
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can be deceived, or omnipotence defeated, he 
ſhall have what is really beſt for him. 

10. Proportionable (though not equal) to 


this, is the happineſs of a will regulated by rea- 


ſon in things within its ſphere: it is the dignity 
of human nature, and that which diſtinguiſhes 
it from that of beaſts. Vea, even thoſe grow 
more contemptible in their kinds, the farther 


: they are removed from it. The ſtupid ſturdi- 
neſs of an aſs, has rendered it proverbial for 


folly, when the tractableneſs of other animals, 
has tempted ſome to liſt them among rationals. 


foundation for the will to bottom on. He that 
governs himſelf by reaſon, (that being ſtill the 


ſame) will act equally and conſonant to him- 


ſelf; but he that does a thing this moment, 


| only becauſe he will, may the next have as 


weighty an argument to do ſomething quite con- 
trary ; and ſo may ſpend his whole time in un- 
ravelling his ſpiders webs, as the prophet rightly 
calls the vain deſigns of ſuch: brutiſh men, 
Tſai. 59. 5. Not to ſpeak of the recoilings and 
upbraidings ef the rational faculties, which are 
the uneafy attendants of thoſe who reſiſt its 
more direct admonitions ; there is nothing ex- 


poſes to more ſecular ruins. An ungovernable 
will, 
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will, is the moſt precipitous thing imaginable, 
and, like the devil in the ſwine, hurries head- 
long to deſtruction; and yet deprives one of 
that poor reſerve, that faint comfort of the mi- 
ſerable, pity; which will not be ſo much in- 
vited by the miſery, as averted by that wilful- 
neſs which cauſed it. Nay, indeed, fo little 
can ſuch perſons expect the compaſſion of others, 
that it will be hard for them to afford them- 
ſelves their own; the conſciouſneſs that their 
calamities are but the iſſues of their on per- 
verſeneſs, being apt to diſpoſe them, more to 
hate than pity. And this is no ſmall accumula- 
tion of wretchedneſs, when a man ſuffers,” not 
only directly, but at the rebound too; re- inſlicts 
his miſeries upon himſelf, by a grating reflec- 
tion on his own madneſs. Yea, ſo great an 
aggravation is it, that even hell itſelf is en- 
hanced and completed by it; all the torments 
there being edged and ſharpened, by the wo- 
ful remembrance, that they might once have 
been avoided. | 

11. In the laſt place, a will duly ſubmiſſive 
to lawful ſuperiors, 1s not only an amiable thing 
in the eyes of others, but exceedingly happy to 
ones ſelf; it is the parent of peace and order, 
both public and private; a bleſſing ſo conſi- 
derable, as is very cheaply bought with a little 


receding 
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receding from ones own will or humour: where- 
As the contrary. temper is the ſpring and original 
ol infinite confuſions, the grand incendiary which 

#ts kingdoms, churches, families, in combuſ- 
tion; a flat contradiction, not only to the word, 
but even the works of God; a kind of anti- 
creative power, which reduces things to that 
chaos from God drew them. Our age 
has given us 19 ny and too pregnant in- 
ſtances of its miſcluevous effects, which may 
ſerve to enhance the value of that governable, 
malleable temper, I now recommend. And as 
-a will thus reſigned to reaſon and juſt autho- 
"vity, is 2 felicity, all rational natures ſhould 
aſpire to; fo eſpecially the feminine ſex, whoſe 
paſſions being naturally the more impetuous, 
ought to be the more ſtrictly guarded, and kept 
under the ſevere diſcipline of reaſon: far where 
it is otherwiſe, where a woman has no guide 
but her will, and her will is nothing but her 
humour; the event is ſure to be fatal to herſelf, 
and often to others-alfo. 

12, And the hazard of this renders that 
other reſtraint of the will, I mean that of obe- 
dience to ſuperiors, a very happy impoſition; 
though perhaps it is not always thought fo: 
for thoſe who reſiſt the government of reaſon, 


are notygery apt to ſubmit to that of authority. 
| Yet, 
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Yet, fure, God and nature do atteſt the particu- 
lar expediency of this to women, by having 
placed that ſex in a degree of inferiority to the 
other. Nay, farther it 1s obſervable, that as 
there are but three ſtates of life, through which 
they can regularly pals, viz. virginity, mar- 
riage, and widowhood ; two of them are ftates 
of ſubjection, the firſt to the parent, the ſecond 
to the huſband, and the third, as it is caſual, 
whether ever they arrive to it or no, ſo if they 
do, we find it by God himſelf rgckoned as a 
condition the moſt deſolate and deplorable. It 
I ſhould ſay this happens upon that very ſcore, 
chat they are left to their own guidance, the 
ſad wrecks of many would too much juſtify the 
gloſs: but, however, it evinces, that God ſets 
not the ſame value upon their being maſterleſs, 
which ſome of them do, whilſt he reckons them 
moſt miſerable, when they are moſt at liberty. 
13. And fince God's affignation has thus de- 
termined ſubjection to be the womens lot, there 
needs no other argument of its fitneſs, or for 
their acquieſcence. Therefore, whenever they 
oppoſe it, the contumacy flies higher than the 
ynmediate ſuperior, and reaches God himſelf. 
And I am apt to think there would not many 
of that tiniorous ſex dare ſo far, were it not for 
ſome falſe punctilios of honour, which (like 
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thoſe among oyr duelliſts) they have impoted 
on themſelves. Theſe repreſent meekneſs and 
ſubmiſſion as a ſilly ſheepiſh quality, unfit for 


women of breeding and ſpirit: whilſt an impe- 


rious obſtinacy paſſes ſor nobleneſs and great- 
neſs of mind. But alas! they are wofully miſ- 
taken in their notion of a great ſpirit, which 
conſiſts in ſcorning to do unworthy and vile 
things, and courageouſly, encountering the ad- 
verſe events of life, not in ſpurning a duty, or 
ſeeking to pull themſelves from that ſphere 
where the divine wiſdom hath placed them. 
No ſure, ſtubbornneſs is the mark only of a 
great ſtomach, not of a great mind; and the 
cruelty of a coward, may as well denominate 
him valiant, as the ungovernableneſs of a wo- 
man can ſpeak her generous. | 

14. In this, I preſume, I ſpeak the common 
ſenſe of all: for what value ſoever they put 
upon themſelves, nothing renders them leſs ac- 
ceptable to others; an imperious woman being 
a plague to her relatives, and a deriſion to 
ſtrangers, yea, and a torment to herſelf : every 
the leaſt contradiction (which a meek perſon 
would paſs over inſenſibly) inflaming ſuch an 
unruly temper, and tranſporting her to ſuch ex- 
travagances, as often produce very miſchievous 


effects. On the other ſide, if ſhe be humoured 
and 
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and complied -with, that ſerves only to make 
her more inſolent and intolerable ; makes her 
humours grow to ſuch an height, that ſhe knows 
not herſelf what would pleaſe her, and yet ex- 
pects that others ſhould : ſo that to ſuch a one, 
we may apply what Hannibal ſaid of Marcellus, 
that if he were vanquiſhed, he never gave reſt 
to himſelf, nor if he were victorious, to others. 
Certainly the uneaſineſs of a perverſe ſpirit, 
is ſo great, that could ſuch come but to 
compare' it with the calm and happy ſerenity 
of meekneſs and obedience, there would need 
no other lecture to commend them to their 
eſteem or practice. 

15. The laſt branch of meekneſs is that of the 
affections, and conſiſts in reducing the paſſions 
to a temper and calmneſs, not ſuffering them to 
make uproars within to diſturb ones ſelf, nor 
without, to the diſquieting of others; and to 
this regulation, meekneſs is generally ſubſer- 
vient. Vet, becauſe the correcting of ſome 
particular paſſions are more immediately aſ- 
ſignable to other virtues, I ſhall only inſiſt 
upon that, on which this has a more direct and 
peculiar influence, I mean anger, a two-edged 
paſſion, which, whilſt it deals its blows without, 
wounds yet more fatally within, The commo-' 


tion and vexation which an angry man feels, 
1 
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is far more painful, than any thing he can ordi- 
narily inflict upon another: herein juſtifying 
the epithet uſually given to anger, that it is a 
ſhort madneſs; for who that were in his right - 
wits, would incur a greater miſchief to do a 
leſs? It is indeed fo great a diſtemper of the 
mind, that he that is poſſefled with it, 1s in- 
competent for any ſober undertaking, and ſhould 
as much be ſuſpended from acting, as one in a 
phrenſy or lunacy. This was the judgment 
and practice too of Plato, who going to chaſtiſe 
a ſervant, and finding himſelf grow angry, ſtopt 
his correction; a friend coming in, and aſking 
what he was doing, puniſhing, replies he, an 
angry man, as thinking himſelf unfit to diſci- 
pline another, till he had ſubdued his own 
paſſion, Another time his ſlave having offended 
him, I would beat thee, lays he, but that I am 
angry. It were endleſs indeed to recite the black 
epithets given by all moraliſts to this vice. It 
ſhall ſuffice to take the ſuffrage of the wiſeſt of 
men, one that had acquainted himſelf to know 
madneſs and folly, Eccl. 1. 17. and we find it 
his ſentence, that anger reſts in the boſom of 
fools, Eccl. 7. 9. 

16. And what is thus univerſally unbecoming 
to human nature, cannot ſure be lels indecent 


for the gentler ſex: it is rather more ſo, every 
thing 


* 
. - 
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thing contracting ſo much more of deformity, 
by how much it recedes from its proper kind, 
Now nature hath befriended women with a 
more cool and temperate conſtitution, put leſs 
of fire, and conſequently of choler, in their 
compoſitions; ſo that their heats of that kind 
are adventitious and preternatural, raiſed often 
by fancy or pride, and fo both look more un- 
handſomely, and have leſs of pretence to vell 
and cover them. Beſides, women have a native 
feebleneſs, unable to back and aſſert their angers 
with any effective force, which may admoniſh 
them, it was never intended they ſhould let 
looſe to that paſſion, which nature ſeems by 
that very inability to have interdicted them, 
But when they do it, they render themſelves 
at once deſpiſed and abhorred ; nothing being 
more ridiculouſly hateful, than an impotent 
rage. Jorg 

17. But as the moſt feeble inſet may ſome- 
times diſturb, though not much hurt us, ſo 
there is one feminine weapon, which as it is al- 
ways ready, ſo proves often troubleſome, I 
mean the tongue, which, though in its loudeſt 
clamours, can naturally invade nothing but the 
ear; yet even that is a moleſtation. The barking 
of a dog, though we fare ſecure he cannot bite, 


isa grating, unpleaſant ſound ; and while women 
E ſeek 
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ſeek that way to vent their rage, they are but a 
ſort of ſpeak ing brutes, and ſhould conſider 
whether that do not reflect more contempt upon 
themſelves, than their moſt virulent reproaches 
can fix upon others. 

18. But ſome things have bad the W 
acquire a formidableneſs no body knows how ; 
and ſure there is no greater inſtance of it than 
in this caſe. A clamorous woman is looked on, 
though not with reverence,. yet with much 
dread; and we often find things done to pre- 
vent or appeaſe her ſtorms, which would be de- 
nied to the calm and rational deſires of a meeker 
perſon. And perhaps ſuch ſucceſſes have not 
been a little acceſſary to the fomenting the hu- 
mour: yet ſure it gives them little cauſe of 
triumph, when they conſider how odious it 
makes them, how unfit (yea intolerable) for 
human ſociety. Let them take the verdict of 
Solomon, who declares it better to dwell in a 
corner of '@ houſe top, than with a brawling wo- 
man in a wide houſe, Prov. 25. 24. Nor does 


the ſon of Sirach ſpeak leſs ſharply, though more 


wonically, Eceliſ. 26. 27. A lond crying wo- 
man and a ſcold, ſhall be ſought out to drive 
away the enemy. And though he taxes the femi- 
nine vices impartially enough, yet there is ſcarce 
any of them which he more often and mora 

ſeverely 
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ſeverely brands) thin this of unquietneſs. It 
ſeems it was a ching generally looked on as 
very inſufferable; as appears by Socrates, who 


when he deſigned to difcipline himſelf to perfect 


patience and: tolerance, knew no better way of 
exerciſe, than to get a ſhrew to his wife; an ex- 
cellence that may perhaps again recommend a 
woman, when we fall into att age of philoſo- 
phers ; but at preſent, it will be hard for any of 
our Xantippes to find a Socrates ; and therefore 
that quality is as deſtructive to their intereſts in 
getting huſbands; as it is to the huſband's quiet 
when he is got. But I preſume I need not de- 
claim further againſt this fault, which I ſuppoſe 
cannot be frequent among that rank of women, 
for whom this tract is intended: for if neither 


moral nor divine conſiderations have prevented 


it, yet probably civility and a genteel education 
hath: a-ſcold being a creature to be looked 
for only in ſtalls and markets, not among per- 


\ fons of quality. Yet if there be any that have 


deſcended to ſo ſordid a practice, they have ſo far 
degraded themſelves, that they are not to won- 
der if others ſubtract that reſpect, which upon 
other accounts they might demand. | 

19. And to ſuch 1 ſhould recommend the 
uſual method of phyſic, which is to cure by 
revulſion: let that ſharp humour which ſo ha- 
2 bitually 
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_ bitually lows to the tongue, be taught a little 
to recoil, and work inward ; and inſtead. of 
reviling others, diſcipline and correct them- 
ſelves: let them upbraid their own madneſs; 
that to gratify an impotent, nay, a moſt pain- 


PART f. 


ful paſſion, they have degenerated from what 


their nature, their qualities, their education de- 


ſigned them. And if they can thus reverſe 
their diſpleaſures, it will not only ſecure others 
from all their indecent aſſaults, but it will at 
laſt extinguiſh them. For anger is corrolive, 
and if it be kept only to feed upon its ſelf, muſt 
be its own devourer ; if it be permitted to fetch 
no forage from without, nor to nouriſh itſelf 
with ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes of others, nor to 
make any ſallies at the tongue, it cannot Jong 
_y out. 

20. And how much ds 
thei intereſt and their reputation too, they may 
be taught by Solomon, who makes it the diſ- 
tinctive /ign of a fooliſh woman, to be clamorous, 
Prov. 9. 13. whereas when he gives the cha- 
racter of his excellent woman, he links wiſ- 
dom and gentleneſs together: She openeth ber 


mouth with wiſdom, and in her tongue is the 


law of kindneſs, Prov. 31. 26. If this verdict 
may be admitted, (as ture it ought, whether 


we conſider his wiſdom, or dear bought expe- 
rience 
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rience in women) it will confute the common 
plea of querulous ſpirits, who think that to ſeem 
inſenſible of any the leaſt provocation is to ap- 
pear ſilly and ſtupid; though truly if it were 
ſo, it would be full as eligible as to appear mad 
and raving, e in the trans 
ſpart of their fury. 

21. To conclude, meekneſs is 1 india, 
ſo indearing a quality, and ſo peculiarly embel- 
liſhing to women, that did they but at all conſi- 
der it, with half the attention they do their 
more trivial exterior ornaments, it would cer- 
tainly be taken up as the univerſal mode in all 
the ſeveral-variations of it, this ſection has pre- 
dented, 
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F near bene to the virtue of nadir 
neſs, is that of mercy; and compaſſion, 
| which 1ndetd-icat ſcarce thrive in any place 
| © whete the former hath not prepared the ſoil; 
1 anger and ohſtinacy being like that rough eaſt 
wind which brought the Egyprian locuſts, Exod, 
IO, 13. to cat up every green thing in the 
land. A mind Haraſſed wich its own impa- 
tience, is not at leiſure to obſerve, much leſs 
to condole the calamities of others. But as a 
calm and clear day befriends us with a more 
diſtinct proſpect of diſtant objects, ſo when all 
is quiet and ſerene within us, we can then look 
about us, and diſcern what exigencies of others 
invite our pities. 

2. I need not ſay much to raiſe an eſtimate of 
this virtue, ſince it is ſo eſſential to our nature, 
ſo interwoven in the compoſition of humanity, 
that we find in ſcripture phraſe, compaſſion is 
generally ſeated in the moſt inward ſenſible part 
of our frame and bowels. Sq Col. 3. 12. Put 
on therefore bowels of mercy; and Phil, 2. 1. 


Bowels and merxies. So that a cruel ruthleſs 
: perſon 
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perſon unmans himſelf, and is hy the common 
vote of mankind to be liſted among brutes; nay, 
not among the better, but only the more hate- 
ful, noxious ſort of them 

3. But yet chis is more unnatural in the be. 
male ſex, which, being of ſofter mold, is more 
pliant and yielding to the impreſſions of pity, 
and, by the ſtrength of fancy, redoubles the 
horror of any ſad object. Vea, ſo remarkable 
is this tenderneſs, that God, when he would moſt 
magnify his own: compaſſion, illuſtrates it by 
that of women, as the higheſt human inſtance. 
Indeed, ſuch a propenſion have women to com- 
miſeration, that they are uſually taxed with an 
exceſs in it; ſo that any imprudent lenity is 
proverbially called; a womaniſh pity : and there- 
fore it may be thought an impertinence to exhort 
them to that which they can ſcarce avoid. But 
to this I anſwer, firſt, that in this degenerous 
age, it is no news to fee people violate their 
inſtincts, as well as their duties, and be worſe 
than their nature inclines them, many ſins be- 
ing committed even againſt the grain, and 
with violence to conſtitution. 

4. Vet, ſecondly, it is not a mere melting 
of the eyes, or yearning of the bowels, I deſign 
to recommend: alas, their tears will not be 


drink to a thirſty ſoul, nor will ſhivering at his 
E 4 nakedneſs 
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nakedneſs clothe him. This is ſuch an inſigni- 
ficant mercy as St. James deſcribes, ſaying to 
a brother or ſiſter, be ye warmed, be ye filled, 
but not giving them things needful to the body, 
chap. 2. 16. Indeed, ſhe that weeps over thoſe 
diſtreſſes ſhe will not relieve, might have been 
fit to be entered in the liſt of the mourning wo 
men among the jews and heathens, who were 
hired to make up the tragic pomp of funerals 
with their mercenary forrow ; but had no real 
concern 1n that loſs they ſeemed to bewail. It 
is therefore a more active fort of compaſſion, to 
which I would invite them; and yer for method 
fake, I ſhall conſider i it under two diſtinct _—_— 
Giving and Forgiving. 
$. By Giving, in this place, I mean not 
a general liberality, (though that prudently 
bounded, is an excellence well becoming per- 
ſons of fortune) but only ſuch a Giving as ter- 
minates upon the needy, and is applied to ſuc- 
cour their indigencies. To give to thoſe from 
whom they may expect returns, may be a deſign; 
but at the beſt can be but generoſity and frank- 
neſs of humour. It is only then mercy (as 
Chriſt himſelf has defined it) when it is to 
thoſe from whom they can hope for nothing again. 
6. And in this virtue women have in for- 
mer ages eminently excelled :- yea, fo eſſential 
was 
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was it, that we find Solomon thought not their 
character complete without it; but numbers it 
among the properties of his virtuous woman, 
Prov. 31, 29. She ftretcheth forth her hand to 
the poor; and reacheth forth her hand to the 
needy, And it is à little obſeryable,, that after 
he has deſcribed her induſtry and diligence for 
the acquiring of wealth, this is ſer in the front 
of her diſhurſements, as the principal uſe ſhe 
made of ĩt; and precedes her providing ſcarlet 
for her houſehold, or fine linen and purple for 
herſelf, v. 11, Sc. 22, The application is ve- 
ry obvious, and admoniſhes all that own. the 
ſame title of virtuous women, to prefer the ne- 
ceſſities of others before their owa ſuperfluities 
and delicacies, Nay, if they look further, and 
conlider who it is that is perſonated in the poor, 
that begs in every needy diſtreſſed ſuppliant, and 
that will finally own eyery act of mercy as done 
to himſelf, methinks they ſhould ſometimes 
think fit to facrifice even their moſt moderate 
enjoyments to their charity, be aſhamed to ſerve 
themſelves before their Saviour, or let him ſtand 
naked and hungry, whilſt they are ſolacing with 
that which would relieve him. 

7. But how then ſhall they anſwer it, who ſuf- 
fer him to be ſupplanted, not by their needs, but 
exceſſes; who have ſo devoted their hearts and 


purley 
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purſes to ' vanity and luxury, that they have 
neither will nor power to ſuccour the wants of 
others? How- unequal and diſproportionate is 
it, that thoſe who ſtudy to fling away money 
upon themſelves, cannot be tempted by any im- 


portunĩty or diſtreſs,” to drop an alms to the 


poor? What a prepoſterous ſight is it to ſee 
a lady, whoſe gay attire gives her the glitter- 
ing of the ſun, yet have nothing of its other 
properties, never to cheer any drooping, lan- 
guiſhing creature, by her influence? It is the 
counſel of the ſon of Sirach, not ito give the poor 
any occafion to curſe thee; Eceluſ. 4. 5. But ſure 


| fuch perſons do it, if the poor happen not to 


have more charity than they exemplify-to them. 
For when they ſhall find ſuch hard hearts under 
fuch ſoft raiment, ſee them beſtow ſo much 
upon the decking their own bodies, and do no- 
thing towards the neceſſary ſupport of theirs, 
it is a ſhrewd trial of their meekneſs. Poverty 
is apt of itſelf to imbitter the ſpirit, and needs 
not ſuch an additional temptation. 

8. Nay farther, when a poor ſtarving wretch 
ſhall look upon one of theſe gay creatures, and 
ſee that any one of the baubles, the looſeſt ap- 
pendage of her dreſs, a fan, a buſk, perhaps a 
black patch, bears a price that would warm his 


_— bowels; will he not have ſharp incita- 
tions, 
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tions, not only to execrare her pride, and his 
own poverty; but conſequently to repine at the 
une qual diſtribution of providence, and add ſin 
to his miſery ? The denial therefore of an alma 
may be a double cruelty, to the ſoul as well 
as to the body. It is faid of Xenocrates,. that a 
chaſed” bird flying to his boſom, he reſeued it 
with much fatisfaction, ſaying, He had not be- 
trayed a ſuppliant; but this is in that caſe re- 
verſed, and in a higher inſtance; for what can 
be more the betraying of a fuppliant, than in- 
ſtead of fupplying his wants, to rob him of his 
innocence, and be his ſnare inſtead of his refuge? 
This is a conſideration I wiſh more deeply im- 
preſſed upon the women of this age: and tru- 
ly it is their concern it ſhould be fo; for ſince 
at the laſt day, the inqueſt ſhall be fo parti- 
cular upon this very thing, it is but neceſſary 
they ſhould examine how they are fitted to paſs 
that teſt, 

9. Let them therefore keep a preparatory au- 
dit within their own breaſt, reflect upon the 
expences- of their vanity, what the delicacy of 
their food, what the richneſs and variety of their 
clothes; nay, what the meer hypocriſies of their 
dreſs, in falſe hair, and complexions haſt coſt 
them, to which they may alſo add the charge 


of their recreations and divertiſements, thoſe 
| coſtly 
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arts of, chaſing away that time, which 
= ill one day wiſh to recall. Let them, I 
ſay, compute all this, and then confront to it 
the account of their charity, and I much fear 
the latter will with many of them, be compa- 
ratively as undiſcernable, as Socrates found Al- 
cibiades's lands in the map of the whole world; 
be ſo perfectly overwhelmed, that it will ap- 
pear little in their nn fight, and nothing in 
God's. 
10, For if che poor widows mite acquired 
a value merely from her poverty, that ſhe had 
no more; by the rule of contraries, we may 
conclude, how deſpicable the ſcanty oblations of 
the rich are in God's account. If even their li- 
berality who gave much, was outvied by a far- 
thing, Mar, 12, 41. to what point of diminu- 
tion muſt their niggardly offerings, who give 


| little, be reduced; eſpecially when they ſhall be 


compared with the numerous and coſtly ſacri- 
fices they make to pride and luxury ? Nay, I 
wiſh ſome were not guilty of more than the 
diſproportion, even the total omiſſion of chari- 
ty, that in a multitude of taylor's bills, can» 
not produce the account of one garment for 
the poor, that amidſt the delicacies of their 
own diet, (nay, perhaps of their dogs too) ne- 
ver ordered ſo much as the crumbs of their ta- 
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ble to any hungry Lazarus. But let all fuch 


remember, that there will come a time, when 


one of Tabitha's coats, Acts 9. 39. will be of 
more value than all their richeſt wardrobes, 
though they could number gowns with Lucul- 
lus's cloaks, which the Roman ſtory reports to be 
5000. And that when their luxurious fare ſhall 
only feaſt the worms, and render them paſſive 
in that epicuriſm they acted before; they will 
wiſh they had made the bellies of the poor their 
refectory, and, by feeding them, nouriſhed them- 
ſelves to immortality. | 
11. Let this, I ſay, be ſeriouſly remembered 
now, leſt hereafter they fall under the ſame ex- 
probrating remembrance with the rich man in 
the goſpel, Luke 16. 25. Remember that thou 
in thy life time receivedſt thy good things, and 
Lazarus that which was evil; but now he is com- 
forted and thou art tormented. A text which St. 
Gregory profeſſes, was ever ſounding in his ears, 
and made him look with ſuſpicion and dread 
upon that grandeur to which he was advanced, 
as fearing it might be deſigned as his final re- 
ward, With what terror then may thoſe look 
upon their preſent good things, who by engroſ- 
ſing them wholly to themſelves, own them as 
their entire portion, and implicitly diſclaim their 
ſhare of the future? For to that none muſt pre- 
| | ' tend, 
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tend, who receive their - tranſitory goods under 
any other notion than that of a ſteward or fac- 


tor: as we may ſee in the parable of the talents, 


where thoſe that had the reward of the five 


and ten cities, were not ſuch as had conſumed 
their talents upon their own riot and exceſſes, 


but ſuch as had induſtriouſly employed them 
according to the deſign of their Lord. And 
if it there fared ſo ill with the mere unprofitable 
ſervant, who had hoarded up his talent, what 
ſhall become of thoſe, who ſquander away theirs, 
and can give no account either of principal, 
or uſe? 121-50 | * 1 7 
12. Were theſe conſiderations duly laid to 
heart, we might. hope to ſee ſome of the primi- 
tive charity revive, when women of the higheſt 
rank, converted their ornaments and coſtly 
deckings, into clothings for the poor, and 
thought no retinue ſo defirable, ſo honourable, 
as a train of alms-folks. But I ſpeak impro- 
perly, when I make the poor their attendants, 
tor indeed they rather attended the poor, did not 
only order the ſupply of their wants, but were 
themſelves their miniſters, waited about their 


| ſick-beds, dreſſed their moſt loathſome ulcers, 


and deſcended to all the moſt ſervile offiees about 
them. £ 


13. But, 
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13. But theſe were ſuch heights, ſuch tranſ- 
cendencies of mercy, as required a deeper foun- 
dation of humility than will now be often met 
with; yet let me take the occaſion to ſay, that 
it may be a good management of à charity, to 
act (as far as they can) perſonally in it. For 
belides that it prevents ſome abuſes and frauds, 
which deputed agents may ſometimes be tempted 
to, they pay God a double tribute in it of their 


perſons, as well as their fortunes. Next, they 


bring themſelves into acquaintance with rhe 
poor, and by that means correct thoſe contempts 
and nice diſdains, which their own proſperity 
is too apt to create. Further yet, they excite 
their own compaſſion, which being a motion of 
the ſenfitive part of the mind, cannot be ſtirred 
ſo effectually by any thing, as by the preſence 
of the object; the moſt pathetic tragical de- 
ſcription of a diſtreſs, being not able to affect 
us half ſo much, as one ocular demonſtration. 
Laſtly, it is an apt means to increaſe their thank+ 
fulneſs to Almighty God, whofe bounty to them- 
ſelves muſt needs make a deeper impreſſion, 
when it is compared with the neceflitous condi- 
tion of others. For things are beſt illuſtrated 
by their contraries ; and it is too obſervable in 
our depraved nature, that we value not things 
by their real poſitive worth, but comparatively 


as 
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as they excel others; nor ever make a right 
eſtimate of what we enjoy, till our own, or 
others wants inſtruct us. 

14. Upon all theſe ee it may be 
a very hecoming uſeful circumſtance in any cha- 
ritable miniftry, to be themſelves the actors; 
and to that end, it will be a very commendable 
induſtry, to qualify themſelves to be helpful to 
the poor in as many inſtances as they can; not 
only opening their purſes, but diſpenſatories too, 
providing medicines for ſuch, as either by diſ- 
eaſe, or caſuality, want that ſort of relief. A 
charity which, I doubt, is not practiſed by 


many, and I wiſh it were by more, that our 


nicer dames, who ſtudy only coſmetics for them- 


ſelves, would change the ſcene, and inſtead of 


repairing or diſguiſing their own complexions, 
ſtudy the reſtoration of their decrepid patients 
limbs. And ſure, though it be a leſs faſhion- 
able, it is a much better ſight, to ſee a lady 
binding up a ſore, than painting her face; and 
ſhe will caſt a much ſweeter ſavour in God's 
noſtrils, with the ſmell of unguent and balſams, 
than with the moſt exquiſite odours and per- 
fumes. For ſince God profeſſes, 1/a. 1. that 
that very incenſe, which was deſigned as a part 
of his worſhip, was an abomination to him, be- 


cauſe not accompanied with the acts of mercy, 
we 
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we cannot think he will better like of thoſe, 
which have no 1 aim than de and 
ſenſuality. | 
19. But beſides this: part of mercy in giving, | 
there is another; that of forgiving, which may 
happen to be of a-larger extent than the former : 
for whereas that was confined to the' poor, this 
has no ſuch limits; but as it is poſſible to be 
injured by perſons of all ranks, ſo this pardon- 
ing mercy is to reach equally with that poſſibi- 
lity. This is that, part of charity, which we 
peculiarly call clemency, a virtue which not 
only chriſtianity but morality recommends. The 
ancient Romans had it in ſuch veneration, that 
they numbered it, not only among virtues, but 
deities; and built it a temple. And they were 
ſomewhat towards the right in it: for it was, 
though not God, yet ſo eminent an attribute 
of his, that nothing can more aſſimilate man 
unto him. 

16. There are many heroic acts of this kind 
to be met with among the virtuous heathens. 
Lycurgus not only forgave Alexander who ſtruck 
out his eye, but entertained him in his houſe, 
and by his gentle admonitions reclaimed him 
from his former vicious life. Ariſtides being, 
aſter ſignal ſervices, and without crime, unjuſtly 
_ baniſhed by his citizens, was fo far from act- 
F ing, 
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ing, or imptecating againſt them, that, at his 
departure from Athens, he ſolemnly prayed the 


gods, that they might never by any trouble or 


diftreſs be forced to recall him. So Pborion, 


being unjuſtly condemned, left it as a ſolemn 
charge to his ſon Phocas, that he thould never 
revenge him. A multitude of the like examples 


might be produced; but we need not borrow 
light from their faint tapers, when we have the 


fun-beams, I mean the Sun of Righteouſneſs, 


our blefled Saviour; who, as he has recom- 
mended this grace by his precept, ſo he has 


ſignally exemplified it to us in his practice; the 


whole defign of his defcent to earth, being only 


to reſcue his enemies from deſtruction. And as 
every part of his life, ſo the laſt ſcene of it was 
particularly adapted to this end, and his ex- 
piring breath was expended in mediating for 
his crucifiers; Feather, forgive them, Luke 23. 
34. And this copy of his was tranſcribed by 
his firſt followers, the primitive Chriſtians in 
their ſevereſt martyrdoms, praying for their perſe- 
cutors. 

17. Thus we are, in the Apoſtle's phraſe, 
compaſſed about with a cloud of witneſſes ( Hebr. 
12. 1.) of eminent examples, which ought to have 
a forcible influence upon all; but methinks 


ſhould not fail to have it on that ſex, whoſe na- 


Ave 
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tive tenderneſs predifpoſes them to the virtue, 


and who need but fwim with the ſtream of their 


own inclinations. How can we think, that 
their melting eyes ſhould ever ſparkle fire, or 
delight in ſpectacles of cruelty? That their 
flexible tender hearts ſhould turn into ſteel or 
adamant, be incapable of all impreſſions of 
pity? Yet God knows, ſuch changes have 
too often been ſeen : women have not only put 
off that ſoftneſs peculiar to them, but the com- 
mon inſtin& of humanity, and have exceeded, 
not only ſavage men, but beaſts in cruelty. 
There have been too frequent inſtances of the 


implacable malice; and inſatiable cruelties of 
women. I need not call in the aid of po- 


etic fiction, and tell them of Chytemneſtra, Medea, 
or the Belides, with hundreds of others, cele- 
brated as inſtances of heroic wickedneſs. There 


are examples enough in more authentic ſtories. 


The Roman Tuilia, the Perſian Pariſatis, and, 


that we may not paſs by the ſacred annals, Je- 


zebel and Athaliah. I forbear to multiply ex- 
amples of this kind, of which all ages have pro- 
duced ſome fo enjinent, as have rendered it 
a common obſervation, that ho cruelty exceeds 
that of an exaſperated woman. And it is not 


much to be wondered at, fince nothing can be 
F 2 ſo 
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ſo ill in its priſtine ſtate, as that which degene- 
rates from a better. No enmity we know fo 
bitter, as that of alienated friends; no ſuch 
perſecution as that of apoſtates, and proporti- 
onably, no ſuch ferocity as that of a perverted 
mildneſs. So that the poets were not much 
out, who as they repreſented the graces under 
the figures of women, ſo they did the furies 
too. And ſince it is in their efion which 
part they will a&, they ought to be very jealous 
over themſelves. The declinations to any vice 
are gradual, ſometimes at firſt ſcarce diſcern- 
able; and probably che greateſt monſters of 
cruelty, would at the beginning have deteſted 
thoſe inhumanities, which afterwards they acted 
"= 3 

. It concerns them therefore to ward of 
a beginnings, whoſe end may be ſo fatal. 
She that is quick in apprehending an affront, 
perhaps will not be ſo quick in diſmiſſing that 
apprehenſion; and if it be permitted to ſtay, it 
will quickly improve: twenty little circum- 
ſtances ſhall be ſuborned to foment it with new 
ſuſpicions, till at laſt it grow to quarrel, from 
thence to hatred, from that to malice, and from 
that to revenge: and when that black paſſion 


has overſpread the mind, like an Egyptian dark- 
neſs, 
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neſs, it admits no gleam of reaſon, or religion, 
but hurries the enraged blindfold to their own 
ruin often, as well as others. 

19. Let none think this only a fancy or ſcheme 
of diſcourſe : there have been too many tragical 
experiments of its truth. How many men have 
been mortally engaged upon no weightier ori- 
ginal than the ſpleen of a woman; the frantic 
notion of honour among our duelliſts, fitly cor- 
reſponding with the as frantic impulſes of femi- 
nine revenge, and any imaginary injury (or 
perhaps but juſt imputation) to the lady, obliging 
her gallant to ruſh upon the moſt real fin and 
danger? A madneſs ſomething beyond that 
which the romances deſcribe of knight-errantry : 
for that generally is for the relief of diſtreſſed 
damſels; but this is only to humour the too 
proſperous one, the inſolent and the proud. 
Thoſe therefore that have obſerved the common 
occaſions of duels, have not unfitly divided them 
between wine and women; it being hard to ſay 
which is the moſt intoxicating and beſotting. 
The ſon of Sirach couples them together, Ec- 
cluſ. 19. 2. Wine and women will make men of 
underſtanding to fail away, The many modern 
examples of this miſchief, as they ſhould ſtrike 
an extreme terror into thoſe women who have 
been any way acceſſary to the death, or but 

F 3 danger, 
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danger, of any man; ſo are they juſt matter of 
cautian to all, ſo to regulate their paſſions, that 
they never come within diſtance of implacabi- 
lity ; for if once they arriye there, n can 
give no ſtop. 

20. In order to this, it will W to con- 
ſider at the firſt incitation, what the real ground 
is: perhaps ſometimes they are angry, (as the 
Galatians were at St. Paul, Gal. 4. 10.) 4 
thoſe that tell them the truth; ſome ſcandalous, 
or at leaſt ſuſpicious behaviour, may have en- 
gaged a friend to admoniſh them; an office 
that has ſometimes proved very fatal: thoſe 
commonly that have moſt guilt, having leaſt 
patience to hear of it. And if this be the caſe, 
it is the greateſt injuſtice in the world, to make 
that a quarrel, which is really an obligation; 
and therefore inſtead of maligning their moni- 
tor, they ought to thank and reverence him. 
Nay, though the accuſation be not with that 


candid deſign, but be meant as a reproach ; 


yet if it be true, it ſhould not excite anger at 
their accuſers, but remorſe, and reformation i in 
themſelves. 

21. It was the ſaying of a wiſe man, that he 
profited more by his enemies than his friends; 
becauſe they would tell him more roundly of 


his faults, And this is excellently unproved by 
Plutarch 
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Plutarch in his tract, of the a OT. 
from enemies: ſo that even a maliciqus accyſar 
tion may be à kindneſs, . and conſequently 
ought apt to be repaid, with an injury. Bus 
ſuppoſe in the laſt place, that the aſperſion be 
not only unkind, but untrue; it will not even 
then be ſafe, to let looſe to their indignation, 
Fuſt, in reſpect gf prudence, an angry vindicay 
tion ſerying the deſign of the enemy, and help- 
ing to ſpread the calumpy ; whereas a wiſe 
negle& and diſſembling, does often ftifle and 
ſuppreſs it. Secondly, in reſpe& of duty, for 
all that own themſelves Chriſtians, muſt con- 
fefs, they are under an obligation to forgive, 
and not to revenge. Now if they intend to 
pay a real obedience to this precept, it will be 
the more eaſy the ſooner they N. 19 it. He 
that ſets his houſe on fire, will not dally with 
the flame, much leſs blow of extend it, reſolving 
to quench it at laſt. And anger 1s as little to be 
truſted, which if once thoroughly kindled, will 
ſcarce expire, but with the deſtruction of the 
ſubject it works on. 

22, Let therefore the diſobliged not look 
back upon the injury, but forward to thoſe 
miſchiefs, which too ſharp a reſentment may 
| betray them to: let them conſider, that the 
ain of their blood, may finally cauſe the 
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effuſion of another's, and wrath may ſwell into 
murder. Tf they would do chis, and inſtead of 


choſe magnifying optics wherein they view the 


wrong, make uſe of the other end of the per- 


ſpective, to diſeern the diſmal event at a diſtance, 
it would ſure fright them from any nearer ap- 


proach, would keep them within thoſe bounds 
which their duty preſcribes them, and thereby 
acquaint them with a much greater; and niore 
ingenuous pleaſure than their higheſt revenge 
can give them: I mean that of forgiving 1 injuries, 
and obliging the injurious. This is- a pleaſure 
ſo pure and refined, ſo noble and heroic, tliat 
none but rational natures! are” capable of it; 
whereas that of ſpite and revenge (if it can be 
called a pleaſure) is a mere beſtial one: every 
the moſt contemptible animal, can be angry 
when it is moleſted, and endeavour to refvrit 
the miſchief. 

23. It ſhould therefore, melkinks be an eaſy 
determination, whether to embrace that cle- 
mency and compaſſion, which we ſee exempli- 
fied in the wiſeſt and beſt of men, nay, in theom- 
niſcient, immortal God ; or that ſavage fierce- 
neſs of the ignobleſt creatures. This is certain, 
that no woman would be content to aſſume the 
outward form of any of thoſe : why then ſhould 


they ſubject their nobler part, the mind, to ſuci 
; a trans- 
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a transformation ? For as there are no monſters 
ſo deformed, as thoſe which are compounded 
of man and beaſt; ſo among them all, nothing 
can be more unnatural, mare odious than a 
woman-tiger. I conclude all with the advice 
of Solomon, Prov. 17. 14. "The. biginning of 
Prife is as when one letteth out water : there- 
fore leave Me contention before it be meddled with. 
When once a breach is made upon the ſpirit 
by immoderate anger, all the conſequent” mil 
chiefs will flow in, like a rapid ſtream, when 
the banks are broken down; nor is there any 
way to prevent it, but by keeping the mounds 
entire, preſerving that tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, which God and nature do 1 en. 
force and Dr 
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I: 1* wo next place we may reckon Afabi. 

_ ity and Courtely, which, as it is amiable 
in all, ſo it is aa en ſo in women « of quality, 
and more yniverlall Ly neceflary in them than 
in- the other ſex. For men have often charges 
and Employmepts which do Juſtify, nay, pef: 
haps, require ſomewhat of ſternneſs and auſte- 
rity ; but women ordinarily have few or no oc 
caſions of it, and thoſe who haye well digeſted 
the former lectures of meekneſs and compaſſion, 


will not be apt to put it on unneceſſarily. Now 


affability may be conſidered, either as a mere 
human accompliſhment, or as a diyine virtue : 
in either notion it is commendable, but it is the 
latter that gives it the higheſt excellence and 
perfection. | 

2. To begin with the firſt notion of it, we 
may make an eſtimate of its worth, by its cauſe 
and by its effects. For its cauſe, it derives it- 
ſelf, either from a native candour and generoſity 
of mind, or from a noble and ingenuous edu- 
cation, or ſometimes jointly from both ; and 
theſe are as good originals, as any thing merely 


moral can flow from, And that theſe are in- 
e deed 
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deed its — common experience will atteſt; 
thoſe of the greateſt minds and beſt extractions, 
being pſually moſt condeſcending and obliging ; 
whereas thoſe of moſt abject ſpirit and birth, are 
the moſt infulting and impepious, Alexaxger, 
the Great, though terrible in the field, yet 
was of a geatle, complaiſant converſation, fa- 
miliarly treating thoſe about him: yet Criſpi- 
nus, Narci/ſus, Nymphidius, and other enfran- 
chiſed band-menz we find inſolently trampling, 
on the Roman ſenators and conſuls. It is, 
therefore à great error for perſons of honour, 
to think they acquire a reverence, by putting on 
a ſupercilious gravity, looking coyly and diſs, 
dainfully upon all about them ; it is ſo far from. 
that, that it gives a ſuſpicion that it is but a pa- 
geantry of greatneſs, ſome muſhroom newly 
ſprung up, that ſtands ſo ſtiff, and ſwells fo; 
much. But inſtead of teaching others to keep; 
their diſtance, this faſtidious - diſdain invites. 
them to a cloſer inſpection, that if there be 
any flaw either in their life or birth, it will be 
ſure to be diſcovered, there being no ſuch pry- 
ing inquiſitor as curioſity, when it is egged 
on by a ſenſe of contempt. 

3. On the other ſide, if we conſider the ef- 
fects of courteſy, they are quite contrary; it 
endears to all, and often keeps up a reputation 

in 
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in ſpite of any blemiſhes: a kind look or word 
from a ſuperior, is ſtrangely charming, and 


_ inſenſibly ſteals away mens hearts from them. 


This the wiſe man refers to, Eccluſ. 18. 16. 
when he prefers a word before a gift. And it 
is Plutarch's obſervation of Cleomenes, King of 
Sparta, that when the Grecians compared his 
affability and eaſineſs of acceſs with the ſullen 
ſtate and pride of the princes, they were fo 


ecnamoured with it, that they judged him only 


worthy to be a king. And as there is no cer- 
tainer, ſo alſo no cheaper way of gaining of 
love: a friendly falutation, is as eaſy as a frown 


or reproach; and that kindneſs may be pre- 


ſerved by them, which if once forfeited, will 
not at a far greater price be recovered. 

4. Beſides, when human viciflitudes are con- 
ſidered, it may be a point of prudence too ; 
the greateſt perſons may ſometimes want aſſiſt- 
ance from the meaneſt; nay, ſometimes the 
face of affairs is quite changed, and the wheel 
of fortune turns them loweſt that were upper- 
moſt, and proportionably ,clevates the meaneſt. 
It is wiſdom, therefore, treat all, as to 
leave no impreſſions of unkindneſs, ſince none 
is ſo deſpicable, but may poſſibly at one time or 
other, have an opportunity to retaliate. It was 


therefore a prudent, as well as an equitable re- 
ſolution 
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ſolution of the Emperor, who ſaid, he would ſo 
entertain the addreſſes of his ſubjects, as, if he 
were a ſubject, he would wiſh the prince ſhould 
entertain him: a rule very worthy to ſway all 
perſons of honour in their intercourſe with 
others. And ſince even among perſons in 
command there are degrees, and ſhe which is 
ſuperior to one, is inferior to another; they 
have a ready way to compare the civility they 
pay, with what they expect. Let therefore one 
who meets with a cold neglectful treatment, 
from any above her, examine her own reſent- 
ments, and then reflect, that if ſhe give the 
like to thoſe below her, they will doubteſs have 
the ſame ſenſe; and therefore let her reſolve 
never to offer what ſhe ſo much diſlikes to bear: 
and ſhe that does thus, that makes ſuch infe- 
rences, will convert an injury into a benefit; 
civilize herſelf by the rudeneſs of others, and 
make that ill, nurture her own diſcipline. ; 
5. But hitherto we conſider affability only in 
its ethnic dreſs, as it is an human ornament : 
it will appear yet more enamouring upon a ſe- 
cond view, when we look on it as bearing the 
impreſs of the ſanctuary, as a divine virtue. 
And that it is capable of being ſo, we have the 
authority of St. Paul, who inſerts it in the num- 
ber of thoſe chriſtian graces which he recom- 
mends 
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which deſcends from no higher ſtock than na- 


$0 THE £45its Gatlin, Pater, 
thends to his Roman proſelytes ; Condeſcend to 
men of low eftare; Rom. 12. 16. And that we 
may tlie better diſcern its value, it is obſervable, 


that he links it with the moſt eminent virtue 


of humility ; for it immediately follows his 
precept of; Be mot bigh minded. Indeed, it is 
not only joined with it as a friend or ally, but 
derived from it as its ſtock and principle, and 
certainly a more divine extraction it cannot have, 
humility being the 4/pha and Omega of Virtues, 
that which lays the foundation, (without which 
the moſt towering ſtructure will but cruſh it- 
ſelf with its own weight) and that which per- 
fects and conſummates the building, alſo ſecures 


and crowns all other graces ; which when they 


are moſt verdant and flouriſhing, are like 
Fonas's gourd, that may afford ſome ſhadow 
and refreſhment for a while, but are apt to 
breed that worm which will deſtroy them. 
When once they are ſmitten with pride, they 
inſtantly fade and wither ; ſo neceſſary is humi- 
lity both for the acquifing and conſerving all that 


is good in us. 


6. We may, therefore, conclude, that cour- 
teſy and obligingneſs of behaviour, which pro- 


ceeds thence, is in reſpect of its ſpring and ori- 


ginal, infinitely to be preferred before that, 


tural 


* 
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tural or prudential motives: And ſince it'is na- 
rural for every production to have ſome ſimi- 
litude to it which produces it, we ſhall find it 
no leſs excellent, in reſpect of its properties than 
its deſcent, I hall inſtance only in two, * 
cerity and conſtancy. 

7. For the firſt, as far as affability partakes 
of humility, it muſt of ſincerity alſo, that be- 
ing a virtue, whoſe very elements are plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity; for as it has no deſigns 
which want a cover, ſo it needs none of thoſe 
ſubtilties and ſimulations, thoſe pretences and 
artifices requiſite to thoſe that do. It is the 
precept of the Apoſtle, Phil. 2. 3. In lowli- 
neſs of mind, let each eſteem others better than him- 
elf: where we ſee it is the nature of a lowly 
mind, to transfer that eſteem to others which 
he ſubtracts from himſelf + now where ſuch an 
eſteem is planted in the heart, it verifies all the 
expreſſions and outward ſignifications of reſpect, 
and renders the greateſt condeſcenſions, (which 
to an infolent humour may ſeem extravagant 
and affected) real and unfeigned. 

8. On the contrary, that courteſy which de- 
rives no higher than from mere human principles, 
is not much to be confided in. It is the Pfal- 
miſt's affirmation that all men are liars :\ and 
therefore there is more than a poſſibility of de- 
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ceit in their faireſt ſhews. Sometimes we know 
ſmgoth and plauſible addreſſes have been de- 
figned as the ſtale or handle to vile and trea- 
cherous practices. The extraordinary blandiſh- 
ments and endearing behaviour of Ab/alom to 
the people, was only to teal their hearts, and 
advance his intended rebellion, 2 Sam. 15. and 
David tells us of ſome, whoſe words are ſofter 
than butter, having war in their heart ; whoſe 


words were ſmoother than oil, and yet were very 
Fſwwordi, Eſal. 55. 22. And God knows this 


age has not ſo much improved in ſincerity, that 
we ſhould think the ſame ſcenes are not daily 


acted over among us. | 
9. But beſides all the blacker projects of this 


| kind, which nothing but the event can detect, 
there is a lower fort of this treachery, which is 


viſible, nay, ſo avowed, that it is one of the 
moſt common ſubjects of mirth and entertain- 
ment: I mean that of ſcoffing and deriſion, a 
thing too frequent among all ; but, I fear I may 
lay, very peculiarly among ladies, thoſe at leaſt 
of the modiſh fort, their very civilities and ca- 
reſſes, being often deſigned to gain matter of 
ſcorn and laughter. Mutual viſits we know 
are an expreſſion of reſpect, and ſhould flow 
from a real kindneſs ; - but if thoſe now in uſe 


be ſifted, how few will be found of that make ? 
They 


A 
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They are at the beſt formal, a tribure rather paid : 
t6 cuſtom than frieridſhip;' and many go to ſee 
thoſe, for whom they are perfectly indifferent, 
whether they find them alive or dead, well or 
ſick. Nay, very "often they are worſe | than” 
thus, deſigned only to make obſervations, to 
bolt out ſomething ridiculous; wherewith to 
ſport themſelves as ſoon as they are gone; and 
left the inqueſt ſhould return with a nen inven- 
tus, they will accept of the lighteſt diſcoveries ; 
the leaſt miſplacing of a word, nay, of a hair, 
ſhall be theme enough for a comedy. 

10. But if a poor country gentle woman fall 
within their circuit, what à ſtock of mirth does 
ſhe afford them; how curiouſly do they anato- 
miſe every part of her dreſs, her mien, her dia- 
lect? Nay, perhaps to improve the ſcene, 
will recommend yet greater abſurdities to her, 
under the notion of the mode, that ſo ſhe may be 
the more ample ſubject of their ſcorn. Such viſits 
as theſe, are but infidious intruſions of a ſpy, ra- 
ther than the good offices of a neighbour; and 
when it is remembered how great a portion of 
ſome womens time is ſpent in this kind of diver- 
ſron, we muſt conclude, there have a multitude of 
acts gone to make vp the habit. I wiſh" they 
would ſeriouſly reflect on it, and unravel that 
nen mirth by a penitential ſadneſs, and ei- 
c (3 ther 
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ther ſpend their time better than in viſiting, or 
elſe direct their viſits to better purpoſes. And 
this they would certainly do, if they would ex- 
change their mere popular ciyilities (that kind 
of paint and varniſh in manners) for that true 
chriſtian condeſcenſion, which admits of no 
deceit; but is as tranſparent as Druſus wiſhed 
his houſe ſhould be; that has no ſecret ſcrews 
and ſprings, to move the eyes or tongue a con- 
trary way from the heart, but is in reality all 
that it pretends. to be. 

1. A ſecond property of it is conſtancy, for 
as jt is true to others, ſo it is to itſelf; it is founded 
on the ſolideſt of virtues, and is not ſuhject to 
thoſe light and giddy uncertainties, that the 
vulgar civilities are. For, he that out of a 
diſeſteem of his proper worth, has placed him- 
ſelf in a ſtate of inferiority, will think it not aa 
arbitrary matter, but a juſt debt, to pay a reſpect 
to thoſe he thinks his betters; and an humble 
mind will in every body find ſomething or other 
to prefer to himſelf. So that he acts upon a 
fixed principle, and is not in danger of thoſe 
contradictions in his manners, which ſhall ren- 
der him one day ſweet and affable, and another 
ſour and moroſe. But ſuch mutations are fre- 


"quently incident to thoſe who are ſwayed by 


other motives: ſometimes an intereſt changes, 
and 


skb. ivy. or ArFability; © 8; 
and then the moſt fawning ſycophant can tranſ- 
| plant his flatteries, and court a new patron, 


yea, _ times to the __ and vilifying of 
the old. 2 

12: Sometimes 4821 Werne may change; 
a man may fall from a proſperous to an adverſe 
ſtate, and then thoſe who were prodigal of their 
civilities, whilſt he needed nothing elſe, will 
withdraw even thoſe from him;- left they ſhould 
encourage him to demand ſomething more. An 
experiment of this n made in his friends, (or 
rather flatterers) whom he fitly compares to 
winter brooks; running over when not needed, 
but quite dry when they are. 

13. But the moſt frequent change is, that of 
fancy and humour, which has a much more 
general ſway than reaſon and judgment. This is 
ſo obſervable in the vulgar rabble, that often 
in an inſtant they will ſhift paſſions, and hate 
this hour what they doted on the laſt, Of this 
all popular ſtates have afforded many coſtly 
experiments ; but we need not go farther than 
the facred ſtory, where we find the acclama- 
tions and hoſannahs of the multitude, quick- 
ly converted into, cruciſy bin, erucify bim. 
This levity of mind has been obſerved ſo inci- 
dent to women, that it is become almoſt pro- 
verbial ; for by how much their paſſions are 
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ore Welse. they are . the leſs laſſ- 
- ealder bodies that are — influenced by 


ſtancy, from that common place of paſſionatt 


the moon, ſo they ſeem to bear a great reſem- 


blance to her in her viciſſitudes and changes ; 
yet ſtill with a greater degree of uncertainty. 
For ſhe, in all her revolutions, obſerves ſome 
conſtant periods, and we can tell in her wane 
when ſhe will be at full; ſo that ſhe has a kind 
of certainty, even in her planetary errors; but 


what ephemerides can be. framed for ſome wo- 


mens humours ?. who can tell how long the 
preſent will laſt? et will be the e 


will ſucceed ? 
14. I need not bring inſtances of their i incon- 


widows, who have let a new love ſail even 
through thoſe floods of tears, wherewith they 
bewailed the old. For, beſides that, that is a 
caſe wherein poſſibly they may find matter 
enough for retortion, it is here a little wide 
from my purpoſe, which deſigns no farther in- 
quiſition, than into their ordinary converſation, 
wherein that love of variety which is ſo remark - 
able in their habit, their diet, their diverſions, 
extends itſelf oſten to their company, their 
friendſhips alſo and converſe. Thoſe intimacies 
which they cheriſned lately, quickly grow deſ- 
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picable, and at laſt nauſeous, and conſequently 
their behaviour falls from kind and civil, 
to cold and diſdainful. 1 douht not this has 
often been proyed by many of thoſe humble 
companions, which officiouſty attend them, who 
cannot always fix theraſelves, no not by thoſe 
flatteries that, firſt, introduced them ;, ſome new 
comer perhaps, has better refined the art, and 
does the ſame thing more acutely, and inge - 
niouſly, and then the old one is to be turned off, 
as too groſs 2 ſycophant. Or if they have been 
ſo happy as to light upon ſome; of 2 more ge» 
nerous temper, who, inſtead of a ſervile com- 
pliance with their humour, and high cha- 
raters of their worth, entertain them with the 
true images of themſelves, and endeavour to 
make what others only ſpeak them; this is that 
unpardonable crime which forfeits all degrees of 
favour, and: does not only avert, but incenſe. 
A faithful monitor is as unacceptable as a true 
looking-glaſs to a deformed perſon, which at the 
beſt will be ſet aſide, and eſcapes well if not 
broken; and while great perſons diſpenſe their 
favours or their frowns, by ſuch perverſe mea · 
ſures as theſe, they will be ſure to do it unjuſtly, 
as well as unconſtantly. 
15. I am far from making thin 6 an ien 

charge; I know there are women of the higheſt : 
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quality, that guide themſelves by other rules, 
that are deaf to all the ſongs of Syrens, and have 
the prudence to value a feaſonable reproof, be- 
fore the moſt extravagant panegyric; but this is 
owing to that humility which I am now recom- 
mending, without which it is as impoſſible for 
greatneſs to be proof againſt Aattery, as it is for 
à pinnace with ſpreading fails, and a violent guſt 
of wind, to fail ſteadily without ballaſt. And 
the frequent want of this is it, which makes it 
no leſs frequent to ſee thoſe unevenneſſes and in- 
equalities i in behaviour, thoſe partialities in dif. 
penſing even the commoneſt civilities, which 1 
have now repreſented. | 9 
16. And ſure it is none of the meaneſt attri- 
butes due to that excellent virtue of humility, 
chat it can thus fix and poiſe the mind, cure 
thoſe vertigoes and giddy humours, incident to 
thoſe who are mounted aloft: and above all, 
that it is a ſure antidote againſt the moſt inſi- 
a nuating poiſon of Aattery, a holy i{pell or amu- 
let againſt the venom of a paraſite, which the 
Philoſopher juſtly calls the worſt of tame beaſts, 
as a detractor is of wild: he being indeed a kind 
of vulture; in the way of ſeizure, no leſs than 
rapine, who firſt picks out the eyes of- that 
which he deſigns to prey upon; ſuffering not the 


FI concerned to ſee any thing of that de- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction which he is to feel. And certainly 
none of the ominous birds, no night-raven or 
ſcreech-owl, can abode half ſo diſmally as theſe 
domeſtic birds of prey, which are not only pre- 
ſages, but ex 'of r 
haunt; | 0 Tis 
17. It is delle the univerſal- concern of 


thoſe chat are great and proſpetous, to chaſe 
then away, as Abraham did the fowls from his 
facrifice, Gen, 15. 11. but yet more peculiarly 
ſo of thoſe to whom fortune has given a ſudden 
IJiſe, and unexpected grandeur, they being of 
all others the moſt obnoxious to this ſort of 
harpies. The ſurpriſes of proſperity do no leſs 
diſturb the judgment, than thoſe of adverſity: 
and as one ho is in an inſtant ſnatched up to 
ſome high tower, is ſo amazed to ſee himſelf 
there, that he has no juſt ' meaſure of the alti- 
tude, but thinks every thing farther below him 
than it is; ſo they that aſcend! to greatneſs by 
ſwift and rapid motions, have their heads fo 
turned that they are apt to overvalue it, and to 
look with "contempt on thoſe whom before per- 
kaps they thought worth their envy. And on 
a mind thus prepared flattery may make any 
impreſſion, it ſuborning even Providence, as a 
witneſs on its ſide, and inferring from the dig- 
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nities obtained, the tranſecnging merit of the 
obtaines. -' Ac: hiecg of ſophiſtsy- which. the 
Nighteſt  oblerycr, may eaſily, confute, all ages 
giving inſtances of thaſe whale yiees jthave. pre; 
ferred them, and, by 3 ſtrange, chemiſtry, hays 
extracted honour out of infamous acts. Yet, to 
a mind poſſeſſecd With its gown, admiratipn, this 
ſhall paſs fer, a demonſtration. So. treacherous 
a. thing is pride, that it combines, with, all, who 
deſign to cheat us: and indeed jt is not only an 
accefiary,, [Hat .the-, pr incipab: none being in 
danger by, others. ;Hatreriey,, who are not fut 
Tedyged by:their:gwac : tom Ic 21-40 lle 
518% Lt will cherefpre be a paint gf priſgom for 
all: perſons of honour, to increas; their; eaution 
wich / their fontune, and. .24:itheyornultply thei 
revenues without: ſa eſpecially to enſorct their 
guard witbin, chat they become not) ſta ves: 
their ontu greatneb, : ſix not themſelxes in ſuch 
a. põſture oſ ſlate, nas to: becom immpveable to 
all the officts of himanity andi vility, nor think 
that their admiſſion to greatneſs, {113; ;MpoR: h 
ſame-termis on hich the; Jews were wont to te- 
ceive their. profelytes; chat they muſt renounce 
all their former relations; but to remember that 
they differ no mote from others, than a8 4 
counten {erin the place of thouſands or hundreds, 


does 
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does from one ſet in the place of dens or 
A little tranſpoſition may quite alter the caſe; 
ory; howevgr,, when they; gte. all taken; off the 
ſcore, they are then. indiſcriminately tumbled to- 
gether, and one has no precedence. of, angihers 
either in place or value. So undiſcernible will 
be the difference between the greateſt Quern, 
and the meaneſt ſervant, when death, that great 
leveller, ſhall have mixed them ; there will be 
no inquiſition in the grave, who came embalm- 
ed or perfumed thither ; and, as a learned man 
ſays, the ulcers of Lazarus will make as good 
duſt as the paint of Jezebel. 

19. But I ſhall be thought to have outrun my 
ſubject, or inſtead of that amiable image of af- 
fability, and univerſal obligingneſs, the great 


- ornament of life, to introduce the grim figure 


of death, that ſullen executioner, whom no gift, 
no prayers can mollify. Yet I cannot yield it 
wholly impertinent ; for as its final ſtroke cures 
all the infirmities of the body, ſo the foreſight 
and contemplation of it, is as much a catholicon 
for all the maladies of the mind; eſpecially that 
of inſolence and diſdain. For ſure they cannot 
much pride themſelves in an exaltation, that re- 
member they mult finally fall into the duſt: not 
AY deſpiſe others, who conſider that 

themſelves 
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themſclyes ſhall one day be infulted over by 
worms and inſects. Such mental deſcents into 
the vault or charnel-houſe, are the beſt dif- 
ciplines for the demeanour in other places, 
according to the admonition of the wiſe man, 
Remember thy end, and thou ſhalt never do 
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or PIBTY. 

, ASTLY; To complete and crown al 

other excellencies, nothing is fo proper, 
ſo neceſſary, as Piety and Devotion. This is 
the falt which ſeaſons all ſacrifices; yea, the 
altar which ſanctifies the gift; no good (how 
ſplendid ſoever in the fight of man) being ack 
ceptable to God, till it be thus conſeerated, and 
have this ſeal pf the ſanftuary upon it. This is 
a virtue truly divine, as well in its original 48 
its end; for as it comes from Heaven As A, 
afflation of the Bleſſed Spirit, ſo it tends thicher 
alſo, and” thither raiſes its votaries. This is it 
which ſublimates and fpiritualizes humanity, 
defecates and vefines it from all the dregs of 
niortality; andoſo-wingy bas cartlity ümpiſt ne 
ture, that we can ſoar aloft to the region of 
ſpirits, and by its raptures, make ſome eſſay of 
that ſtate of ſeparation, even while we are linked 
to the body. This is it which combines us ſo 
with God, that we have the ſame intereſt, the 
{ame choices ; nay, it does in à ſort communi- 
cate and interchange properties with him; the 


all- powerful God ſeems impotent, and unable to 
reſiſt 
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94 THE LADIES. CALLING. PART 14 
reſiſt its influence, whilſt it inveſts us feeble 
wretches in a kind of omnipotency, by engaging 
him for us who can do all things. 

2. Now this piety may be conſidered either 
in a larger or more limited ſenſe : in the former 
ic is as wide as the whole ſcheme gf duty, not 
confined to any one act, but extended to all the 
commands of God. For as the animal ſpirit 
diffuſes itſelf. into all; the moſt diſtant members 
of the body: ſo this more vital principle, hag 
as univerſal an influence on the mind; ſtamps 
that with ſuch an admiration; and reverence of 
God, fuch n love and complaceney in him, that 
every act is (at leaſt eats n to 
obey and glorify him. 

3. In the more limited kale ans; 12 we: 
for out more immediate intercourſe with God, 
in things purely divine.) as adorations, prayers, 
aſpirations, and all pantings and breathings of 
the ſoul after him; and in this notion it is more 
particularly called, Devotion. And this is 
comprehended in the other, as a part in the 
whole; nay, indeed, as an effect in its cauſe; 
for where piety has not firſt formed and model- 
led the ſoul, there can be no true devotion. Ex- 
ternal forms of it there may be, but theſe are but 


1 ceremony and pageantry, the moſt ſubmiſſive 


proftrations are there but like that of Dagon be- 
Jkt fore 
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fore the ark, the fall of a lifeleſs trunk ; the 
moſt elevated eyes, but a kind of convulſive mo- 
the cuttings and lancings of Baal's prieſts. Of 
therefore in their worſhips had many prepara- 
tory ceremonies of luſtration and purifying, as 
being conſcious of the incongruity, that unholy 
perſons ſhould be admitted to ſacred things. 
And accordingly Socrates has excellently (I had 
almoſt ſaid evangelically) defined, the beſt way 
of worſoipping of God, to be - the' doing what 
be commands. Indeed, without this, our devo- 
tion is mere ſtratagem and deſign; we invoke 
God as we uſe to cajole men, only to ſerve a 
preſent turn; and of fuch difingenuous ad- 
drefles; it is eaſy to read the event, or if we 
cannot, Salaman will inſtruct us, Prov. 1. 8. 
The prayers of the wicked are an abomination 
to the Lord. 

4. To treat of the ſeveral e of piety 
in the firſt notion, is not agreeable to the in- 
tended brevity of this 'treatiſe ; nor neceſſary, 
becauſe there are ſo many diſtin& tracts extanr 
on that ſubject; yet, I ſhall the more cloſely, 
to adapt it to my female readers, obſerve the 
propriety of it to women, not only as it is their 


n ornament and advantage; * 
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as they have ſomewhat mort of pre · diſpoſition 


towards it in their native temper. © God's laws; 


which are the rule of piety, have this common 


vith mens, that they are inforced upon us by the 


propoſals both of puniſhments and rewards, by 
that means engaging two of our moſt ſenſible 
paſſions, fear and love; and the female ſex be- 
ing eminent for the pungency of both theſe, they 
are conſequently the better n for the im 


preſſions of religion. 


5. This is ſo much n chat our 


| caaſculine atheiſts make an ill uſe of it, and are 


willing to "think, that religion | owes its force 
only to the impotence of the ſubject on which it 


works, that it is only an impoſition upon the 


eaſy credulity of women, and are content to 
allow them the incloſure of it; wherein, though 
they ſufficiently ſhew their contempt of piety, 
yet they unawares give a greater honour to that 
ſex than they intend, whilſt they confeſs it more 
capable of an aſſimilation to the ſupreme good- 
neſs, and of the renewal of God's image (for to 
that all piety is deſigned) than their own. And 


therefore women have ſo little reaſon to be 


aſhamed, that they ought to glory in the con- 
ceſſion, and gratefully to celebrate the goodneſs 


| of God to them, who, as he brings light out of 


ee, ſo converts their natural infirmities inta 
a means 


4 
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tencies and defects of. their nature ſubſervient 
to the operations of grace, and, by conſecrating 
their very paſſions, makes even thoſe Gibeonites 
ſerviceable to the tabernacle. But then it is o 
be remembered, that the greater is their obli- 
gation to comply with this deſign of God's, to 
let their paſſions run in the channel he has cut 
for them; ſo to confine their fear and love to 
ſpiritual objects, that they make no inordinate 
eruptions . to any thing elſe ; all their eſtima- 
tions of things dreadful or deſirable, giving ſtill 
the juſt deference to that which is eternal. 

6. And as women in general have this advan- 
tage towards piety, and obligation to it, ſo par- 
ticularly thoſe of quality, whom we may ſuppoſe 
to have generally a more early inſtitution and 
inſtruction in it, than thoſe of a meaner rank: 
and, beſides, have afterwards more opportuni- 
ties of being built up in the knowledge of their 
duty, and (by the help of an ingenuous educa- 
tion) clearer apprehenſions to diſcern it; and 
when they do ſo, have greater obligations to 
perform it, both in reſpect of God, of others, 
and themſelves. l 

7. In reſpect of God they have the greateſt 
tie of gratitude, not only for the common mer- 
cies which they partake with the reſt of man- 

kind, 
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kind, but for thoſe peculiar,” by which they 

are differenced from others,” Of which; if they 

want a juſt value, let them aſk themſelves how 

willing they would be to part with thern; how 

he that has fed delicately, would Ike to be de- 
folate in the ſtreet, or fbe that bas been brought 
p in ſcarlet, to embrace the dunghill, Lam. 4. 5. 
and according to the averſion they find to ſuch 
x change, let them eſtimate their preſent erjoy- 
mom and the thankfulneſs it exacts. 

8. Secondly,” in regard of others, their piety 
Sipuned by their fecular advantages, may be 
of more extenſive benefit; they have many op- 
portunities of doing good by their influence on 

others; or if no way elſe, yet the ſplendour of 
their example, will, by the eminency of their 
conditions, ſhine (as a light on ſome high tow- 
er) more perſpicuouſſy, and guide many into 
the fame path of virtue. And certainly it is 
no fſinall obligation that lies on them in this 
reſpect; for God, who does nothing without an 
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1 end worthy of his wiſdom, can never be thought 
4 to have ſelected ſome perfons as the objects of 
4 His bounty, merely that they may ſwill and glut 
4 themſelves with ſenſual pleaſures. No, doubt- 
I Jeſs he who is the great Maſter of the Univerſe, 
4 diſpoſes all things for common benefit; and 
4 therefore, if he have placed ſome in an higher 
N n orb, 
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orb than others, it is that they may have 
an auſpicious influence on thoſe below them; 
and if they fail in this, they are no longer ſtars, 
but comets, things of ominous and unlucky 
abode to all about them. I might enlarge on 
this ſubject; but having done it already in the 
Gentlemen's Calling, I ſuppoſe it unneceſſary, 
ſince that part is equally adapted to both ſexes. 
9. In the laſt place, they have all obligations 
to piety, in reſpect of themſelves, and that in 
two conſiderations : the firſt, of their preſent 
danger; the ſecond, of their final account. 
For their danger; it is evident they do not 
more out number their inferiors in any thing 
than in the opportunities, nay, ſolicitations to 
ſin, Wealth and honour have many ſnares, 
and, which is worſe, do often diſpoſe the mind 
to ſuch a heedleſs ſecurity, that it takes no care 
to avoid them: and as in the body, the diſeaſes 
of repletion are far more numerous than thoſe 
of emptineſs, ſo the mind is oftener vitiated by 
afluence and proſperity than by indigency and 
adverſity. It becomes, therefore, thoſe who 
are ſo ſurrounded with enemies, to fortify them- 
ſelves: and that they can no way do, but by a 
ſincere piety, that %, armour of God, which 
the Apaſtle deſcribes, Ephe/. 6. 13. by which 
alone they may repel all the darts of temptations. 
H Nay, 
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100 THE LADIES CALLING, PART f. 
Nay, not only ward the blow, but wreſt the 


weapon out of Satan's hand. So that when he 


urges to them the opportunities, the impunity 
which their wealth and greatneſs give them to 
be bad, they may retort this argument, and by 
a wholeſomer inference collect thence their great 


obligation to be good; and that not only upon 


the ſcore of gratitude, though that were enough 
to an ingenuous ſoul, but in the ſecond place 
of intereſt alſo, in reſpect of that account they 
muſt finally give. For, though God be not an 
unjuſt exactoſ, to reap where he has not ſown, 
yet he is not ſo negligently profuſe, as to do that 
which no prudent man will do, ſcatter his goods 
promiſcuouſſy, without taking notice where 
they fall; but as he diſpenſes all things by a 
particular providence, ſo he does it to a parti- 
cular end, and will exact as particular an ac- 
count, how that end has been complied withal, 

10. It is a ſmart exprobration of God's to 


ſrael, Ezek. 16, 17, 18, 19. that ſhe had ſa- 


crilegiouſly employed his Aver and gold, bis oil, 
his fiour and honey, which he had given her, in 
the ſervice of her idols, by which, as we may ſee, 
he takes notice how we diſpoſe of our temporal 
poſſeſſions, ſo it thews us how the indictment 
will proceed againſt all thoſe who ſo pervert 
their uſe. With what confuſion muſt they ap- 

pear 


* 


ef V. er pris, 5” rot 
pear at the great audit, who can give no other 
account of their receipts, but that they con- 
ſumed them upon their luſts, waged war againſt 
God with his own treaſure, and been as well 
thieves as rebels? What a luciferian fall will 
they have from their honours,” who have en- 
deavoured to undermine” God's; thought them- 
ſelves too great to pay him homage, and by 
their profane and vicious example, induced a 
contempt of him? In ſhort, what a retaliation 
of inverſions will there then be? Thoſe that 
have turned God's grace into wantonneſs, con- 
verted his bounty into the fuel of their pride 
and luxury, ſhall then have their glory turned 
into ſhame; their riots and exceſſes into the 
want of a drop of water, and ſhall retain no- 
thing of their greatneſs, but the guilt, the 
grating remembrance of having abuſed thoſe 
temporal bleſſings, which, if well managed, 
might have received them into everlaſting ha- 
bitations. How neceſſary then is it for all who 
have received ſo much upon account, to be 
often reflecting on it, examining what charges 
the great owner has impoſed upon ſo ample an 
income? what God requires of them for whom 

he hath done ſo much? And this is particu- 


larly the buſineſs of piety, which in all the 
| | H 2 fore- 
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fore-mentioned reſpects, is as the uſefulleſt, ſo 
the nobleſt accorhpliſhment of greatneſs. 

11. And ſuch it hath been accounted till this 
profane age of ours, which has removed all the 
boundaries of the former, reverſed even the in- 
ſtints of nature, and will not leave us ſo much 
of religion as the very worlt of heathens had, 
For how erroneous foever they were in the 
choice of their deities, they always honoured and 
reverenced thoſe they choſe, committed moſt 
of their enormities\in obedience, not in affront 
to them: did not aſſign their votaries, as Jero- 


Boam did his prieſts, of the meaneſt of the peo- 


ple; but thought themſelves dignified by their 
ſervice, and eſteemed it an infamy not to be 
pious. But, alas! we now a- days make other 
eſtimates; religion is fo abject, ſo contemp- 
tible a thing, as is thought fit to influence none 
that are great, either in parts or quality: and, 
therefore, though too many are willing to ap- 
propriate it to women, upon the firſt account, 
as the goſpel is the fooliſhneſs of preaching, 1 Cor. 
1. 21. yet they make exceptions upon the 
latter, and are not willing to afford it any of the 
nobler proſelytes even of that ſex. | 

12. I doubt not there are many lectures. read 


mn to fortiſy them againſt all impreſſions 
ol 


* 
* * 
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of piety, ta raze out the common notions of a 


God, and in order to that, to depoſe his vice - 


gerent within them, diſcard their conſcience, . 


that unmannerly inmate, which is ſtill ſpeaking 
what they have no mind to hear, and will be 
apt ſometimes to queſtion their grand principle, 
and tell them they have fouls. And truly it is 
no wonder if the abettors of atheiſm take this 
courſe; for, ſince they have no ſold founda- 
tion of truth or reaſon, it is but neceſſary they 
ſupport their party by authority; the counte 
nance and applauſe of great perſons: and Gag. 
knows they have too much ſucceeded in the 
deſign. But in the mean time, what ſecurity 
do they give for the truth of their pretenſions ? 
We know it is ſtill required of thoſe that will 
practiſe upon other people's concerns, that they 
put in caution to ſecure the owner from da- 


mage. But alas! what gage can they give for 


a ſoul? Who can contrive a form of indem- 
nity, where that is the thing hazanded ? . ' , 
13. It is eaſy indeed for one of theſe apoſtles 
of Satan, to tell a lady that ſhe has nothing to 
do, but to indulge to her pleaſure ; that it is 
the extremeſt folly to be frighted from a preſent 
enjoyment, by a fear of I know not what future 
{mart ; that God, and ſin, and hell, are but 
names, certain mormios and bug- bears, con- 
H 3 jured 
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jured up by divines, to work upon her fear," and 
abuſe her -credulity. - This, and much more 
of this kind may be ſaid; and I doubt often is; 


but all this while the queſtion is begged, and 


a ſtrong affirmation «mult paſs for proof: for I 
defy. all the doctors of atheiſm, to make any 
demonſtration of their tenet; and yet, though 
they pretend to no demonſtration themſelves, 
religion muſt be condemned merely for the 
want af it: that is, for not making ſpiritual 
things liable to ſenſe, for diſtinguiſhing. be- 
tween belief and ſcience; which is indeed 
for doing the moſt reaſonable thing in the 
world, viz. the remitting every object to the 
trial of its proper faculty: and they who ſuſ- 
pect it upon that account, may by the ſame 
kind of logic wrangle us out of all our ſenſes, 
may perſuade us we hear nothing, becauſe 


* the eye diſcerns not ſounds ; that we taſte not, 


becauſe the ear underſtands not guſts and favours, 
and ſo on to the-reſt. | | 

-14. And yet this is the bottom of thoſe argu- 
ments, which the great pretenders of reaſon 
make againſt religion; and in the mean time 
have ſo little ingenuity as to exclaim on the 


light credulity of fools and women, that em- 


brace the dictates of faith, whilſt at the ſame 


inſtant a n a more implicit aſſent to their 
1 negative 
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negative articles, their no- religion. A ſtratige 
magiſterial confidence ſo to impoſe on this age; 
what is ſo univerſally contradictory to all former, 
and to the common verdict bf mankind. For 
it is obſervable through all che ſueceſſions or 
men, that there were never any ſociety; any co 
lective body of atheiſts. A ſingle one rniglit 
perhaps be here and thete found, "(4s we Tee 
ſometimes monſters or miſhapen births, ) but Tot 
the generality, they had always ſuch inſtincts of a 
deity; that they never thought they ran far 
enough from atheiſm; but rather choſe to mul- 
tiply their gods, to have roo many than none 
at all; nay, were apt to deſcend to the adora- 
tion of things below themſelves, rather than to 
renounce the power above them. By which we 
may ſee, that the notion of a God is the moſt 
indelible character of natural reaſon; and there- 
fore whatever pretence our atheiſts make to ra- 
tiocination and deep diſcourſe, it is none of that 
primitive fundamental reaſon cozval with our 
humanity; but is indeed a reaſon fit only for 
thoſe, who own themſelves like the beaſts that 
periſh. 

15. But admit we could be more bountiful 
to them, and allow their opinion an equal pro- 
bability with our faith, yet even this could never 
juſtify any body in point of "prudence, that 
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{ſhould adhere to them. Common [diſcretion 
| reaches us, that where two propoſitions have 
an equal appearance of truth, there is no ra- 
tional inducement to prefer one before the other, 
till we have examined the conſequences, and find 
ſomething in the one, which may over-poiſe and 
outweigh the contrary. - Now in all things that 
concern practice, there are no motives ſo confi. 
derable, äche to invite or ayert, as ale 
and danger. 214 or 

16. Let vs bir this to che pet; — 
and examine the pretenſions of the atheiſt and 
the chriſtian in both reſpetts. But firſt, we arg 
to remember, that both advantage and danger 
are to be viewed under a double notion, either 
as preſent or as future. The former is the 
atheiſt's moſt proper ſuhject, and indeed all 
that he can pertinently ſpeak to, who proſeſſes 
himſelf only a man of this world. Here he 
will tell us, that the diſbelief of God and ano- 
ther life, is the. great enfranchiſer of mankind, 
ſets us at liberty from that thraldom, thoſe 
bonds, wherewith our ſuperſtitious fears had fet- 
tered us; that it ſuperſedes all thoſe nice and 
perplexing enquiries of lawful and unlawful, 
and reduces all our inquiſitions only to this 


one, how we. ſhall moſt pleaſe ourſelves. The 


glutzon need not put a knife to his throat; but 
| 15 
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is only to put an edge upon his palate, The 
drunkard need not refrain his cups, but only 
take care that they be filled with the moſt de- 
licious hquor, The wanton need not pull out 
his eye ; but only contrive to poſſeſs that which 
tempts him to defire ; and, in a word, none of 
our appetites need be reſtrained, but fatisfied. 
And this uncontrolled licentiouſneſs, this brutiſh 
hberty, is that ſummum bonum, that ſupreme 
bappineſs which they propoſe to themſelves, and 
to which they invite others. 

17. On the other ſide, ie wis 
without his claim to a prefent advantage, though 
of a far differing nature. He is not ſo prepoſte- 
rous, as to think it a preferment to ſink below 
his kind ; to aſpire to an aſſimilation with mere 
animals, which is the utmoſt the former amounts 
to, but he propoſes to himſelf the ſatisfaction 
of a man, thoſe delights which may entertain 
his reaſon, not his ſenſe, which conſiſt in the 
rectitude of a well-informed mind. His reli- 
gion is the perfecteſt ſcheme of morality, and 
makes hun a philoſopher without the help of 
ſchools : it teaches him the art of ſubduing his 
appetites, calming his paſſions, and, in a 
word, makes him lord of himſelf; and by that 
gives him all the pleaſures which reſult from 
ſuch a ſovereignty, Nor is he totally void even 

of 
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of the pleaſures of ſenſe, which in many in- 
ſtances are greater to him than to thoſe that 
moſt court them. Temperance cooks his 
cCoarſeſt diet to a greater guſt than all their 
ſtudied mixtures; | chaſtity makes one lawful 
embrace more grateful to him, than all the 
nauſeating variety of their unbounded luſts ; and 
contentment ſwells his mite into a talent, makes 
him richer than the Indies would do, if he 
deſired beyond them. Nor is it a contemptible 
benefit, that his moderation gives him an immu- 
nity from thoſe ſenſitive pains, which oft bring 
up the rear of inordinate ſenſual pleafures, So 
that his condition, even ſet in the worſt light, in 
that very particular wherein the atheiſt moſt 
triumphs over 2 is not ſo enn as it is 
repreſented, 

18. But if it were, hs "Ws ted thay 
would infinitely overwhelm that*:\mart, and 
that not only in his reaſon, (as hath. been ſaid 
before) but in his more ſublime diviner part, 
ſuch irradiations from above, ſuch ante-paſts 
of his future bliſs, ſuch acquieſcence in a 
calm and ſerene conſcience, as is very cheaply: 
bought with all he can ſuffer here. I know 
the profane ee at theſe things as chime- 


ras, and the illuſions of a prepoſſeſſed fancy: 


and truly, if — were ſo, they might yet 
come 
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come in balance with many of their pleaſures, 
which are as much owing to opinion and ima- 
gination: but if we conſider what ſupports 
they have given under the heavieſt preſſures, 
how they enabled the primitive martyrs, not 
only to ſuffer, but even to court all that is 
formidable to human nature, we cannot think 
that a mere fantaſtic imaginary joy, could 
deceive the ſenſe of ſuch zeal, ſuch acute 
torments. And though in this great decli- 
nation of zeal, there be perhaps ſew that can 
pretend to thoſe higher degrees of ſpiritual 
raptures, yet certainly were the votes of all 
devout perſons collected, they would all con- 
cur in this teſtimony, that even in the com- 
mon affices of piety, the ordinary diſcharge 
of a good conſcience, there is an infinitely 
greater complacency, a higher guſt and reliſh, 
than in all the pleaſures of ſenſe. But of this 
the moſt: irrefragable witneſſes are thoſe, who 
from great voluptuaries have turned devotees, 
and I dare appeal to their experience, whes 
ther of the two ſtates is the moſt pleaſant, I 
wiſh thoſe that will not believe this on other 
words, would themſelves make the trial, and 
till they do ſo, they are notoriouſly unjuſt to 
pronounce that a fiction, of whoſe reality they 
tefuſe to make proof, 2&3! 


19. By 
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19. By what hath been faid, ſome eſtimate 
er chriſtian) as to: preſent temporal felicity: 
but alas! what an allay, what a damp. is it to 
felicity to ſay it is temporal; yet we may give 
it a term below that, and ſay, it is momentary, 
For, ſince our life is ſo, nothing that depends 
en that can be_-otherwiſe, and yet, in this 
allow bottom, the irreligious embark their 
all. For, as to all future advantage, it is their 
principle to diſclaim it, they diſcern 20 re- 
tward for blameleſs fouls, Mid. 2. 22. So that 
in this particular the chriſtian does. not com- 
pare with, but triumph over them. © He -knows 
that if this. earthly houſe of his - tabernacle be 
- diffſolved, he bath 4 building of Cad; an houſe 
net” made with: hands, eternal in the Heavens, 
2 Cor. 5. 1. That when he parts with his 
life, he does nor refign his happineſs, but ſhall 
receive it infinitely improved both in degree 
and duration. And no certainly it is viſible 
enough, which opinion propoſes the fairer 
hopes, and conſequently which (fuppaſing but 
vs Rp Orr is the moſt in- 
viting. 
20. mee ee n 
ple, that che moſt glorious prize cannot ani- 
mate them: that like the ſwine, the muſcles af 
whole 
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whoſe eyes, they ſay, permit him not to look 
upward, are not concerned in all the felicities 
above, but would at a venture reſign their ſhare 
in thoſe, ſo they may ſecurely - enjoy their huſk 
and draff, But yet even thoſe who are in- 
capable of the more generous reſentments, 
may be apt enough to the more ſervile; and 
danger may fright, though glory cannot allure 
them. It concerns ſuch, therefore, to com- 
pare the miſchiets which each opinion threat- 
ens to their oppoſites, and from thence make 
an eſtimate which is ſafeſt to be choſen. And 
here let the atheiſt himſelf caſt up the ac- 
count of the dangers conſequent to chriſtia- 
nity, and it can all amount but to this, the 
deprivation, or rather moderation, of ſome 
preſent ſenſual pleaſures, or the incurring of 
ſome preſent ſenſitive pains; the former in 
the daily exerciſe of temperance and morti- 
fication; the latter, (more rarely and oftener 
in purpoſe than act) the ſuffering for righte- 
ouſneſs fake. And both theſe the chriſtian 
balances, nay, outweighs, by two more im- 
portant preſent hazards on the other ſide. To 
the former, he oppoſes the danger of being en- 
flaved to the brutiſh part of a man's ſelf, a 
thing ſo deplorable even in the judgment of 
humanity, that all writers of ethics have uni- 

| tormly 
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formly declared, no ſervility to be ſo ſordid 
and intolerable, as that of the vicious man to 
his paſſions and luſts. To the latter, he con- 
fronts the miſchief of being a ſlave to every 
man elſe, for ſuch he certainly is, whom the 
fear of ſuffering can baffle out of any thing 
he thinks juſt and honeſt. For, if all the men 
in the world could ſucceſſively have the power 
to afflict him, they would alſo have to com- 
mand and rule him; and what can be more 
abject, more below the dignity of human na- 
ture, than to have a ſpirit always prepared 
for ſuch a ſervitude? Beſides, even the ut- 
moſt ſuffering which chriſtianity can: at any 
time require, is out-vied daily by the effects 
of luxury and rage; and for one that has op- 
portunity to be a martyr fr his God, thouſands 
become fo to their vices. 

21. If from the preſent we look forward to 
future dangers, the atheiſt muſt here be per- 
fectly ſilent; he cannot ſay that the chriſtian 
after this life ſhall be in any worſe eſtate than 
himſelf, ſince he concludes they ſhall both be 
the lame nothing ; but the chriſtian threatens 
him with a more diſmal ſtate, He allows 
him, indeed, a being, yea, an eternal one ; but 
it is only ſuch as qualifies him for a miſery as 
eternal: the worm that never dies, the fire 

unquenchable, 
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unquenchable, where all the exceſſes of his 
ſhort pleaſures ſhall be avenged with more 
exceſſive, endleſs torments. His ſenſes, which 
were here'the only- organs cf his felicity, ſhall 
then be, though not the only, the very ſenſible 
mediums of his wretchedneſs; and that con- 
ſcience which he here ſuſpended from its office, 
ſhall then take out its arrears, and return all 
its ſtifled admonitions in perpetual horrors, and 
deſperate upbraidings. I need not now ſure 
aſk on which fide the greater danger lies. 
22. To conclude, the reſult of all is, that 
the tranſitory pleaſures of the atheiſt are over- 
poiſed, even by the preſent ſatisfactions of the 
pious. And the eternity of unbounded, in- 
conceivable joys he expects hereafter, comes 
in abundantly, having nothing on the other 
ſide that offers at a competition with it. And 
at the very ſame rate of proportion, we have 
ſeen the dangers alſo are ſo, that we can eaſily 
compute the utmoſt miſchief our chriſtianity 
can do us, if it ſhould be falſe; but the damage 
of the other is ineſtimable, both for the penalty 
of loſs and ſenſe. I may now appeal to com- 
mon prudence, to judge of the vaſt inequa- 
lity, and to pronounce, that ſure there had 
need be ſome great evidence of truth on the 
atheiſt's ſide, to preponderate all theſe difad- 
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vantages. Indeed,. nothing much below a de- 
monſtration can juſtify the choice of ſo dange- 
rous principles; I am ſure an equal probabi- 
lity can never do it, where the danger is ſo un- 
equal; and were the verieſt atheiſt conſulted 
in a ſecular caſe of the like circumſtances, he 
would certainly pronounce him a mad man 


that ſhould make ſuch an election. How deſ- 


perate a phrenzy then is it to do it, without 
lo much as that of equal probability; nay, 
indeed, without any probability at all? And 


yet this madneſs ſets up for the monopoly, not 


of wit only, but reaſon too; and by confidence 


and clamour, ſeeks to run down thoſe argu- 


ments it can never confute. 

23. I may be thought here to have made 
too long a digreſſion from my proper ſubject, 
but cannot confeſs it ſo; for fince my preſent 
buſineſs is to recommend piety, I can no way 
do that ſo effectually as by ſhewing its conſo- 
nancy to right reaſon, eſpecially conſidering 
the buſy induſtry now uſed to repreſent it under 
another form, and to alienate from it thoſe per- 


ſons, whoſe greatneſs may give it any luſtre or 


repute in the world; of which fort I ſuppoſe 
there are few more frequentlyꝭ attacked than 
women of quality, that converſe among thoſe 
who call themſelves the wits of the age; who, 

| living 
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living in ſo infectious an air, had need of ſome 
antidotes about them; and if what I have now 
offered, appear not forcible enough, (for it 
pretends not to the tythe of what may be faid 
on the ſubject) yet it may at leaſt do them this 
ſervice, to put them in mind of what they need, 
and ſend them to the fuller eee of 
others. 

24. And — is _ thing 1 mould earneſtly 
beg of them, that they would be fo Juſt to their 
own intereſt, as not to combine with ſeducers 
againſt themſelves ; but if they have been ſo 
unhappy as to lend one ear unto them, yet at 
leaſt not to give up both to be farced into a 
flaviſh ſubmiſſion to their dictates, but hear 
what may be ſaid on the other ſide. And ſure 
it is but a low compoſition for God thus to di- 
vide with Satan; yet it is that of which. his 
emiſſaries are ſo jealous, that it is one of their 
grand maxims, that none who- . profeſſes, divi- 
nity is to be adviſed withal ; and therefore by 
all arts they are to be rendered, either ridicu- 
lous or ſuſpected, to which methinks may be 
applied that fable (which Demoſthenes once re- 
cited to the Athenians, when Alexander de- 
manded of them to deliver up their orators) 
of the wolves and the ſheep, who, corhing to a 


treaty, the firſt article of the wolyes was, that 
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the therp ſhould give up their maſtives which 
guurded them: the refemblance is too obvious 
to nell a mintitt application. 
25. But this is manifeſtly to reverſe all for- 
mer rules, and to truſt a man father in any fa- 
culty than his on, and would never have 
prevailed in any thing, but where the ſoul is 
concerned, that poor deſpicable thing, where- 
on alone we think fit to make experiments. 
— is ſure, that if any ſhould diſpute their title 
to an earthly poſſeſſion, they would not ſo 


amel reſign it, nor would truſt their own 


Ttlves in its defence, but would © conſult - their 
ableft lawyers; and by them, ſiſt odt every 


circumſtance that might eſtabliſh their claim. 


Why ſhould they then ſuffer themſelves to be 
talked our of an heaventy inheritance, with- 
out ſo much as once propoſing” their doubrs 
to'thoſe, Whoſe Rudy and profeſfion ir is to fe- 
ſolve them? But, as in alt other” its, fo in this, 

vention is better than cure ; and, therefore, 
to thoſe that are yet untainted, the ſecureſt 
courſe will be to ſtop their ears againſt all pro: 
fane infinuarions ; and to uſe thoſe who tempt 
them to be diſloyal to their God, that ſpiritual 


adultery, as they fhould do rhofe who ſolicit 


them to the carnal, not fo much as to enter 
parly; but with the greateſt indignation de- 
5 N J teſt 
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teſt and reject them. It is the ſaying of the 
wiſe man, Prov, 25, 23. that an angry counte- 
' nance driveth' away a back-biting tongue. And 
certainly, would great perſons Jook ſeverely 
on ſuch' defamers of religion, they would 
give ſome check to that impudence of pro- 
faneneſs, which has —_— fuch a vogue in 
the world, 
ba And ſure this is oeh their duty to 
do, if they own any relation to that God 
who is ſo diſhonoured, They would think it 
a very diſingenuous thing to fit by to hear a 
friend or benefactor reviled, and expreſy no 
diſpleaſure; and is God fo 'friendleſs among 
them, that only his tradueers and blaſphemers 
can be patiently heard? Among the Jews, 
at the hearing of any blaſphemy, they rent 
their clothes; but I fear we have ſome of our 
nice dames that would be much more concerned 
at a rip in their garment, than at the rending 
and violating God's ſacred name; and could 
more patiently behold the total ſubverſion of 
religion, than the diſorder or miſplacing a lock 
or ribband. But it is to be hoped there 
ate not many ſo impious; and thoſe that are 
not, will ſurely think themſelves obliged with 
all their power, to diſcountenance all the fa- 
vourers of irreligion, whether they be the fo- 
I's lemp 
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lemn ſedater ſort, that would argue, or the jol- 
lier, . that would rally them out of their faith. 

27. But when they have thus provided 
againſt the aſſaults of others, and ſecured 


the ſpeculative part of religion, they have 


only eſtabliſhed a judicatory againſt themſelves, 


ſtored up matter of conviction and accuſation, 


if they anſwer it not in the practice. I muſt, 
therefore, after this long excurſion, return to 
my firſt point, and beſeech them ſeriouſly 
to weigh the obligations they have to piety 
in the general notion of it, as it comprehends 
all the duties of a chriſtian life; of which, as I 
intend not to f. particularly, ſo I know 
not where to find a better ſummary, than that 
which St. James has drawn up, chap. 1. ver. 27. 
Pure Teligion and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and wi- 
dotus in their afflition, and to keep himſelf un- 


7  fpotted from the world. 


28, But beſides this general, there is, (as 1 
ſaid before) another more reſtrained notion 
of piety, as it relates to our more, immediate 
intercourſe with God, in divine ordinances 
and worſhip; in which reſpect it commonly 
paſſes under the name of devotion, and thus 
conſidered, it has a great propriety to the ſe- 
male ſex, For devotion is a tender plant, that 

will 
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will ſcarce root in ſtiff or rocky ground, but 
requires a ſupple gentle foil; and, therefore, 
the feminine ſoftneſs and pliableneſs, is very 
apt and proper for it. And accordingly there 
have been very eminent growrhs of it in that 
ſex. I need not heap up examples of former 
ages, but rather perſuade this, to leave ſome 
at leaſt to the following, and the more con- 
ſiderable the perſons are, the more conſpi- 
cuous will be the example, which ſeems the 
more to adapt it to thoſe I now ſpeak to. 
Devotion in a cloiſter is as recluſe as the vo- 
tary, a light rather under a buſhel than on 
a candleſtick: and in an obſcure cottage, it 
is either not obſerved, or elſe thought to be 
but the effect of deſtitution and ſecular wants, 
a reſerve rather than. a choice; but when thoſe 
who are in the eye of the world, the moſt emi- 
nent actors on the theatre of human life, ſhall 
chooſe the part of a ſaint, when thoſe who 
want none of the divertiſements or blandiſh-, 
ments of earth, ſhall have their cqnverſation 
in heaven, this recommends it to the ſpecta- 
tors, as the true and greateſt object of human 
choice; ſince it is choſen by thoſe who know 
the utmoſt pretence of all its competitors. 

29. Nor is devotion only more excellent in 
them in regard of its effects; but it is alſo 
I 3 more 
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ſineſs do much entangle them in it. So that 
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more neceſſary in treſpect of their obligatiom, 
Devotion is an abſtraction from the world, 
and, therefore, cannot in any eminent degree 
be practiſed by thoſe whoſe neceſſities or bu- 


from ſuch, ' a far leſs proportion will be ac- 
cepted, than from thoſe, whoſe plenty and 
caſe give them no ather want but that of em- 
ployment. And certainly if there be any, of 
wthonr that can truly be ſaid, Women: af Qua- 
li are the perſans; for they, in this reſpect, 
exceed even men of the like rank: for the men 
are often engaged in public employments, and 
muſt lend moſt of their time to the uſe of. 
others; or, however, all have the care of their 
own private affairs, the management of their 
fortunes to employ them. But of women, the 
utmoſt that is ordinarily required, is but a lit- 


tle eaſy inſpection within their own. walls, the 


over ſight of a few children. and ſervants, and 
cven from this, how many are by their condi- 
tion of life exempted? And how many more 
do by their niceneſs and delicacy exempt them« 
ſelves ? And, ſurely, ſo perfect a vacancy is 
neither happy nor ſafe, And therefore God, 
who projects we ſhould be both, never deſigned: 


it for any of mankind: but where he gives ſo 
much 
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much liberty from ſecular, he expects W. er 
diligence in ſpiritual enployments. 

- 30. And, indeed, it is an amazing ung s 
fee, that any into whom he has breathed the 
breath of life, on whom he hath ſtamped the 
image of his own eternity, can think thoſe 'im- 
mortal ſouls were given them only to ſerve 
the mean and abje& uſes of their corruptible 
bodies, for which the ſoul of the dulleſt ani- 
mal would have done as well; that eating and 
drinking, fleep and recreations, which are only 
uſeful to the ſupporting: us in this world, are 
the only things for which we were ſent hither: 
And yet if we may meaſure their opinions by 
their practice, this ſeems to be the perſuaſion 
of many of our female gentry, who look 
upon it as a degrading, a kind of attainder 
of their blood, to do any thing but pleaſe 
their ſenſes. An error ſure of the moſt peri- 
cious conſequence imaginable. We know a 
lady of pleaſure is in one ſenſe a very ſcanda- 
; Jous epithet, and truly it is no very Jaudable 
one in the other ; nay, which is worſe, they are 
often co-incident, - and fall in with each other. 
She, whoſe ſole univerſal aim is pleaſure, will 
not think herſelf much out of the road, in the 
purſuit of any particular, And ſhe that thinks 
ſhe lives for no other purpoſe, will ſo often be 

| I 4 at 
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at a loſs for innocent - pleaſure, that ſhe is al- 
moſt under a neceſſity to call in the guilty, to 
ſerve the very end, as ſhe ſuppoſes, of her Be- 
ing. But, indeed, were they ſure to confine 
themſelves to ſuch as are harmleſs in their kind, 
yet the exceſs of them renders them ſinful, and 
the doting purſuit denominates them lovers of 
pleaſures more than lovers of God, a charader 
ſo black, that the apoſtle completes his cata- 
logue of the worſt of yices of the worſt * 
with it, 1 Tim. 3. 4. 

31. It is, therefore, the great goodneſs of 
God to deſign a reſcue for thoſe whpſe condi, 
tion expoſes them to that danger, and by exact- 
ing a liberal expence of time in their devotion, 
divert them from laviſhing both it and their 
ſouls together. Neither does he by this defeat 
their aim of a pleaſant liſe, but rather aſſiſt it: 
far, whereas ſenſual delights are vagrant, and 
muſt be chaced through a hundred turnings and 
wild mazes; the ſpiritual are fixed, and one 
may always know where to find them. How 
often are the voluptuous in pain to know which 
pleaſure to chooſe? like a ſurfeited ſtomach, 
the greater variety 1s ſet before it, the more it 
nauſeates all. What difficulties hath a lady 
many times to reſolve, whether an afternoon 
ſhall be ſpent at court, or at the theatre ? whe- 

| _ 
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ther at dancing, or at cards, in giving or re- 
ceiving viſits, as not knowing which will beſt 
pleaſe her? Put ſhe that knows the delights 
of devotion, knows withal that there is no 
other fit to come in competition with it; and ſo 
is not. diſtracted in her choice, nor needs go 
farther than her cloſet for the moſt agreeable 
entertainment. I know this will ſound a little 
incredible to thoſe that know no other uſe of 
cloſets, than as a conſervatory of gauds and 
baubles ; that aſpire to no pleaſure there above 
that of children, the playing with pictures and 
puppets that adorn it. Nor, indeed, do I pre- 
tend, that ſuch ſhall find thoſe ſatisfactions I 
ſpeak of. Thoſe, whoſe errand is to Beelzebub, 
the God of flies, muſt not expect to be treated 
by the God of J/rae}, An ingenuous man will 
ſcorn to obtrude himſelf on thoſe who deſire 
not his company, and ſure God will not make 
himſelf more cheap. Thoſe that will meet him 
in their cloſets, muſt come with that deſign, 
' reſort thither as to an oratory ; nay, more than 
ſo, they muſt come frequently. Spiritual joys 
know not the way to a place where they are not 
often invited: and as men ſeek not for each 
other in places where they ſeldom or never come, 
but where they daily frequent; ſo God con- 
trives, not to meet us in that place where we 
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appear rarely and W hae * we 
uſually reſort. 

32. I ſhall not need to di ototiveible 
into the ſeveral parts, that being done already 
in a multitude of other - treaties, - of which, 
if they pleaſe to conſult any one, they cannot 
want a directory for their worſhip, whgther 
private or public. Only let me obſerve the 


order and connexion of theſe two, that they 


are neither to be ſevered, nor yet to be ranged 
prepoſterouſſy. The private muſt not juſtle 
aut the public, for God expects his ſolemn ho- 
mage : and their huddling it up in private, as 
it may give men ground to ſuſpect they pay 


none at all, ſo neither God nor man can col- 


lect any thing better from it, than that they are 
aſhamed of the deity they pretend to ſerve. 
On the other fide, the public muſt as little 


fallow up the private, and where it does, 


there may be a juſt doubt of its ſincerity. Many 
attractives there may be to church, beſides 
that of piety, and indeed where that is really 
the motive, it teaches ſo much reverence to 
that awful preſence they are to approach, as 
not to come without ſome preparation. What 
ſohcitude, what critical niceneſs will a Lady 
have for her dreſs, when ſhe is to appear at a 


ng 
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no care how fordidly, how indecently ſhe appears 
when the King of Kings gives audience? Shall 
many hours, days, nay, perhaps weeks, be taken 
up in contriving for the one, and ſhall there 
never be a minute allotted for the other? This 
ſure were very unequal, and yet this is the 
caſe where the devotion of the cloſer does not 
prepare for that of the Church. If the mind 
be not firſt tuned there, it will be very ill qua- 
lified. for that harmony of fouls, which is the 
only thing God regards in our public offices. 
So that were there no other uſe of private de- 
votion, but as it relates to the public, that were 
enough to ſpeak the neceſſity of it. 

33. But indeed it is not only a needful 
preparative to that ſecred commerce, but to 
our civil. The world is but a larger fort 'of 
peſt-houſe ; in every corner of it we meet with 
infectious airs, and thoſe: that converſe: in it, 
had need of this antidote. How many temp - 
tations does every place, every hour, every in- 
terview,- preſent to the ſhocking even of that 
moral integrity, which a ſober heathen would 
judge fit to: preſerve, much more gf that _ 
piety our chriſtianity exacts. 

34. It was the obſervation that Cris mad 
of himſelf, that the day in which he ſo ſhame- 
fully fell, by facrificing to idols, he had ven- 

tured 
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tured out in the morning before he had complet- 
ed his ufual prayers. - The Devil finding him ſo 
unarmed, took advantage 30 | aſſault him, as 

knowing he had then but a ſingle impotent man 
to wreſtle: wich, who had forfeited, by not in- 
voking, the protection of God. And, indeed, 
ſince prayer is the moſt powerful exorciſm to eject 
him, we may well conclude, the omiſſion of it is 
a likely means to invite him: for if God have 
not the prepoſſeſſion, if we do not by hearty 
prayer ſurrender our ſouls to him in the morning, 
they are then all the day aſter, like that empty 
houſe mentioned in the goſpel; a fit receptacle 
ſor as many evil ſpirits as pleaſe to inhabit there. 
Nor are theſe ſpiritual the only dangers that 
attend us, we are liable to a multitude of ſecular 
ones alſo: our perſons, our fortunes, our repu- 
tations, every thing wherein we can receive a be- 
nefit, renders us equally capable of a prejudice. 
What multitudes of accidents are there 9 which 
we lie open, and nothing to guard us from them 
but the Divine Providence? which, iſwe neglect 
to ſolicit, we are ſure very unworthy of its de- 
fence. And this is a conſideration that methinks 
mould bring even the moſt ſenſual perſons upon 
their knees: for, though too many may be 
found that deſpiſe the former danger, and 


can contentedly enough expoſe their ſouls, yet 
* 
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ſuch a ha moſt tender of their tem- 
poral concerns, it being commonly the exceſ- 
ſive love of thoſe which makes them neglect 
the other. She that fears not the fall into ſin, 
will yet fear the tumbling into a precipice, and 
though ſhe cares not for the ſpotting of her inno- 
cence, would be very loth any accident ſhould 
blemiſh her face, diſparage her fame, or im- 
poveriſh her fortune; and yet from any or all 
of theſe, ſhe is utterly unable to guard herſelf, 
So that if piety will not, yet intereſt, methinks 
ſhould render. her an homager to that omnipo, 
tent power, from whence alone ſhe can derive 
her ſafety. 

35. And now methinks a duty * is —. 
bound on with the cords of a man, with hus 
man as well as divine perſuaſives, ſhould not 
eaſily be ſhaken off. I wiſh I could fay it 
never is, but I fear there are ſome of thoſe I 
now ſpeak to, who neglect it in ſpite of all 
theſe inducements ; who though they can pre- 
tend nothing ſerious enough, to own the name 
of buſineſs, do yet ſuffer a ſucceſſion of I know 
not what impertinences, to divert them. And 
indeed, were the expence of ſome ladies days 
calculated, we ſhould find every hour fo full 
of emprineſs, ſo over-laden with vanities, that 
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ren be 


15 1 


tion thould croud in. 

35. The morning is divided bes deep 
and dreſſing; nor would the morning fuffice, 
but that they are fain to make a ten bümbwe 
tation to meaſure it, not by the ſun, but by 
their time of dining, which is often as late as 
the ſtationary hours of the primitive faſts, 
though upon a far differing motive. The af- 
ternoons being by this means reduced, are too 
ſhort for thoſe many divertiſements that await 
them, and muſt therefore borrow as much of 
the night as they lent to the morning. And 
when the mere fatigue of pleaſure ſends a lady 
to her reſt, it is not imaginable that the will 
permit de votion to induce a yet greater and 
more diſagrecable laſſitude; ſo the whole round 
of her time ſtems to be a kind of magie circle, 


wherein nothing that is holy muſt appear. And 


indeed, it is one of the higheſt ſtratagems of 
Satan, thus to foreſtall their time; and by a 
perpetual ſupply of diverſions, inſenſibly fteal 
from them the opportunities of divine offices ; 
an artifice by which I-preſume he prevails on 
fome, who would ſtartle at his our, and more 


apparent temptations, | 

37. Nor needs he more than the ſucceſs of 
this project; for if this habitual neglect of pie- 
| ry 
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ty ſhould not finally end in great and criminal 
commiſſions, (as it is'naturally very apt to do) 
yet his intereſt is ſufficiently cured by ſuch a 
euſtomary omiſſion, which amounts to no leſs 
than the living without God in the world: a ſtate 
ſo hopeleſs, that when the Apoſtle recollects to 
the Ephefians the wretchednels of their Gentile 
ſtate, he does it in thoſe very words, Eph. 2. 12. 
And ſure, thoſe that live ſo under chriftianity, 
are not in à better, but worſe condition, by 
how much the contempr of God i is more ww 
donable than ignorance. © 

38. It therefore infinitely concerns thoſe who 
are in danger of fo fatal a ſnare, to look about 
them, and endeavour to countermine Satan, 
and be as induſtrious to fecure their duty, as 
he is to fupplant it; and to this purpoſe, one 
of the uſefulleſt expedients I know, is to be 
afore-hand with him; I mean, to make their 
devotions the firſt buſineſs of the day ; by which 
I intend, not only thoſe ejaculations wherewith 
we all: ſhould open our eyes, but their moſt ſet 
and ſolemin prayers; a practice fo highly expe- 
dient to the perſons fore-mentioned, that it falls 
little ſhort of neceſſary; and that upon ſeveral 
reaſons. * | 
39. Firſt, in relation to ane of the great 
ends of morning prayer, which is to ſupplicate 
We the 
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the guidance and protection of God for the 
whole day. Now if this be not done, till 
ſome ladies dreſſings be finiſhed// it will be half 
a mockery, a moſt prepoſterous requeſt, as to 
the greateſt part of the day, which, will. be paſt 
before; and beſides the abſurdity, there is dan- 
ger in it; for all the preceding time is as it 


were outlawed by it, put from under the di- 


vine protection. Alas, are God's ſafeguards to 
be only meridional, to ſhine out only with the 
noon-day ſun ? Do they ſuppoſe Satan keeps 
his hours, and ſtirs not abroad till the after- 
noon, that there is no danger either of corpo- 
ral or ſpiritual miſchiefs, before that time of the 
day? Certainly, if the noiſe of the barp and the 
viol, which Jaiab mentions, chap. 5. 12. do 
not drown it, they may often hear a morning as 
well as evening paſſing-bell. With how many 
others does the. glaſs; of life run out, whilſt 
they are at their looking: glaſſes? How many 
bodies are maimed and wounded in the time 
they are trimming and decking theirs? And 
who made them differ from others, 1 Cor. 4. 7. 
Or what tenure have they in the ſafety of. one 
moment, ſave what they owe to God's Pro- 
vidence? And what rational expectation can 
they have of that, when they do not invoke 
te 


; 40. Nor 
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40. Nor are the ſpiritual dangers: leſs, but 
rather much more; and they muſt be very 
flight obſervers: of themſelves, if they do not 
diſcern that ſnares may be laid for them in their 
receſſes in their chambers, as well as in places 
of the moſt public reſort. Indeed, were there 
no other than what relates to their dreſs, and 
curioſity thereof, it were enough to evidence 
their danger, ſcarce any part of that but carry- 
ing a temptation in it: to pride, if it hit right, 
and pleaſe their fancy: to anger and vexation, 
if it do not. They had need, therefore, to put 
on their armour before their ornaments, by a 
prepoſſeſſion of prayer and meditation, to ſecure 
their vitals, leſt, by an internal death of grace, 
their bodies (in their utmoſt luſtre) prove but 
the painted ſepulchres of their ſouls. 

41. In the ſecond place, this appears re- 
quiſite, in oppoſition to the indecency and in- 
congruity of the contrary. How inverted an 


eſtimate do they make of things that poſtpone 
the intereſt of their ſouls, to the meaneſt mem- 


ber of their bodies, pay a ſupererogating at- 


rendance to the one, before the other comes 
at all into their care, Bur, what is yet worſe, 
how vile a contumely is offered to the Ma- 
jelty of God, who is uſed as they do their dun- 
ning creditors, poſted off with an excuſe of 
350 K AQ 
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no. leiſure yet to ſpeak with him; whilſt, in the 
mean time, all the for their vanity can 
have ready acceſs and full audience. God 
muſt wait till their taylor, their ſnoe-maker, 
pleaſe to diſmiſs them, and, at the beſt, can be 


ſhoal of artificers. 

42. But thirdly, it is very doubtful Aa 
he ſhall obtain ſo much from them; for j may 
often happen, that he ſhall be quite precluded, 
fo numerous are the parts of a modiſh equi- 
page, and ſo exact a ſymmetry is required in 
the whole, that it is the bufineſs of many hours 
to complete it. When, as it was faid of the 
Roman ladies, a council muſt be called about 


the placing of an hair that fits irregularly, when 


one thing after another ſhall be tried, and again 
rejected, as not exact, or not becoming, time 
all the while inſenſibly ſteals away, and, though 
that will not ftay for them, yet dinner doth, 
and then their bellies begin to murmur, to 
pay any longer attendance on their backs, and 
claim the next tura; and between theſe two 
competitors, it 1s odds devotion will be quite ex- 
cluded, or reduced only to a grace before meat: 
and» well if that, conſidering how unfaſhionable 
even this is grown. In the mean time, what a 
Wretched improvidende is it, to reduce the 
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one neceſſary buſineſs of the day to ſuch un- 
certainties, nay, almoſt zo a certain —_ 
pointment ? 

43. Yet ſuppoſe this hen were | only 
imaginary, and a lady were infallibly ſure not 
to loſe the time for her prayers, yet in the 
fourth place, ſhe will be likely, by ſuch, prece- 
ding diverſions, to loſe much of her zeal in 
them, ſo that, if they be ſaid at all, they will 
ſcarce be ſaid in a due manner. There is, alas 
ſuch a repugnancy in our nature, to anx. thing 
ſpiritual, that we cannot clofe therewith in an 
inſtant; but as a benumbed frozen body will 
need ſome rubbing and chafing, before it can 
be fit for motion, ſo our more frozen ſouls re- 
quire ſome previous incitation, before they can 
with any vigour exert themſelves in devotion, 
Now, ſure, the dreſſing time, (I mean ſuch a 
dreſſing as we now ſuppoſe) is not very proper 
for ſuch preparations. It is, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely apt to indiſpoſe and unfic them; for 
when the fancy is poſſeſſed with ſo many little 
images of vanity, they will not eaſily be ejected. 
That ranging faculty is, God knows, too apt 
to bring in even the remoteſt diverſions; but 


when it has ſuch a ſtock ready at hand, how 


will it pour them in upon the mind, to the 
great allaying, if not utter extinguiſhing of de- 
votion ? 
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44. When all theſe conſiderations are put 
together, it will ſure appear wholeſome coun- 
ſel, that ſuch perſons ſhould not truſt fo im- 
portant a duty to ſo many caſualties; but in 
the firſt place ſecure a time for that, repair to 
their oratory before their drefling-room, and, 
by an early conſecration of themſelves to God, 
defeat Satan's claim, and diſcourage his at- 
tempts for the reſt of the day. We know there 
is a natural efficacy in a good beginning, to- 
wards the producing of a good ending: but in 
ſpiritual things, the influence is yet greater, 
| becauſe it draws in auxiharies from above, 
and engages the yet farther aſſiſtances of 
grace, Upon which account I am apt to be- 
lieve, that where this duty is ſincerely and fer- 
vently performed in the morning, it will not 
totally be neglected in the ſucceeding. parts of 
the day. It will be eaſy to diſcern the ſame 
obligation, the ſame” advantage of cloſing the 
day with God, that there was to begin it; and 
when thoſe two boundaries are ſecured, when 
thoſe are looked upon as ſtrift duty, and con- 
ſtantly obſerved; it is not unlikely but their 
piety may grow generous, and with David, 
 - Pal. 55. 17. add to the evening and marning 4 
| noon-day office ; for where devotion is real, it is 


apt to be progreſſive; and the more we con- 
: verſe 
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verſe with God, the more we ſhall deſire to do 
ſo. Thus we ſee how this little cloud, like that 
of Elijah, 1 Kings 18. 44. may overſpread |the 
Heavens; and this handful of firſt- fruits - 
hallow the whole day. 

45. Nay, indeed, when it has advanced thus 
far, it will probably go farther: it will not keep 
itſelf only on the defenſive part, but invade 
its oppoſites, get daily ground of thoſe vani- 
ties, by which it was before oppreſſed. For when 
a lady has in her cloſet waſhed her cheeks with 
penitential tears, ſhe cannot, ſure, when the 
comes out, think them prepared for the varniſh 
of the paint and fucus. When ſhe has atten- 
tively examined her conſcience, - that impar- 
tial mirror, and there diſcerned all the ble- 
miſhes of her nobler -part, ſhe will, fure, with 
ſomewhat a more cold concern, © conſult her 
looking-glals. And when ſhe has, by pious 
vows and reſolutions, put on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
Rom. 13. 14. it will be impoſſible for her to be 
very anxiouſly careful about her garments. 
This devout temper of her mind, will, by a holy 
leger-de-main, ſhuffle the romances out of her 
hand, and ſubſtitute the oracles of truth; will 
not let her dream away her time 1n phantaſtic 
ſcenes, and elaborate nothing; but prompt her 
to give all diligence to make her calling and elec- 

K 3 tion 
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tion ſure. In & word, when ſhe once under. 
ſtands what it is to ſpend one hour devoutly, ſhe 
will endeavour to reſcue all the reſt from trifles 
and impertinent entertainments; and employ 
them to purpoſes more worthy the great end of 
her being. Thus may ſhe almoſt inſenſibly wind 
herſelf out of the ſnare, diſentangle herſelf from 
thoſe ' temptations wherewith ſhe was enwrapt ; 
and, by having ber heart ſo ſet at liberty, 
run the ways of God's Commandments. Pſal. 119. 
46. But private devotion, though of excellent 
effect, cannot commute for the, omiſſion of pub- 
lic; nor indeed can it long maintain its vigour, 
unleſs ſometimes theriſhed by the warmth of 
chriſtian aſſemblies; and if God- pleaſe to viſit 
them in their cloſets, they are even by their own 
laws of civility, obliged to return his viſits, and 
attend him in his houſe. I fear too many 
adapt the inſtanee in the formality too, and come 
as unconcernedly to him as they do to one an- 
other. It is true, thoſe that pay him a cordial re- 
yerence at home, will certainly do it in the church, 
and therefdte; by the little we ſee performed by 
ſome there, we may doubt God ſees as little 
in their retirements. But what ſpeak I of an 
hearty reverence, when it is viſible that there 
are thoſe that pay none at all? How rare a 
ſight is it for ſome ladies to appear at church? 
| How 


7 
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How many times (I had almoſt ſaid hundreds) 
do we ſee their coaches ſtand at the play-houſe, | 
for once at God's? They ſeem to own no di- | 
ſtinction of days, unleſs it be, that Sunday is 
their moſt vacant ſeaſon to take phyſick, or to 
lie a- bed; and if ſuch do ever come to church, 

' devotion is like to be the leaſt part of their 

errand ; ſome new garment perhaps or dreſs is 
to be ſhewed, and that thought the place where 
the moſt critical judges of thoſe things will 
be molt at leiſure to obſerve them; or if they 
come not to teach new - faſhions, it may be 
they come to learn, and ſuch documents will 
be ſurer to be put in practice, than any in the 
ſermon. Poſſibly they expect to ſee ſome friend 
or acquaintance there, and as if Chriſt were to 
be ſerved (as he was born) in an inn, maks 
his houſe the common rendezvous, in which to 
meet their aſſociates. If they have any more 
ingenuous attractives, it is commonly that of 
curioſity, to hear ſame new celebrated preacher, 
and that rather for his rhetoric than his divi- 
nity; and this motive (though the beſt of the 
ſet) is but like that which . prevailed with thoſe 
Jews St. Jobn mentions, who came to 7e/us that 
they might ſee Lazarus, John 12. 

47. I ſhall not rank among theſe motives, 
that of hypocriſy and feeming holineſs, for 
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from that, all the reſt do acquit them. Indeed, 


it is the only fin which this age has ſeemed to 


reform, and that too only by -way of Antiperi- 


 faſis, not by the virtue, but the iniquity of 


the times. Religion is grown ſo unfaſhionable, 
ſo contemptible, that none can now be tempted 
to put on ſo ridiculous a diſguiſe. And although 
as to ſingle perſons, I confeſs' hypocriſy one 
of the deepeſt guilts, fuch as has a peculiar 
portion aſſigned it by Chriſt in the place of | 
torment, Matib. 24. 51. yet as to communi- 
ties, I cannot but think it better to have a 
face of religion than profaneneſs. The ex- 
ample of the former may work beyond itſelf, 
and the foim of godlineſs in ſome, may pro- 


| duce the power of it in others; but a pattern 


of profaneneſs, the farther it- operates, the 
worſe, - and all the progreſs it can make, is 
from one wickedneſs to -another: ſo that 1 
fear, as St. Bernard wiſhed for his fever again, 
ſo the church may ere long for her hypo- 
crites. | | 
48. But to recall myſelf from this digreſ- 
ſion, let us-a little enquire how thoſe, whom 
the fore-mentioned motives bring to- church, 
behave themſelves there; and that is indeed 
with great conformity to the ends of their 
coming. Their errand is not to be ſuppliants, 
* neither 
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neither do they put themſelves in a poſture: 
kneeling is impertinent for them who meats 
not to” pray; but as the Apoſtle deſcribes che 
idolatrous ſervice of the fraelites, They fart 
down to eat and drink, and roſe up to play, ſo 
theſe ſit down to talk and laugh with their 
pew-fellows, and riſe up to gape and look 
about them. When they ſhould be confeſſing 
their ſins to Almighty God, they are apolo- 
gizing (perhaps) to one another, for the omiſ- 
ſion of a ceremonious viſit, or ſome other 
breach of civility; when they ſhould be 0b/ery« 
ing the goings of God in the Sanctuary, Plalm 68; 

they are "inquiring when this lady came to 
town, or when that goes out; nay, perhaps, 
the theatre is brought into the temple, the laſt 
play they ſaw is recollected, and quotations 
enough brought thence to vie with the preach- 
er. It is impoſſible to reckon up all their to- 
pics of diſcoutſe, nay, it were ſcandalous” for 
one that reproves them to-pretend to know, by 
how many impertinences (to ſay no worſe) mY 

profane that holy place and time. 

49. But that all-ſeeing eye, in whole pre- 
ſence they are, keeps an exact account, and 
will charge them, not only with the principal, 
but the product; nat only with their own ir- 


reverences, but with thoſe which by their ex- 
_ ample 
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140 THE LADIES CALLING, PART 1, 
ample or , encouragement, they have occaſioned 


in others; nay, farther, even with that ſcandal 


that redounds to Chriſtianity by it. For when 
one that is to. chooſe a religion, . ſhall read the 
precepts of Hytbagoras, | enjoining, that the 
gods muſt not be worſhipped in paſſing by, as 
it were accidentally, but with the greateſt ſo- 
lemnity and intention; when they ſhall conſi- 
der the care of Numa in inſtituting officers, 
who at ſacrifices, and all divine ſervices, ſhould 
call upon the people to keep ſilence, and ad- 


vert to devotion; or but the practice of the 


preſent Mahometans, ho permit none to fit in 
their Meſgues, nor to pray without proſtration: 
when, I ſay, this is conſidered, and compared 
with the ſcandalous indecency obſervable in our 
churches, he will ceryainly exclude chriſtianity 
from all competition in his choice; nor allow 
that the name of a religion, whoſe very wor- 
ſhip appears ſo profane, and whoſe votaries 
mock the God they pretend to ſerve. 

50. Yet how ſevere ſoever the charge may 
lie againſt ſome, I am far from including all 
under it. I know there are many ladies whoſe 
examples are reproaches to the other ſex, that 
help to fill our congregations, when gentle- 
men deſert them, and, to. whom ſometimes we 


alone owe, that our churches are not furniſhed 
| like 
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like. the feaſt in the parable, Lake 14. 21. 
merely out of highways and hedges, with the 
poor and the maimed, the ball and the Blind ; 
yet ſome even of theſe may be liable to. ſame 
irregularity, which may be the effect of inad- 
vertency or miſ-perſuaſion, though not of con- 
tempt or profaneneſs. 

51. And firſt, it is obſervable in eme who 
come conſtantly, that yet they come not early, 
ſo that a. conſiderable part of prayers . is. paſt 
ere they enter the church. This , firſt cauſes 
ſome diſturbance to others, the ſucceſſive en- 
try of new comers keeping the congregation 
in a continual motion and agitation, which,. 
how unagreeable it is to devotion, Numa, a 
heathen prince, may teach us, who, as Pluterch 
tells us, took a particular care, , that in the time 
of divine worſhip, no knocking, clapping, or 


other noiſe ſhould be heard; as well knowing 


how much the operations of the intellect are 
obſtructed by any thing that importunes the 
ſenſes. What would he have ſaid, ſhould he 
have come into one of our city-congregations, 
where often during the whole time of prayer, 
the clapping of pew-doors does out-noife the 
reader”? 

52. But beſides the 8 of the thing, 
and the interruption it gives to others, it is 


very 
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142 THE LADIES CALLING. PANT r. 
very injurious to themſelves; a kind of Par- 
tial excommunication of their own inflicting, 
which excludes them from a part of the di- 
vine offices, and from that part too which is 
of the moſt univerſal concern, I mean the 
comfeſfion of fins, which the wiſdom of our 
church has fitly placed in the beginning of 
her ſervice, as the neceffary introduction to 
all the reſt. For, conſidering how obnoxious 
we are all to the wrath and vengeance of God, 
our firſt buſineſs is to deprecate that, by an 
humble confeflion of our guilt.” Would any 
malefactor that had forfeited his life to juſtice, 
come boldly to his prince, and without taking 
notice of his crimes, importune him to beſtow 
the greateſt favours and dignities vpon' him? 
Yet it is the very ſame abrupt impudence in 
us, to fupplicate the Divine Majeſty, before 
we attempt to atone him; to aſk good things 
from him, before we have acknowledged the 
ill we have done againft him. And to ſuch, 
| God may juſtly make fuch a return as Auguſtus 
did to one that had entertained him much be- 
low his greatnefs : I knew not before that we 
were ſuch familiars. | 
53. It will much better become them to 
anticipate the time, to wait at«the poſts of bis 


doors, Prov. 8. 34. and contrive to be there 
before 
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before the ſervice begins, that fo by previous re- 


collection, they may put their minds in a fit 


poſture of addreſs at the public audience. This 
(by the way) ſpeaks it to be no very laudable 
cuſtom, which almoſt univerſally prevails, that 
thoſe few who do come early, ſpend the inter- 
val before ſervice in talking with one ano- 
ther, by which they do not only loſe the ad- 
vantage of that time for preparation, but con- 
vert it into the quite contrary, and do there- 
by actually unfit and indiſpoſe themſelves. God 
knows, our hearts, even in the moſt compoſed 
temper, are too apt to create diverſions; we 
need not ſtare game for them to chaſe, and 
by prefacing our prayers with ſecular diſcourſe, 
make a gap for the ſame thoughts to return 
upon us in them. Beſides, in relation to the 
place, it has a ſpice of profaneneſs, it is the 
bringing the Moabite and the Ammonite into 
the temple, Deut. 23. 3. a kind of invaſion 
on God's property, by introducing our worldly 


concerns, as divertiſements, into the houſe 


which is called by his name, folemnly de- 
dicated to him, and therefore dedicated that 
it might be his peculiar. So that with a lit- 
tle variation, we may to ſuch apply the ex- 
poſtulatory reproof of the apoſtle to the Co- 


rinthians, 1 Cor. 11. 12. What, have ye nat 
Hoi ſes 
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houſes to talk and converſe in, or deſpiſe ye the 
. Church of God ? But this is, I confeſs, a re- 
proof that will not reach to many, there be- 
ing ſo few of the better fort that come early 
enough to talk before ſervice; and as for thoſe 
who talk at it, we have already ranked them 
under another c/a/s. Yet give me leave to 
add, that thoſe fall not much ſhort of that 
degree of profaneneſs, who come late, only be- 
| cauſe they are loth to riſe, or to abate any 
thing of the curioſity of their dreſs. For ſhe 
that prefers her floth or her vanity before 
God's ſervice, is like, how decently ſoever ſhe 
behave herſelf, to give but an inſignificant at- 
tendance at it. 

54. But 1 gueſs this may in many proceed 
from another cauſe, which though leſs in their 
intention, is not ſo in reſpect either of its un- 
reaſonableneſs, or its effects; and that is an un- 
equal eſtimate they male of the parts of God's 
ſervice. This laſt age has brought in ſuch a 

iality for preaching, that prayer ſeems com- 

> ra (like Sarah to Hagar) deſpicable in 
their eyes: ſo that if they can but come time 
enough to the ſermon, they think they have 
diſcharged their weightier part of the law, and 
of their own duty, This miſperſuaſion, though 
it have too generally diffuſed itſelf through 
both 
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both ſexes, yet it ſeems to have been very eſpe- 
cially imbibed by the female. And beſides the 
evidence that Sunday gives, the week-days af- 
ford no lefs. Let there be a lecture, though at 
the remoteſt part of the town, what hurrying is 
there to it: but let the bell toll never fo loud 
for the canonical hours of common-prayer, it 
will not call the neareſt of the neighbourhood. 
I ſpeak not of thoſe who are at defiance with 
our ſervice, and have liſted themſelves in ſepa- 
rate congregations ; (for I intend not to trace 
them through their wild mazes) but of thoſe 
who yet own. our church, and object not to 
its offices, but only have ſuffered their value 
for them to be inſenſibly undermined by their 
greater zeal for preaching. God ſure intends an 
harmony in all ſacred ordinances, and would 
not have them ſet up a party againſt each 
other, but mutually aſſiſt each other's opera- 
tion upon us. Thus prayer diſpoſes us to re- 
ceive benefit by preaching, and preaching 
teaches us how to pray aright; and God grant 
we may long enjoy the public opportunities of 
both. Yet ſince this age has brought them to 
a competition, I muſt take leave to ſay, that 
if we come impartially to weigh prayer and 
preaching, the balance will incline another 
way than it ſeems with many to do, and we 

ſhall 


_ 
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ſhall find N the moſt eſſential part of re- 
ligion. 

55. The end of preaching is two-fold, ei- 
ther to teach us what we know not, or to ex- 
cite us to practiſe what we already know : now 
in relation to. the - firſt of theſe ends, I ſuppoſe 
there is a wide difference between preaching 
at the firſt promulgation of the goſpel, and 
now. It was then the only way of reveal- 
ing-to the world the whole myſtery of our fal- 

vation; ſo that the apoſtles inference was then 
- trrefragable, How ſball they believe on him of 
whom they have not beard, and how. ſhall they 
bear without à preacher ? Rom. 10. 14. But 
where chriſtianity is planted, and the New Teſ- 
tament received, we have therein the whole 
doctrine of Chriſt ; nay, we have not only the 
matter, but the very form of _ thoſe ſermons 
which Chriſt and his apoſtles preached ; ſo that 
unleſs we think them not ſufficiently gifted, we 
cannot but acknowledge we have in them am- 
ple inſtruction both for faith and manners; 
enough, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, 4% make us wiſe 
unto ſalvation, 2 Tim. 3. 15. And the reading 
of thoſe being a conſiderable part of our 
church's ſervice, we have the moſt genuine 
preaching, even before the miniſter aſcends 


' the mr Beſides, for the help of choſe whoſe 
youth 
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youth or incapacity , diſables, them, from mak- 
ing collections thence for themſelves, our 
church has epitomized the moſt neceſſary 
points of belief, and. practice in, the catechiſm, 
not (as the. Roman) to preclude their,. farther, 
ſearch,; but to, ſupply them in the interim till 
they are qualified for it ; and hy that early ing 
fuſion of chriſtian principles, to ſecure, them of 
chat knowledge which is ſupply, peeefiary to 
their ſalyaton, !.,// 11 oo No eo 
56. Now ſure, to people i in this tare, 7 
ing is not of ſo abſolute neceſſity: in reſpect 
ol inſtruction, as; it was for thoſe. who from 
heatheniſm and. idolatry were to he brought 
firſt to che knowledge, and. then 210 che faith 
of Chriſt. We ſeem therefore nom more gene: 
cally concerned in the other end of preaching, 
the exciting us to practice; ſor alas l there are 
few of ug who ſtumble on ſin ſor want of 
light; but either through heedlefſneſs, and want 
ol looking before us, or elſe by a wilful pro- 
ſtration of ourſelves to it; ſo that we often need 
to be rouſed out of our negligence, to be fright- 
ed out of our ſtubbornneſs, Land by a cloſe ap- 
plication of thoſe truths we either forget, or 
ſuppreſs, be animated to our duty. And for 
this purpoſe preaching is doubtleſs of excellent 
uſe; and the nauſeating of it, ſnews a very 
KL. hck 
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fick - conſtitution of mind; yet ſure the over. 
greedy defire may be a diſeaſe alſo- He that 
eats more then he can concoct, does not ſo 
much aſſiſt as oppreſs nature; and thoſe that run 
from ſermon to ſermon; that allow themſelves 
no time to thew, much leſß to digeſt what 
chey hear, will fooner conſoutd their brains, 


than better their lives. Nay; it oft betrays 
them to a very pernicious deluſion ; it diverts 


them from many of the practical parts of piety; 


and yet gives chem a confidenice that they are 
extraordinarily pious ; and by their belief, that 
religion conſiſts prihcipally in hearing, makes 
them forget to try thernſ&hves' by that mote 
infallible teſt of doing God's WII. So that 
whereas God never deſigned preaching for mort 
than a guide in their way, they make it their 
way and their end tos; ant} hearing mult; like 
a circle, begin and terminate in itſel. 
57. I am li in fecular concerns, we ſnould 
ttunk him a very unprofitable ſervant, that after 
his Lord had given him directions whit to do, 
ſhould be ſo -tranfportetl © with” hearing his in- 
ſtructions, that he ſhould deſire to have it in- 
finitely repeated, and ſo ſpend the time wherein 
he ſnould do the work. And ve have reaſon to 
think God will make the ſame 8 
oo who do the like in his ſervice. - 


58. Ono 
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5g. One would now thitk chat this ravenous 


appetite of hearing ſhould ſuperſede all nice- 
neſs in it; yet we find it does not, but that 


ſome make x ſhift to be at once voracious and 
ſqueamiſh. If this ſpiritual food be not artificially 
drefled, it is too groſs for their palares i the phraſe 
maſt be elegant, the words well accented, and 
the enticing words of man's wiſdom, Which St. 
Paul diſchims in his preaching, ' 1 Cor. 4. 4. 
is that which they principally regard. Nay, 
the memory of the preacher becomes the moſt 
material point of his fermon, and the firſt glance 
on his book prejudices him. I need not add 
the extravagances of an uncouth tone, à furi- 
vus vehernence, or fantaſtic geſture, wherein 
the ul and viral efficacy of -preaching has 
deen ſolemnly placed. Now it is evident, all 
thefe are but trivial accompliſhments; ſo that 
thoſe who inſiſt fo much on them, do make 
preaching much lefs ſacred and divine than in- 
deed it is; and therefore cannot without abſur- 
dity, Lay che main ſtreſs of religion upon it, or 
make that the higheſt of God's ordinances, 
which owes all its gratefultefs with them do the 
endowments of men. Some may think 1 pur- 
fue this ſubje& roo far, but I am ſire I do it 
not with deſign to derogare from the juſt re- 
ſpect due to preaching ; only I would not have 
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159 THE LADIES CALLING, PART I, 
it monopolize our eſteem; or juſtle out another 
duty, which is of more e and in- 
diſpenſable neceſſity. | 

59. And Juch W is — that re- 
ſpiration of the ſoul, which is ſo neceſſary, that 
it admits not of long intermiſſion, and therefore 
ſeems to carry the ſame proportion to hearing, 
which breathing does to cating: we may make 
long intervals of feeding, and yet ſubſiſt; but 
if we ſhould do {o,.1n. breathing, we cannot re- 
cover it. Prayer is like the morning and even- 
ing ſacrifice under the lau, which God ordain- 
ed ſhould be perpetual whereas preaching is 
but like the readings in the ſynagogues on the 
ſabbaths and feſtivals. Indeed, however we have 
confounded the terms, it is prayer only that can 
properly be called the worſhip of God; it is 
that py which we pay him his ſolemn homage, 
acknowledging; his ſovereignty, and our own 
dependance. When we hear, we do no more 
than what every diſciple does; to his maſter ; 
but when we Pray, we own. him as the ſpring 
and ſource of All the good we expect, as the 
author of our being, and the object of our 
adoration: in a, word, we do by it profeſs him 
our God it being an impreſs of mere natural 


religion, to ſupplicate the Deity. we acknow- 
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60. And 
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600. And as by prayer we tender the greateſt. 

honour to Cod, ſo likewiſe do we procure 
the "greateſt: advantages to ourſelves. Prayer 
is the powerful engine, by which we draw, 
down bleſſings; it is the key Which lets us 
into the immenſe ſtore-houſe of the Almighty; 
nay, it is that upon which the efficacy of preach- 
ing depends. The word is but a dead letter. 
without the ſpirit; and God has promiſed the 
fpirit to none but thoſe that aſk it, Lule, 11, 13. 
So that prayer is that which enlivens and in- 
ſpirits our moſt ſacred actions: and, accord- 
ingly in ſcripture we find it ſtill a concomitant 
in all eccleſiaſtical concerns. When an apoſtle 
was to be ſubſtituted in the room of Judas, 
we find they referred it not to the deoiſion of 
lots, till God, who had the ſole diſpoſing of 
them, Prov. 16. 33. had been invoked by ſo- 
lemn prayer, Acts 1. 24. So when Barnabas 
and Saul were to be ſeparated to the miniſtry, 
though the appointment was by the Holy Ghoſt, 
yet that ſuperſeded not the neceſſity of prayer; 
the apoſtles prayed (yea, and faſted too) before 
they laid hands on them, Acts 13. 3. Nay, 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, though he knew 
what was in man, and needed no guidanee, 
but his own omniſcience in his choice; yet 
we find that before his election of the twelve 
3 apoſtles, 
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1 Tm Las GAKLING, PART, 
apoſtles, he continued 4 whole night in prayer 
to God, Luke 16. 12. doubtleſs, to teach us 
how requiſite prayer is in all our important 


intereſts, which, like the pillar of cloud and firg 


to the Mfraolites, is our beft convoy through 
the wildernefs, through all the ſnares and termpta · 
tions, through all the calamities and diſtreſſes 
of this world, and our moſt infallible guide 
to the land of promiſe. 

61. And ſure, when all cheſe are the pro- 
perties of prayer, though private, they will not 
leſs belong to the public. Such a conſpiration 
and union of jmportunate devotion, muſt have 
a proportionable increaſe in its effect : and if 
Heaven can ſuffer yiolenee by the fervour of 
one ſingle votary, with what ſtorms, what bat, 
teries will it be ſealed by 2 numerous con- 
gregation? We find the church is by Chrift 


compared to an army with banners, Cant, ch, 


9; 3- but fure never is this army in ſo good 


array, in fo inyineible a poſture, as upon its 


knees. The eccleſiaſtical ſtory tells us of a 
legion of chriſtians in Aureliuss camp, who 
in that poſture diſcamfired two aſſailants at 
once, the enemy and the drought; that breath 
which they fent up in prayers, like a kindly 
exhalation returned in rain, and reheyed the 


periſhing army: and had we but the ſame 


fer vour, 


/ 


Soy. b i at TT 


fervour, and the fame innoceney, could we lift 
up but as pure hands as they did, there would 
be no bleſſing beyond our reach. But the leſs any 
of us ſind ourſelves ſo qualified, the more need 
we have to put ourſelves among thoſe that are. 
62. There is a happy contagion in good- 
neſs, fed as green wood may be kindled by 
the neighbouring” flame; fo the example of 
another's zeal may quicken mine. There is 
certainly ſome advantage in being in ſuch com- 
pany ; thoſe ſhowers of benediction which their 
prayers bring down, are fo plentiful, * that ſome 
drops at leaſt may ſcatter upon thoſe about 
them. We find Eſpa, for Feboſhaphat's ſake, 
endured the preſence of Jeboram, whom other- 
wiſe he profeſſes he would not have looked to- 
wards, 2 Kings, 3. 14. and God may perhaps 
do the like in this caſe; and as he profpered 
Potiphar for Foſeph's ſake, Gen. 39. 5. ſo the 
piety of ſome few may redound to the benefit of 
all. From all theſe conſiderations, I ſuppoſe 
may ſufficiently be evinced the neceſſity and 
benefit of public prayer, and conſequently the 
unreaſonableneſs of thoſe, who upon any pre- 
tence neglect it. I ſhall now only beſeech thoſe 
to whom I ſpeak, to -make the application to 
themſelves, and to ſhew they do fo by their more 


carly and more aſſiduous attendance on it. 
L 4 63. There 


154 THE LADIES, CALLING, PART 1, 
6. There is alſo another duty to which many 
of thoſe o whom I write ſeem to need incita- 
tion, and that is communicating a part of 
devotion which the looſer ſort ſcarce ever think 
in ſeaſon till their death-bed; as if that ſacra- 
ment, like the Romaniſt's extreme unction, were 
only fit for expiring ſouls, But to ſuch we may 
apply the words of the angel to the woman, 
Luke 24. 5. Why ſeek ye the living among the 
dead ? Why, think ye that the ſun of righte- 
ouſneſs is only to ſhine in the ſhades of death, 
or that Chriſt is never to give us his fleſh, till 
we are putting off our own? It is ane principal 
end of that ſacrament to engage and enable ys 
to a new liſe. How prepoſterous. then is it, 
how utterly inconſiſtent with that end to defer. it 
to the hour of death? It is true, it is a good 
Viaticum tor ſuch as are in their way towards 
bliſs ; but it is tao bold 2 hope, to fancy that 
it ſhall in an inſtant bring them into that way, 
who have their whole life poſted on in the con- 
trary. The roads to Heaven and Hell he ſure 
too far aſunder to be within diſtance of one ſtep ; 
nor can it with any ſafety be preſumed, that once 
receiving at their death, ſhall expiate ſo many 
wilful neglects of it in their life, 
_ 64. But I ſhall ſuppoſe theſe total omiſſions 
are not a common guilt; yet with many 
| others 
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others the ſault differs only in degree they do 
not wholly omit, but ytt come fo unfrequently; 
as if they thought it a very arbitrary matter he- 
ther they come or no. And this truly is ob- 
ſcrvable in many, who ſeem to give good at- 
tendance on other parts of divine worſnip. For, 
indeed, it is a ſad ſpectacle to ſee, that let a 
church be never ſo much crowded at ſermon, it 
is emptied in an inſtant when the communion 
begins: people run as it were frighted from it, 
as if they thought with thoſe in Malachi, that 
the table of the Lord is polluted, Mal. f. 12. 
that ſome peſt or infection would thence break 
forth upon them. A ſtrange indignity to the 
Majeſty, and ingratitude to the love of our Re- 
deemer. Let a King, or but ſome great man 
make a public entertainment, how hard is it to 
keep back the preſſing multitude: many officers 
are neceſſary to repel un- invited gueſts : and 
yet. here there needs more to drive us to it, 
though the invitation be more general, and the 
treat infinitely more magnificent, 

65. I know this fault (like many. other) 
ſhrouds itſelf under a fair diſguiſe to the hum- 
bleſt vencration. People ſay, it is their great 
reverence they have for the ſacrament, that 
keeps them at ſo great a Miſtance : but ſure 
that is but a fictitious reverence which diſcards 

obedience: 
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15% THE LADIES (CALLING. PART 1 
obedience : and when' Chriſt commands our 
coming, - our drawing back looks' more like 
ftubbornieſs and rebellion, than awe and reſpect. 
J ſuppoſe we pretend not to exceed the primi- 
tive chriſtians in humility and godly: fear, and 
yet they communicated daily: and, therefore, 
ſure our reverence is of a much differing make 
from theirs, if it produce ſuch contrary effects. 
Indeed, it is to be feared, that many put a 


great cheat upon themſelves in this matter. The 


Euchariſt is juſtly accounted the higheſt of 
divine ordinances; and thoſe who think of 
no preparation in other, yet habe ſome gene- 
ral impreſſions of the neceſſity of it in this: 
but the uneaſineſs of the taſk diſcourages them, 
they dare not come without a wedding garment, 
and yet are loth to be at the pains to put it on : 
fo that all this goodly pretext of | reverence, 
is but the Devil in Samue/'s mantle, is but ſloth 
clad in the habit of humility. [Wt 

66. And to this temptation of ſloth, there 
is another thing ſubſervient, and that is the 
eaſy and flight opinion which is commonly 
taken of fins of omiſſion. Many are ſtartled 
at great commiſſions, think them to carry a 
face of deformity and horror, who in the mean 
time look on omiſſions only as privations and 
mere nothings, as if all the affirmative precepts 


were 
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were only things of farm, put in by God 
rather to try our inclinations, than to ohlige 
our performance ; and ſo, were rather over 
tures and, propoſals; which ye. may. aſſent. ta, 
or not, than uyunchons, which, at our. peril 
we, mult obey. A fancy no lefs abſurd. than 
impious. That God ſhould. be content ſo to 
compound with his creatures, (and like a prince 
over-powered by his vaſſals) conſent to remit 

all their homage, abſolve them from all poli- 
tive duty, ſo they would be but ſo civil as 
not to fly in his. face, or to commit outrage on 
his perſon, But this wild imagination. needs no 
other confutation, than that form of indictment 
our Saviour gives us, as the model of that which 
ſhall be uſed at the laſt day, Matth. 25, where 
the whole proceſs lies againſt ſins of omiſſion, 
and yet the ſentence is as diſmal and irreverſible, 
as if all the commiſſions in the world had been 
put into the bill, A 

67. And certainly of all omiſſions, none 1s 
like to be more ſeverely charged than. this of 
communicating, which is not only a difobe- 
dience, but an unkindneſs, which ſtrikes not 
only at the authority, but the love of . aur 
Lord, when he fo affects an union with us, 
that he creates myſteries only to effect it, 
| when 
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158 THE LADIES CALLING pART 1. 
chen he deſcends even to our "ſehſiidlity, and 
becauſe we want ſpiritual appetites, puts him- 
felf within reach of our natural; and as he 
bnce veilec his divinity in fleſh; ſo now he 
veils even that fleſh under the form of our 
corporal nouriſtimtent, only that he may the 
more indiffolvably unite, yea, incorporate him- 
ſelf with us. When I fay he does all this, we 

art not only injpious, but inhuman if it will 
not attract us. Nay farther, when he does all 
this upon the moſt endearing memory of what 
he has" before done for us, when he preſents 
himſelf to our embraces,” in the ſame form 
wherein he preſented himſelf to God for our 
expiation, when he ſhews us thoſe wounds 
which dur iniquities made, thoſe ſtripes by 
which we wete healed, that death by which 
we were revived, ſhall we, to complete the 
ſcene of his paſſion, force him alſo to that pa- 
thetic complaint, Lam. 1. 12. Is it nothing 
70 you, all ye that paſs by ? Shall we, inſtead 
of miting our breaſts (as did other witneſſes 
of his ſufferings) turn our backs? If we 
can "habitually do this, it is to be feared the 
next degree will be to wag our heads too, 
and we ſhall have the profaneneſs to deride; 


what we have not the piety to commemorate. 


68. And 
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68. And. this, ſeems, to be 30 improbable = 
— for in religion there are gradual,dech- 
nations as well as advances; coldneſs and te- 
pidity will, (if not ſtopt in its progreſs,) quickly 
grow to lothing and contempt. And indeed 
to what can ye more reaſonably impute the 
great overflowings of profaneneſs among us, 
than to our ill huſbanding the megns of Grace: 
Now certainly, of all chase means, there is bone 
of greater N and Peer than che bleſſed 
ſacrament. u e id 11.1942 ta 

69. Were — ehe benefit derived 
from it, ſave chat which the preparation ice 
plies, it were very,, conſiderable. It brings vs 
to a recollection, fixes,,our indefinite purposes 
ol ſearching, and. trying our ways, which elſe 
perhaps we mould. infinitely defer; ſtops ur 
career in Gn, and by acquainting us with our 
ſelves, ſhews us where our danger lies, and 
how we are to avert it, what breaches are made 
in upon our ſouls, and how we muſt repair 
them, all which are with many ſeldom thought 
of, but when the time of communicating ap- 
proaches. We live fo far off from ourlelyes, 
know ſo little what is done in us, that we 
anſwer the deſcription the prophet makes of 
the ſurpriſe of Babylon, of which the king 
knew nothing till poſt after poſt ran to in- 
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160 THE CADftS CALLING. FAR r. 
form him, that His rity was takin u one end, 


| Yer! 51. 31. We often lie fecute while the 


etiemy” is withini or walls, and tHertfort they 
tre fHendly alattns Which the Sacrament gives 
us to look to our defence. Bur if, when the 
trumpet ſoundt, none will prepare himſetf to the 
battle, if, When the miniſter pives warning of a 
ſacrament, he the preparation it r6quikes,' we 
go dur ways, «and with Gallio, kart for none of 
thofe things ; or wick Feliz,” Ad 24. 26. put it 
off to à convenient time, we wilfully expoſe our. 
felves,” and it is but juſt,” Chrift's dreadful me- 
nace ffould be executed upon us, that we 4e 
1 bu, Ens, who will fruſtrate ſuch an PRI. 
y of a teſcue froth chen: 
Jol But it is not only this retnotet and acciz 
dental advantage (this preventing grace) which 
the holy cuchariſt affbrds: n oomains yet greater 
and more merinfic behefits, is a ſpring of aſiſt- 
ing grace alſo. It is u magazine of ſpiritual 
artillery, to fortify us againſt all aſfaults of the 
devil, the great femedy for all the maladies 
of our fouls, that which, if duly received, will 
qualify us to make St. Paul's boaſt, Phil. 4. 13. 


can do all things through Chriſt which frengtb- 


ens me. In a'word; it is to us whatever we 
need, wildom, righteouſneſs, ſanctification and 


redemption, beranfe it poſſeſſcs us of him who 


it 
. 
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is .o, 1 Coz. 1. Jo. ſa that whenever we neglect it, 
we manifeſtly betray out on intereſt, and do 
mn chooſe death, whilſt we thus run. from 


1 $: e 
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71. . avicuintianatales 
all ſorts of arguments for this duty: oh that 
ſame (at leaſt) of theni may prevail! If ve ate 
not tractable enough to do it in obedience, yet 
let us be ſo ingenuous as to do it for love, for 
gratitude r if for nrither of theſe, let us be 
at leaſt. ſu wiſe as ta do t fur imtereſt and ad- 
vantage. I know-peopte art apt to pretend ha- 
fineſs; the farm and the bxen maſt excuſe their 
coming to the feaſt ; but alas! What bufineſs 
can there he of — or — 
with this? 
feded to thoſe I now ſpeak! to, who, he ob» 
ſerved hetare, have leiſure more than enougn, 
fo that it nud be one part of che benefit, it 
taking up ſome ot their tùme: let me therefore 
earneſtly beech them not to grudge à fe of 
*. Leh PAR happy an 3 
ment. 

72. Did e ee 
tions invite them to an interview, they would 
not think him too importunate, though be re- 
peated the, ſummohs weekly, nay, daily; but 
would punctvally obſerve the meeting: and 
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162 THE, LARS CALLING. PART-4. 
when' their Saviour ſeldomer intreats .thein com- 
panyy»ſhall he not abtain it? muſt he;mever ſee 
them but at two or three ſolemn times of the 
year? And ſhall they wonder at any inter- 
vening invitation (as tlie Shunamite s. huſband 


dict at her going tothe prophet, when it was 


neither netu unaon nor Sabbatb, a Kings, 4. 23.) 
und. tell him it as not yet Eaſter or Chry/tmas : 
tlis werevinot onby to be itreligious, but 
runde; and methinks thoſe who ſtand ſo much 
upon the punctilioes of civility one to another, 
ſhovld-not then vnly lay aſide their good man- 
ners, when they: are to treat with their Re- 
Aeemer. Certainly he is not ſo unpleaſant com- 
pony that they need ſhun his converſe; if he 
domnppear ſo to any, ii is that ſfiunning that is 
che dauſe of it. He does not open his treafure 
&pſtrangers: they that come now and then for 
form fake; no wonder if their entertainment be 
A dold as their addreſs. They that would in- 
deocbh rage botu fret the Lord is, Pſalm 34. 8. 
muſt, by the frequency of their coming, ſhew 
the heartineſs of it, and then they would in- 
deed find it a feaſt. f fat things, N prophet 
ſpeaks. 5 | WOLV EDT. 4034 E 
73. In a word, let them but make expe- 
riment, reſolve for à certain time (be it a 
year or thereabouts) to omit no opportunity, 


(and. 
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(and with all no due preparation) of commu- 
nicating; I am a little confident they will af- 
terwurds need no other importunity, but that 
of their own longings : the expiration of that 
definite time, will prove the beginning of that 
indefinite, and their reſolutions will have no 
other limit but their lives. For certainly there 
is not in all. the whole myſtery of godlineſs, 
in all the œconomy of the Goſpel, ſo expe. 
dite, fo infallible a means of growth in grace, 
as a frequent and worthy participation of this 
bleſſed facrament. I cannot therefore more 
pertinentiy cloſe this ſection, than with this 
exhortation to it, by which they will not 
only complete all their devotions, crown and 
hallow the reſt of their oblations to God, but 
they will be advanced alſo in all parts of prac- 
tical piety. For though this and other ſacred 
offices be performed in the church, the effi- 
cacy of them is not circumſcribed within thoſe 
walls, but follows the devout foul through all 
the occurrences of human life. 

74. She that has intently conſidered the 
preſence of God in the ſanctuary, has learned 
ſo much of his ubiquity, that ſhe will not 
eaſily forget it in other plac?s, and ſhe that 


remembers that, will need no other guard to 
M ſecure 
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ſecure her innocence, no other incentive to 
animate her endeavours, ſince ſhe is viewed 
by him who is equally powerful to puniſh or 
reward, who regards not the perſons of the 
mighty, nor can be awed into the conniv- 
ance of a crime. Indeed a ſerious adver- 
rence to the divine preſence, 1s the moſt cer- 
tain curb to all diſorderly appetites, as on 
the contrary, the not having God before their 
eyes, is in Scripture the comprehenſive de- 
ſcription of the moſt wretched profligated ſtate 
of ſin. It concerns therefore all thoſe who. 
aſpire to true piety, to nouriſh that awful ſenſe 
of their hearts, as that which will beſt en- 
able them to practiſe the Apoſtle's advice, f 
2 Cor. 7. 1. To cleanſe themſelves from all 
filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfett 
bolineſs in the fear of God. 

75. I am ſenſible that this ſection is ſpun 
out to a length very unproportionable to the 
former ; but as the principal wheel in an ar- 


tificial movement, may be allowed a bulk 


ſomewhat anſwerable to its uſe, ſo upon the 
lame account, the ſize of this is not unjuſti- 
fable: the piety which this deſigns to recom- 
mend, being the one neceſfary thing, which 
muſt influence all other endowments. We 
5 1 know 


r. Ww. or rr. 26g 
know the coarſe reſemblance Solomon makes of 
a fair woman without diſcretion, that ſhe is like 
a jewel of gold in a ſwine's ſnout, Prov. 22. 12. 
but even that diſcretion (if any ſuch could be) 
without piety, were but the adding one jewel 
more, expoſing another valuable thing to the 
ſame deſpicable ridiculous uſe. But to ſpeak 
truly, there is no real diſcretion, where there 
is no religion: «and therefore Solomon ſeems 
in this place to underſtand by it that practi- 
cal wiſdom, which in the ſacred dialect, (his 
writings eſpecially) is equivalent to the fear 
of the Lord. It is true, there may be a ral- 
lying wit, to ſcoff and abuſe, a ſerpentine wili- 
neſs, to ' undermine and deceive; but that fort 
of wiſdom (like that of Achithophel) finally 
converts into fooliſhneſs, does very often ap- 
pear to do fo in this life, but muſt certainly 
in the next, becauſe it builds upon a falſe bot- 
tom, prefers temporal things before eternal. 
And as neither beauty nor wit, (the two cele- 
brated accompliſhments of women) ſo will nei- 
ther greatneſs nor honour give any advantage 
without piety, it will only (as hath been al- 
ready obſerved) make them more exemplary 
ſinners, inflame the account, and ſo expoſe 


them to a greater degree of condemnation. For 
M 2 ſure 


\\, 


PART I. 
] Aeus them 
the wiſe man, 


I conclude all with another irrefta- 


gable maxim of the ſame author. H/hether one 


1:6 


fure it is not their ſex that will 
be rich, noble or poor, their glory is the fear of 


WWi/d, 6. 6. Mighty men ſball be mightily tor- 
the Lord. 


from the diſmal denunciation of 
mented, 
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* © qualifications, which arè at once the 


duty and che ornament of the Female Sex con- 
ſidered at large: theſe, like the common gens, 
inv6lve all. But there are alſo ſpecific dif- 
ferences ariſing from the ſeveral eircumſtances 
and ſtares of life, ſome ' whereof may exact 
greater degrees even of the former virtues, and 
all may have ſome diſtinct and peculiar requi- 
ſites adapted to that peculiar ſtate ahd condition 
and theſe our propoſe#merhod engages us now 
to conſider, Human life is full of viciſſitudes 
and changes, ſo that it is impoſſible to enu- 
merate all the leſſer accidental alterations to 
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168 THE LADIES CALLING, PART Il. 
which it is liable, But the principal and moft 
diſtinct ſcenes, in which a woman can be ſup- 
poſed regularly to be an actor, are theſe three, 
Virginity, Marriage, and Widowhood : which, 
as they differ widely from each other, ſo for the 
diſcharging of -theif reſpective duties, there are 
peculiar cautions worthy to be adverted to. 
7 2. Virgiaity.is. firſt in order of time, and if 
Te 7 we will take St. Paul's judgment, in reſpect of 


* 4 excellence alſo, .1 Cor. 1 And indeed, ſhe 
3 that preſerves herſelf in that ſtate upon the ac- 
" "i count he mentions, ver. 34. that ſhe may care 
4 $ far the things that are of the Lord, that ſhe may 
| a 1 be holy both in body and in ſpirit, deſerves a great 
of 4 1 deal of yeneration, as making one of the neareſt 
BY 7 approaches to the, angelica] ſtate. . And\acgord- 
32 6 ingly, in the primitive times, ſuch 4. Virginity 


1 was had in a ſingylar. eſtimation, and by the al 
jk N 3 ſignment of the ſchool-men, . q hath A; particular 
. coronet of glory belonging to, it. Nay, even 
among the heathens, a conſecrated, Virgin yas 
looked on as a thing moſt ſacred. The Roman 
Veſtals had extraordinary privileges allowed them 
by the ſtate z and they were generally held in 
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12 Y | ſuch reverence, that teſtaments, and other de- 
* "MW poſitums of the greateſt truſt, were uſually com- 
5 mitted to their cuſtody, as to the ſureſt and 
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SECT. 1. or VIRGING.' | 169 
was ſo to convicted malefactors; the magiſtrates 
veiling their faces when they appeared, and 
giving up the criminal to the commanding in- 
terceſſion of Virgin innocence. 

3. As for the religious orders of Virgins, in 
the preſent Roman Church, though ſome, and 
thoſę very great abuſes have crept in; yet 1 
think. it were to be wiſhed, that thoſe who ſup- 
/preſſed them in this nation, had confined them- 
ſelves within the bounds of a reformation, by 
choofing rather to rectify and regulate, than 
aboliſh them. : 

4. But though there be not among us ſuck 
focieties, yet 'there may be Nuns who are not 
profeſſed. She who has devoted her heart to 
God, and the better to ſecure his intereſt againſt 
che moſt inſinuating rival of human love, in- 
tends to admit none, and prays that ſhe may 
not, does by thoſe humble purpoſes conſecrate 
herſelf to God: and perhaps more acceptably, 
than if her preſumption ſhould make her more 
poſitive, and engage her in a vow, ſhe is not ſure 
to perform. 7 

5. But this is a caſe does nat much need 
ſtating in our clime, wherein women are ſo little 
tranſported with this zeal of voluntary Virginity, 
that there are but few can find patience for it 


when neceſſary. An old maid 1s now thought 
M 4 ſuch 
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which it is liable, But the principal and moft 
diſtinct ſcenes, in which a woman can be ſup- 
poſed regularly to be an actor, are theſe three, 
Virginity, Marriage, and Widowhood : which, 
as they differ widely from each other, ſo for the 
diſcharging of theit reſpective duties, there are 
peculiar cautions worthy to be adverted to. 

2. Virginity is. firſt, in order of time, and if 
we will take St. Paul's judgment, in reſpect of 
excellence alſo, 1 Cor. 7, And indeed, ſhe 
that preſerves herſelf in that ſtate upon the ac- 
count he mentions, ver. 34. that ſhe may care 
for the things that are of the Lord, that ſhe may 
be holy both in body and in ſpirit, deſerves a great 
deal of yeneration, as making one of the neareſt 
approaches to the, angelica] ſtate, | And acęord- 
ingly, in the primitive times, ſuch a, Virginity 
was had in a ſingylar eſtimation, and by the al 

ſignment of the ſchool-men, . hath A; particular 
coronet of glory belonging to it. Nay, even 
among the heathens, a conſecrated, Virgin was 
looked on as a ching moſt ſacred. The Roman 
Veſtals had extraordinary privileges allowed them 
by the ſtate; and they were generally held in 
ſuch reverence, that teſtaments, and other de- | 
poſitums of -the greateſt truſt, were uſually com- 
mitted to their cuſtody, as to the ſureſt and 
moſt inviolable ſanctuary. Nay, their preſence 
4.4 was 
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was ſo to convicted malefactors; the magiſtrates 
veiling their faces when they appeared, and 
giving up the criminal to the commanding in- 
terceſſion of Virgin innocence. 

3. As for the religious orders of Virgins, in 
Je preſent Roman Church, though ſome, and 
thoſe very great abuſes have crept in; yet 1 
think. it were to be wiſhed, that thoſe who ſup- 
preſſed them in this nation, had confined them- 
ſelves within the bounds of a reformation, IP 
choofing rather to rectify _ regulate, than 
aboliſh them. 

4. But though there be not among us fuck 
focieties, yet there may be Nuns who are not 
profeſſed. She who has devoted her heart to 
God, and the better to ſecure his intereſt againſt 
che moſt inſinuating rival of human love, in- 
tends to admit none, and prays that ſhe may 
not, does by thoſe humble purpoſes conſecrate 
herſelf to God : and perhaps more acceptably, 
than if her preſumption ſhould make her more 
poſitive, and engage her in a vow, ſhe is not ſure 
to perform. ; 

5. But this is a caſe does nat much need 
ſtating in our clime, wherein women are ſo little 
tranſported with this zeal of voluntary Virginity, 
that there are but few can find patience for it 


when neceſſary. An old maid is now thought 
M4 ſuch 
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ſuch a curſe, as no poetic fury can exceed, 
booked on as the moſt calamitous creature in nav 
ture. And I ſo far yield to the opinion, as to 
confeſs it to thoſe who are kept in that ſtate 
againſt their wills; but ſure the original of that 
Miſery is from the deſire, not the reſtraint of 
marriage: let them but ſuppreſs that once, and 
the other will never be their infelicity. But I 
muſt not be fo unkind to the Sex, as to think it 
is always ſuch deſire that gives them an averſion 
to cclibacy; I doubt not, many are frighted 
only with the vulgar contempt under which that 
ſtate lies; for which if there be no cure, yet 
there is the fame armour againſt this, which is 
againſt all other cauſcleſs reproaches, viz. to 
contemn it. Yet I am a little apt to believe 
there may be a prevention in the caſe. If the 


ſuperannuated Virgins would behave themſelves 
with gravity and refervednefſs,. addict themſelves 


to the ſtricteſt virtue and piety, they would give 
the world ſome cauſe to believe it was not their 
neceſſity, but their choice which kept them un- 
married; that they were pre- engaged to a better 
amour, eſpouſed to the Spiritual Bridegroom: 
and this would give them among the ſober ſort, 
at leaſt the revetence and eſteem of matrons. 
Or if, after all caution and endeavour, they 
chance to fall under the tongues of malicious 


ſlanderers, 


«i 
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Aandlerers, this is no more than happens in all 
other inſtances of duty: and if contempt be to 
be avoided, Chriſtianity nfelf muſt be quitted as 
ell as Virgin- chaſtiiy. But if on the other 
ſide, they endeavour to diſguiſe their age by all 
the ienpoſtures and gaieties of a youthful dreſs 
and behaviour, if they ſtill herd themſelves 
among the youngeſt and vaineſt company, betray 
a young mind in an aged body, this muſt cer- 
tainly expoſe them to ſcorn and cenſurd. If no 
play, no ball, no dancing meeting can eſcape 
them, prople will undoubtedly conclude, that 
they deſire to put off themſelves, to meet with 
chapmen, who ſo conſtantly keep the fairs. 1 
wiſh therefore they would more univerſally try 
the former expedients, which I am confident are 
the beſt amulet againſt the reproach they ſo 
much dread, and may alſo deliver them from 
the danger of a more coſtly remedy; I mean 
that of an unequal and imprudent match, 
which many have ruſhed upon, as they have run 
frighted from the other, and ſo by an unhappy 
contradiction, do both ftay long and marry 
haſtily, gall their necks to ſpare their ears, and 


run into the yoke rather than hear fo ſlight and 


unreaſonable a reproach. They need not, I 
think, be upbraided with the folly of ſuch an 
election, ſince their own experience is (to many 

of 
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of them) but too ſevere a monitor. I ſhall not 
inſiſt farther on this; but having given the elder 


Virgins that enſign of their ſeniority, as to ſtand 
firſt in my diſcourſe; I ſhall now addreſs more 


6. And here the two grand elements eſſential 
to the Virgin-ſtate, are modeſty. and obedience, 
which though neceſſary to all, yet are in a more 


eminent degree required here. And therefore, 


though 1 have ſpoken largely of the virtue of 


modeſty in the firſt part of this tract, yet it will 


not be impertinent to make ſome farther reflec- 


tions on it, by way of application to Virgins, in 


whom modeſty ſhould appear in its higheſt ele. 
vation, and ſhould come up to ſhamefacedneſs, 
Her look, her ſpeech, her whole behaviour, 
ſhould own an humble diſtruſt of herſelf; ſhe is 
to look on herſelf but as a novice, a probationer 
in the world, and muſt take this time rather to 
learn and obſerve, than to dictate and preſcribe. 


Indeed, there is ſcarce any thing looks more in- 


decent, than to ſee a young maid too forward 
and confident in her talk. It is the opinion of 
the wiſe man, Eccl. 32. 7. that @ young man 
ſhould ſcarce ſpeak, though twice aſked : in pro- 
portion to which, it will fure not become a 
young woman, whoſe ſex puts her under greater 
reſtraints, to be either importunate or magiſte- 


rial 
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rial in her diſcourſe. And though that which 
former ages call boldneſs, is now only aſſurance 
and good breeding, yet we have ſeen ſuch bad 
ſuperſtructures upon that foundation, as ſure will 
not much recommend i it to any conſidering perſon. 

7. But there is another breach of modeſty, as 
it relates to chaſtity, in which they are yet more 
eſpecially concerned. The very name of virgin, 
imports a moſt critical niceneſs in that point. 
Every indecent curioſity, or or impure fancy, is 
a deflowering of che mind, and every the leaſt 
corruption of them, gives ſome degrees of defile- 
ment to the body too. For between the ſtate of 
pure immaculate virginity, and arrant proſtitu- 
tion, there are many intermediate ſteps ; and ſhe 
that makes any of them, is ſo far departed from 
her firſt integrity. She that liſtens to any wanton 
diſcourſe, has violated her ears; ſhe that ſpeaks 
any, her tongue; every immodeſt glance viti- 
ates her eye, and every the lighteſt act of dal - 
hance, leayes ſomething of ſtain and ſulliage 
behind it. There is therefore a, moſt rigorous 
caution requiſite herein : for, as nothing is more 


clean and white than a perfect virginity, - ſo every. 


the leaſt ſpot ar ſoil is the more diſcernible. Be- 
ſides, youth is for the moſt part flexible, and ea- 


ſily warps into a crookedneſs, and therefore can 


never ſet itſelf too far from a temptation, Our 
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174 THE LAS Exiting, PART ti. 
tender Vloſſoins we are fain to flereen and ſhel- 


ker, becauſe every-unkindly ait nps and deſtroys 
them, and nothing ean be more nice and defi. 
bate than a tmerden virtue, which "ought not t 
be expaled to any of thoſe malignant airs which 
may blaſt and corrupt it, of which God knows 
there are too many; ſorne that — en 
and others from writhorrtt.. Hoy — - 14 
3. Of the firſt ort, 2 none ore Min 
chievous than curioſity, | EY temptation whith 


_ foiled*fuman nature even in Paradiſe : and; 


therefore, ſore” a feeble girl bught not to truſt 
herſelf! with that, which ſubdtudt her better for- 


tied parent. Fhe truth is, am effect of igno· 
tanoe cannot be ſo blameable in other caſes; "as 
* is eommendable in tis. Indeed, it is the 
feſt and meſtinvincible guard j for lie who is 
curious to know: indecent-things; it is odds bur 
me will too ſoon and too early buy the Icarning. 
The ſuppreſſing and deteſting all ſuch curioſi- 
ties, is, therefore, that eminent fundamental 
piece of continenee I would recommend to 
them, as that Which will protect and ſeeure 
Abe reſt. : 

9. But when Sey ive ſet this guard upon 
themſelves, they muſt provide againſt foreign 
alſaults too; the moſt dangerous whereof I take 
to be ill company and idleneſs. Againſt the 

| firſt, 
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firſt] they muſt provide by a prudent choice of 
converſation, which ſhould generally be of their 
own ſex ;; yet, not all of that neither, but ſuch 
who will at leaſt entertain them innocently, if 
not proſitably. Againſt the ſecond, they may 
ſecure themſelves by a conſtant ſeries of employ- 
ments: I mean, not ſuch frivoleus ones as are 
more idle than doing nothing, but ſuch as are 
ingenious, and ſome way worth their time: 
wherein as the firſt place is to be given to the 
offices of piety, ſo in the intervals of thoſe, there 


are divers others, by which they may not unuſe- 
fully fill up the vacancy of their time: ſuch are 


the acquiring of any of thoſe ornamental improve- 


ments which become their quality, as writing, 


necdle- works, languages, muſic, or the like. 
If I hould here infert the art of conomy and 
houſehold management, I ſhould not, I think, 
affront them in it; that being the moſt proper 


feminine buſineſs, from which neither wealth 


nor greatneſs can totally abſolve them: and a 


little of the theory in their parents houſe, would 


much aſſiſt them towards the practice when they 
come to their own. In a word, there are: many 
parts of knowledge uſeful for civil as well in 
divine life; and the improving themſelves in 
any of thoſe, is a rational employment. 


. But I confeſs I know not how to reduce 
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176 THE LADIES CALLING. PART 1t, 
to that head many of thoſe things which from 
divertiſements, are now ſtept up to be the ſo- 
lemn buſineſs of many young ladies, and 1 
doubt of ſome old. Such is in the firſt place, 
gaming, a recreation, whoſe lawfulneſs J queſ- 
tion not, whilſt it keeps within the bounds of a 
reereation: but when it ſets up for a calling, 


J know not whence it derives its licence. And 


a calling ſure it ſeems to be with ſome ; a labo- 
rious one too, ſuch as they toil night and day 
at, nay, do not allow themſelvesꝰ that remiſſion 


which the laws both of God and man have pro- 


vided for the meaneſt mechanic. The ſabbath 
is to them no day of reſt, but this trade goes 
on when all ſhops are ſhut. I know not how 
they ſatisfy themſelves -in ſuch an habitual waſte 
of their time : (beſides all the incidental faults 
of avarice and anger) but I much doubt that 
plea, whatſoever it is, which paſſes with them, 
will ſcarce hold weight at his tribunal, who 
has commanded us to redeem, not fling away 
our time. 

11. There is another thing to which ſome 
devote a very conſiderable part of their time, 
and that is the reading of Romances, which 
ſeems now to be thought the peculiar and only 
becoming ſtudy of young ladies. I confeſs their 
youth might a little adapt them to theſe when 

they 
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they were children, and I wiſh they were always 
in their event as harmleſs: but I fear they often 
leave ill impreſſions behind them. Thoſe amo- 
rous paſſions, which it is their deſign to paint to 
the utmoſt life, are apt to inſinuate themſelves 
into their unwary readers, and, by an unlxppy 
inverſion, a copy ſhall produce an origihal. 
When a poor young creature ſhall read there 
of ſome triumphant beauty, that: has I know 
not how many captived knights proſtrate at her 
feet, ſhe will probably be tempted to think it a 
fine thing; and may reflect how much ſhe loſes 
time, that has not yet ſubdued one heart: and 
then her buſineſs will be to ſpread her nets, lay 
her toils to catch ſomebody who will more fa- 


rally enſnare her. And when ſhe has once 


wound herſelf into an amour, thoſe authors are 
ſubtile caſuiſts for all difficult caſes that may 
occur in it, will inſtruct in the neceſſary arti- 
fices of deluding parents and friends, and put 


her ruin perfectly in her own power. And truly, 


this ſeems to be ſo natural a conſequence of this 
ſort of ſtudy, that of all the divertiſements that 
look ſo innocently, they can ſcarce fall upon any 
more hazardous. Indeed, it is very difficult to 


imagine what vaſt miſchief is done to the world, 


by the falſe notions and images of things; par- 
ticularly of love and honour, thoſe nobleſt con- 
cerns 
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cerns of human life, / repreſented” in theſe mir- 
rors. But when we confider upon what prin- 
ciples the duelliſts and hectors of the age defend 
their outrages, and how great a devotion is 
paid to luſt, inſtead of virtuous love, we can- 
not be to ſeek. for that goſpel, which makes 
theſe doctrines appear orthodox. 

12. As for the entertainments which they 
find abroad, they may be innocent, or otherwiſe, 
according as they are managed. The common 
intercourſe of civility is a debt to humanity, 
and therefore mutual viſits may often be ne- 
ceſſary; and ſo (in ſome degree) may ſeveral 
harmleſs and healthful recreations be which may 
call them abroad ; for I write not now to nuns, 
and have no purpoſe to confine them to a 
cloiſter. Yet, on the other ſide, to be always 
wandering, is the condition of a vagabond ; 
and of the two, it is better to be a priſoner to 
one's home than a ſtranger. Solomon links it 
with ſome very illaudable qualities of a woman, 


' Proverbs, 7. 11. that her feet abide not in her 


houſe ; and it is an unhappy impotence not to 
be able to ſtay at home, when there is any thing 
to be ſeen abroad : that any maſk or revel, any 
Jollity of others muſt be their rack and torment, 
if they cannot get to it. Alas! ſuch meetings 


are not ſo ſure to be fafe, that they had need 
242720 be 
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be frequent, and they are of all others leaſt 
like to be ſaſe to thoſe, who much dote on 
them. And therefore thoſe that find they do 
ſa, had need to counter- biaſs their minds, and 
ſet them to ſomething better, and by more 
ſcrious entertainmeats {upplant thoſe vanities, 
which at the beſt are childiſh, and may often 
prove worſe, it being too probable that thoſe _ 
Dinabs which are ſtill gadding, though on pre- 
tence to ſce only the daughters of the land, Gen. 

xxxiv. may at laſt meet with a ſon of Hamer. 
13. There is alſo another great devourer of 
time ſubſervient to the former, I mean dreſ- 
ſing: for they that love to be ſeen much abroad, 
will be ſure to be ſeen in the moſt exact form. 
And this is an employment that does not ſteal, 
but challenge their time ; what they waſte here 
is with a privilege, it being by the verdict of 
this age the proper buſineſs, the one ſcience 
wherein the young lady is to be perfectly verſed, 
ſo that now all virtuous emulation 1s to be 
converted into this ſingle ambition, who ſhall 
excel in this faculty. A vanity this which I 
confeſs is more excuſable in the younger than 
the elder fort; they being ſuppoſable not yet 
to have outworn the relicks of their child- 
hood, to which toys and gaiety were propor- 
N tionable. 
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tionable, Beſides, it is ſure allowable upon 4 

ſoberer account, that they who deſign marriage, 

ſhould give themſelves the advantage of decent 

otnaments, and not by the negligent rudeneſs 

of their dreſs belye nature, and render them- 

ſelves leſs amiable than ſhe has made them. 

But all this being granted, it will by no means 

Juſtify that exceſſive curioſity and ſolicitude, 
that expence af time and money too which is 

now uſed, A very moderate degree of all 

thoſe .will ſerve for that ordinary decency 

which they need provide for, will keep them 

from the reproach of an affected ſingularity, 

which is as much as a ſober perſon need take 
care for. And I muſt take leave to ſay, that 

in order to marriage, ſuch a moderation is 
much likelier to ſucceed, than the contrary 

extravagance, Among the prudenter ſort of 

men I am ſure it 1s, if it be not among the 

looſe and vain, againſt which it will be their 

guard, and ſo do them the greater ſervice, 

For certainly, he that chooſes a wife for thoſe 

qualities for which a wiſe man would refuſe 

her, underſtands fo little what marriage is, as 

portends no great felicity to her that ſhall have 
him. But if they deſire to marry men of ſo- 
briety and diſcretion, they are obliged in juſtice 

to 
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to bring the ſame qualities they expect, which 


„will be very ill evidenced by that exceſs and 


vanity we now ſpeak of. 

14. For to ſpeak a plain, though perhaps 
ungrateful truth, this, together with ſome of 
the modiſh liberties now in uſe, is it, which 
keeps ſo many young ladies about the town 
unmarried, till they loſe the epithet of young. 
Sober men are afraid to venture upon a hu- 
mour ſo diſagreeing to their own, left whilſt, 
according to the primitive reaſon of marriage, 
they ſeek an help, they eſpouſe a ruin. Bur 
this is eſpecially dreadful to a plain country- 
gentleman, who looks upon one of theſe fine 
women as a gaudy idol, to whom if he once 
become a votary, he mult ſacrifice a great part 
of his fortune, and all his content, How 
reaſonable that apprehenſion is, the many 


wrecks of conſiderable families do too evident 


ly atteſt, But I preſume ſome of the nicer 
ladies have ſuch a contempt of any thing that 
they pleaſe to call ruſtic, that they will not 
much regret the averting of thoſe whom they 
ſo deſpiſe. They will not perhaps, while they 
are in purſuit or hopes of others; but when thoſe 
fail, theſe will be looked on as a welcome re- 
ſerve: and therefore it will be no prudence to 

N 2 cut 
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cut themſtlves off from that laſt reſort, leſt 
they, as many have done, betake themſelves 
to much worſe. For as in many inſtances, it 
is the country which feeds and maintains the 
_ grandeur of the town; ſo of all commerces 
there, marriage would ſooneſt fail, if all rural 
ſupplies were cut off. 
15. But I have purſued this ſpeculation far- 
ther than perhaps my Virgin- readers will thank 
me for: I ſhall return to that which it was 
brought to enſorce, and beſeech them, that if 
not to men, yet to approve themſelves to 
God, they will confine themſelves in the matter 
of their dreſs, within the due limits of decency 
and ſobriety. I ſhall not direct them to thoſe 
ſtrict rules which Tertullian and ſome others of 
the antient f.thers have preſcribed in this 
matter; my petition is only, that our Vir- 
gins would at leaſt ſo take care of their bodies, 
as perſons that allo have a ſoul: which if they 
can be perſuaded to, they may reſerve much 
of their time for more worthy uſes, than thoſe 
of the comb, the toilets, and the glaſs. And 
truly, it is not a little their concern to do ſo: 
for this ſpring of their age is that critical in- 
ſtant, that muſt either confirm or blaſt the 


hopes of all the ſucceeding ſeaſons, The minds 
of 
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of young people are uſually compared to a 
blank ſheet of paper, equally capable of the 
beſt or the worſt impreſſions: it is pity they 
ſhould be filled with childiſh fcrawis, and 
little inſignificant figures; but it is ſhame and 
Horror they ſhould be ſtained with any vicious 
characters, any blots of impurity or diſhon- 
off, To prevent which, let che ſevereſt no- 
tions of modeſty and honour be early and 
deeply impreſt upon their fouls, graven as 
with the point of a diamond, that they may 
be as indelible as they are indiſpenſably ne- 
ceffary to the Virgin ſtate. 
16. There is alſo another very requiſite 
quality, and that is obedience. The younger 
fort of Virgins are ſuppoſed to have parents; 
or if any have been ſo unhappy as to loſe them 
early, they commanly are loft in the charge 
of ſome friend or guardian, that is to ſupply 
the place: ſo that they cannot be to ſeek to 
whom this obedience is to be paid. And ic 
is no more their duty than their interelt to 
pay it. Youth is apt to be fooliſh in its de- 
ſigns, and heedy in the purſuit of them; and 
there can be nothing more deplorable, than 
to have it left to itſelf. And therefore God, 
who permits not even the brutes to deſert their 
N 3 young 
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young ones, till they attain to the perfection 
of their kind, has put children under the guid- 


ance and protection of their parents, till by 
the maturing of their judgments they are qua- 
lified to be their own conductors. Now this 


obedience (as that which is due to all other 


ſuperiors) is to extend itſelf to all things that 


are either good or indifferent, and has no 


Clauſe of exception; but only where the com- 
mand is unlawful. And in ſo wide a ſcene of 
action, there will occur ſo many particular 
occaſions of ſubmiſſion, that they had need 


have a great reverence of their parents judg- 
ments, and diſtruſt of their own. And if it 
ſhould happen that ſome parents are not qua- 
lified to give them the former, yet the general 
imbecility of their age, will remain a conſtant 
ground of the latter: ſo that they may ſafe- 
lier venture themſelves to their parents' miſ- 
guidance than their own, by how much the 
errors of humility and obedience, are leſs 
malignant than thoſe, of preſumption and ar- 


rogance. 
17. But this is a doctrine which will ſcarce 


paſs for orthodox with many of the young 
women of our days, with whom 'tis prejudice 


enough againſt the prudenteſt advice, that it 
comes 
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comes from their parents. It is the grand in- 
genuity of theſe times to turn every thing into 
ridicule; and if a girl can but rally ſmartly 
upon the ſober admonition of a parent, ſhe 
concludes ſhe is the abler perſon, takes herſelf 
for a wit,. and the other for a fop; a bug-bear 
word this, deviſed to fright all ſeriouſneſs and 
ſobriety out of the world, and learns not only 
not to obey, but to contemn. Indeed, the great 
confidence that youth · now ſeems to have of 
itſelt, as it is very indecent, ſo it is extremely 
pernicious, Children that will attempt to go 
alone before their time, often get dangerous 
falls: and when thoſe who are but little re- 
moved from children, ſhall caſt off the wiſer 
conduct of others, they often ſadly miſcarry by 
their own, | 
18. I know this age has ſo great a con- 
tempt of the former, that it is but matter of 
ſcorn to alledge any of their cuſtoms, elſe I 
ſhould ſay that the liberties that are taken 
now, would then have been ſtartled at. They 
that ſhould then have ſeen a young maid ramb- 
Ing abroad without her mother, or ſome other 
prudent perſon, would have looked on her as 
a ſtray, and thought it but a neighbourly of- 
fice to have brought her home : whereas now 


N 4 it 
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it is a rarity to ſee them in any company grav- 
er than themſelves, and ſhe that goes with her 
parent, unleſs it be ſuch a parent as is as wild 
as herfelf, thinks ſhe does but walk abroad 
with her Jailor. But ſure there are no ſmall 
miſchiefs that attend rhis liberty, for it leaves 
them perfectly to the choice of their company, 
a thing of too weighty an importance for gid- 
dy heads to determine; who will be ſure to 
ele& ſuch as ate of their own humour, with 
whom they may keep up a traffic · of little im- 
pertinences and trifling entertainments; and 
fo by confequence condemn thernfelves never 
to grow wiſer, which thex might do by an in- 
genious converſation. Nay, it is well if chat 
negative ill be the worſt, for it gives oppor-, 
tunity to any that have ill deſigns upon them, 
It will be cafy getting into their company, 
Who have no guard to keep any body out, and 
as eaſy by little compliances and flatteries, 
inſinuating into their good graces, who have 
not the ſagacity to diſcern to what inſidious 
purpoſes thoſe blandiſhments are directed; 
and when they once begin to nibble at the 
bait, to be pleaſed with the courtſhip, it is 
great odds they do not eſcape the hook. 
: 19. Alas! 
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19. Alas! how many poor innocent 'crea- 
tures have been thus indiſcernibly enſnared; 
have at firſt perhaps only liked the wit and 
raillery, perhaps the language and addreſs, then 
the freedom and good humour; till at laſt they 
come to like the perſon. Ir is therefore a moſt 
neceſſary caution for young women, not to 
truſt too much to their own conduct, bur to 
' own their dependence on thoſe, to whom God 


and nature have ſubjected them, and to look - 


on it not as their reſtraint and burden, but as 
their ſhelter and protection. For where once 
the authority of a parent comes to be deſpiſed, 
though in the lighteſt inſtance, it lays the 
foundation of utmoſt diſobedience. She that 
will not be preſcribed to in the choice of her 
ordinary diverting company, will leſs be fo 
in chooſing the fixt companion of her lie; 
and we find it often eventually true, that thoſe 
who govern themſelves in the former, will not 
be governed by their friends ia the latter : 
but by pre-engagements of their own, pre- 
vent their elections for them. 

20. And this is one of the higheſt injuries 
they can do their parents, who have fuch a 
native right in them, that it is no leſs an in- 


juſtice than diſobedience to diſpoſe of them 
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ſelves without: them. This right of the pa- 
rent is ſo undoubted, that we find God him- 
ſelf gives way to it, and will not ſuffer the 
moſt holy pretence, no not that of a vow, to 
invade it, as we may ſee his own ſtating of the 
caſe, Numb. xxx. How will he then reſent it, 
to have this ſo indiſpenſible a law violated, 
upon the impulſe of an impotent - paſſion, an 
amorous inclination ? Nor is the folly leſs 
than the fin : they injure and afflict their pa- 
rents, but they generally ruin and undo them- 
felves. And that upon a double account, firſt 
as to the ſecular part. Thoſe that are ſo raſh 
as to make ſuch matches, cannot be imagined 
ſo provident, as to examine how agreeable it 
is to their intereſt, or to contrive for any thing 
beyond the marriage. The thoughts of their 


future temporal conditions, like thoſe of the 


eternal, can find no room amidſt their fooliſh 
raptures ; but as if love were indeed that deity 


which the poets feigned, they depend on it 
for all, and take no farther care. And event 


does commonly too ſoon inſtruct them in the 


deceitfulneſs of that truſt; love being ſo un- 


able to ſupport them, that it cannot maintain 


itſelf ; but quickly expires when it has brought 


the lovers into thoſe ſtraits, from whence it 
1 cannot 
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cannot reſcue them. So that indeed it does 
but play the decoy with them, brings them 
into the nooſe, and then retires. For when 
ſecular wants begin to pinch them, all the 
tranſports of their kindneſs, do uſually con- 
vert into mutual accuſations, for having made 
each other miſerable, 

21. And indeed there is no reaſon to expect 
any better event, becauſe in the ſecond place, 
they forfeit their title to the divine bleſſing; 
nay, they put themſelves out of the capacity 
to alk it, it being a ridiculous impudence to 
beg of God to proſper the tranſgreſſions of his 
law. Such weddings ſeem to invoke ſome, of 
the poetic romantic deities, Venus and Hymen, 
from whence they derive a happineſs as ficti- 
tious as are the gods that are to ſend it, Let 
all Virgins therefore religiouſly obſerve this 
part of obedience to their parents, that they 
may not only have their benediction, but God's, 
And to that purpoſe let this be laid as a fun- 
damental rule, that they never hearken to any 
propoſal of marriage made them from any 
other hand; but when any ſuch overture is 
made, divert the addreſs from themſelves, 


and direct it to their parents, which will be 


the beſt teſt imaginable for any pretender. 
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if he know himſelf worthy of them, he 
will not fear to avow his deſign to theſe; and 
therefore if he decline that, ir is a certain 
ſymptom, he is conſcious of ſomething he 
Knows will not give a valuable confideration ; 
To that this courſe will repel no ſuitor, but 
ſuch as it is their intereſt not to admit. Bẽ- 
ſides, it is moſt agreeable to the virgin- mo- 
deſty, which ſhould make marriage an act, 
rather of their 6bedience than their choice ; and 
they that think their friends too flow-pared 
in the matter, and ſcek to out-run them, give 


cauſe to ſuſpect they are ſpurred c on by lone 


what too warm deſires. | 

22. But as a daughter i is neither to antici- 
pate, n nor contradi@ the will of her parent, ſo, 
to hang the balance even, I muſt ſay ſhe is 
not obliged to force her own, by marrying 
where ſhe cannot love; for a negative voice 
in the caſe is ſure as much the child's right as 


the parent's. It is true, ſhe ought well to 


examine the grounds of her averſion, and if 


they prove only childiſh and fanciful, ſhould 
endeavour to correct them by reaſon and 
ſober conſideration; if after all ſhe cannot 
leave to hate, I think ſhe ſhould not proceed 
to marry, I cgnfeſs I fee not how ſhe can, 


without 
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without a ſacrilegious hypocriſy, vow ſo ſo= 
lemnly to love where ſhe at the inſtant actual- 
ly abhors: and where the married ſtate is begun 
with ſuch a perjury, it is no wonder to find it 
continued at the fame rate, that other parts 
of the vow be allo violated ; and that ſhe ob- 
ſerve the negative part no more than the poſ- 
ſitive, and as little forſake others, as ſhe does 
heartily cleave to her huſband. I fear this is 
a conſequence whereof there are too many ſad 
inſtances now extant ; for though doubtleſs, 
there are ſome virtues which will hold out 
againſt all che temptations their averſions can 
give; nay, which do at laſt even conquer 
thoſe averſions, and render their duty as eaſy 
as they have kept it ſafe; yet we find there 
but ſome that do ſo ; that it is no inſeparable 
property of the ſex, and theretoie it is ſure 
too hazardous an experiment for any of them 
to venture on. . : 

23. And if they may not upon the more 
generous motive of obedience, much leſs may 
they upon the worſe inducements of avarice 
and ambition; for a woman to make a vow 
to the man, and yet intend only to marry his 
fortune or his title, is the baſeſt inſincerity, 
and ſuch as in any other kind of civil con- 

tracts, 
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tracts, would not only have the infamy, but 


the puniſhment of a cheat. Nor will it at all 


ſecure them, that in this it is liable only to 
God's tribunal : for that is not like to make 
the doom leſs, bur more heavy, it being as the 
apoſtle witneſſes, a fearful thing to fall into the 
bands of the living God, Heb. x. 31. In a word, 
marriage is God's ordinance, and ſhould be 
conſidered as ſuch; not made a ſtale or handle 


to any unworthy deſign, And it may well be 


preſumed one cauſe why ſo few matches are 
happy, that they are not built upon a right 
foundation. Some are grounded upon wealth, 
ſome on beauty, too ſandy bottoms, God 
knows, to raiſe any felicity on: whilſt in the 
interim, virtue and piety, the only ſolid baſis 
for that ſuperſtructure, are ſcarce ever conſi- 
dered. Thus God is commonly left out of 
the conſultation. The lawyers are reſorted 
to, to ſecure the ſettlements, all ſorts of arti- 
ficers to make up the equipage ; but he 1s 
neither adviſed with as to the motives, nor 
ſcarce ſupplicated as to the event of wedding. 
Indeed, it is a deplorable fight to ſee with 
what lightneſs and unconcernedneſs young 
people go to that weightieſt action of their 


lives; that a marriage-day is but a kind of 


k a baccha- 
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a bacchanal, a more licenſed avowed revel : 


when, if they duly conſidered it, it is the hinge 


upon which their future life moves, which 
turns them over to a happy or miſerable being; 
and therefore ought to be entered upon with 
the greateſt ſeriouſneſs and devotion. Our 
church adviſes excellently in the preface to 
matrimony : and I wiſh they would not only 
give it the hearing at the time, but make it 
their ſtudy a good while before : yea, and their 
marriage vow too; which is fo ſtrict and aw- 
ful a bond, that methinks they had need well 
weigh every branch of it, ere they enter into 
it; and by the ferventeſt prayers implore that 
God, who is the witneſs, to be their aſſiſtant 
too in its performance. 
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OF WIVES, 


L.A ND now having conducted the Virgin to 

the entrance of another ſtate, I muſt ſhift 
the ſcene, and attend her thither alſo. And 
here ſhe is launched into a wide ſea, that one 
relation of a wife drawing after it many others : 
for as ſhe eſpouſes the man, ſo ſhe daes his 
obligations alſo: and wherever he by ties of 
nature or alliance, owes a reverence or kind- 
neſs, ſhe is no leſs a debtor. Her marriage 
is an adoption into his family, and therefore 
ſhe is to every branch of it to, pay what their 


« ſtations there do reſpectively require. To 


define which more particularly, would be a 
work of more length than profit. I ſhall 
therefore confine the preſent conſideration to 
the relation ſhe ſtands in to her huſband, and 
what is uſually concomitant with that, her 
children and her ſervants, and fo ſhall con- 
fider her in the three capacities of a wife, a 


mother, and a miſtreſs. 
2. In 
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2. In that of a wife her duty has ſeveral 
aſpects, as it relates, firſt to his perſon, ſe- 
condly to his reputation, thirdly to his for- 
tune. The firſt debt to his perſon is love, 
which we find ſet as the prime article in the 
marriage-vow. And indeed that 1s the moſt 
efſential requiſite; without this it is only a 
bargain and compact, a tyranny perhaps on 
the man's part, and a ſlavery on the woman's. 
It is love only that cements the hearts, and 
where that union is wanting, it is but a ſha- 
dow, a carcaſs of marriage. Therefore as it 
is very neceſſary to bring ſome degree of this 
to this ſtate; ſo it is no leſs to maintain and 
improve it in it; This is it which facilitates 
all other duties of marriage; makes the yoke 
ſit ſo lightly, that it rather pleaſes than ſeals. 
It ſhould therefore be the ſtudy of wives to 
preſerve this flame; that like the val fire it 
may never go out: and to that end carefully 
to guard it from all thoſe things which are 
naturally apt to extinguiſh it ; of which kind 
are all frowardneſs and little perverſeneſs of 
humour: all ſullen and moroſe behaviour, 
which by taking off from the delight and 
complacency of converſation, will by degrees 
wear off the kindheſs. 

O 3. But 
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3. But of all I know nothing more danger- 
ous than that unhappy paſſion of jealouſy, 
which, though ſaid to be the child of love, yet, 
like the viper, its birth is the certain deſtruc- 
tion of the parent. As therefore they muſt 
be nicely careful to give their huſbands no 
colour, not the leaſt umbrage for it ; ſo ſhould 
they be as reſolute to reſiſt all that occurs to 
themſelves, be ſo far from that buſy curioſity, 
that induftry to find cauſes of ſuſpicion ; that 
even where they preſent themſelves, they ſhould 
avert the conſideration, and put the moſt can- 
did conſtruction upon any doubtful action. 
And indeed charity in this inſtance hath not 
more of the dove than of the ſerpent, It is 
infinitely the wiſeſt courſe, both in relation to 
her preſent quiet, and her future innocence. 
The entertaining a jealous fancy, is the ad- 
mitting the moſt treacherous, the moſt dif. 
turbing in-mate in the world ; and ſhe opens 


her breaſt to a fury that lets it in. It is cer- 


tainly one of the moſt enchanting frenzies 
imaginable, keeps her always in a moſt reſt- 
leſs importunate , ſearch after that which ſhe 
dreads and abhors to find, and makes her 
equally miſerable when we is injured; and 
when ſhe is not. 


4. And 
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4. And as ſhe totally loſes her eaſe, ſo it 
is odds but ſhe will part alſo with ſome de- 
grees of her innocence. Jealouſy is common- 
ly attended with a black train : 1t muſters all 
the forces of our iraſcible part to abet its 
quatrel, wrath and anger, malice and revenge: 
and by how much the female impotence to 
govern thoſe paſſions is the greater, ſo much | 
the more dangerous is it to admit that which 
will ſo, ſurely ſet them in an uproar. For if 
jealouſy be, as the wiſe man ſays, the rage of 
a man, Prov. vi. 34. we may well think it may 
be the fury, the madneſs of a woman. And 
indeed all ages have given tragical inſtances 
of it, not only in the moſt indecent fierceneſs 
and clamour, but in the folemn miſchiefs of 
actual revenges. Nay, it is to be doubted 
there have been ſome whoſe malice has re- 
bounded; who have ruined themſelves in 
ſpight, have been adulterous by way of reta- 
liation, and taken more ſcandalous liberties 
than thoſe they complained of in their huſ- 
bands. And when ſuch enormous effects as 
theſe are the iſſues of jealouſy, it ought to 
keep a woman on the ſtricteſt guard againſt it. 
5. But perhaps it may be ſaid, that ſome. 
are not left to their jealouſy and conjectures, 
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but have more demonſtrative proofs. In this 
age it is indeed no ſtrange thing for men to 
publiſh their ſin as Sodom, and the offender 
does ſometimes not only diſcover, but boaſt 
his crime, In this caſeI confeſs it will be ſcarce 
poſſible to diſbelieve him; but even here a 
wife has this advantage, that ſhe is out of the 
pain of ſuſpence. She knows the utmoſt, and 
therefore is at leiſure to convert all that induſ- 
try, which ſhe would have uſed for that diſ- 
covery, to fortify herſelf againſt a known 
calamity, which ſure ſhe may as well do in 
this as in any other; a patient ſubmiſſion be- 
ing the one remedy in all diſtreſſes; and as 
the ſlighteſt can overwhelm us, if we add our 5 
own impatience towards our ſinking, ſo the 
oreateſt cannot, if we deny it that aid. They 


| are therefore far in the wrong, who, in caſe of 


this injury, purſue their huſbands with viru- 
lencies and reproaches. This is, as Solomon 
ſays, Prov. xxv. 20. The pouring vinegar upon 
nitre, applying corroſives when balſams are 
molt needed, whereby they not only encreaſe 
their own ſmart, but render the wound incur- 
able, They are not thunders and earthquakes, 


but ſoft gentle rains that cloſe the ſciſſures of the 


ground ; and the breaches of wedlock will ne- 
ver 
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ver be cemented by ſtorms and loud out-cries. 
Many men have been made worſe, but ſcarce 
any better by it: for guilt covets nothing 
more than an opportunity of recriminating ; 
and where the huſband can accuſe the wife's 
bitterneſs, he thinks he needs no other apo- 
logy for his own luſt, 

6. A wiſe diſſimulation, or very calm no- 
tice, is ſure the likelieſt means of reclaiming: 
for where men have not wholly put off huma- 
nity, there is a native compaſſion to a meek 
ſufferer, We have naturally ſome regret to 
ſee a lamb under the knife; whereas the im- 
patient roaring of a ſwine diverts our pity : . 
ſo that patience in this caſe, is as much the 
intereſt as duty of a wife, 

7. But there is another inſtance wherein 
that virtue has a ſeverer trial, and that is when 
a wife lies under the cauſeleſs jealouſies of the 
huſband ; ſay cauſeleſs, for if they be juſt, it is 
not ſo much a ſeaſon for patience as for repent- 
ance and reformation. This is ſure one of the 
greateſt calamities that can befal a virtuous wo- 
man; who as ſhe accounts nothing ſo dear as her 
loyalty and honour, ſo thinks no infelicity can 
equal the aſperſing of thoſe, eſpecially when it 
is from him, to whom ſhe has been the moſt 
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ſolicitous to approve herſelf. Vet God, who 
permits nothing but what he directs to ſome 
wiſe and gracious end, has an over-ruling 
hand in this, as well as in all other events of 
life; and therefore it becomes every woman 
in that condition, to examine ſtrictly what ſhe 
has done to provoke ſo ſevere a ſcourge. For 
though her heart condemn her not of any 
falſeneſs to her huſband, yet probably it may 
of many dilloyalties to her God; and then ſhe 
is humbly to accept even of this traducing of 
her innocence, as the puniſhment of her ini- 
quity, and bear it with the ſame temper 
wherewith David did the unjuſt revilings of 
Shimei, 2 Saw. xvi. 10. Let him curſe, for the 
Lord hath bidden him, 
8. And when ſhe has made this penitent re- 
flection on her real guilts, ſhe may then with 
more courage encounter thoſe imaginary ones 
which are charged on her: wherein ſhe is to 
uſe all prudent and regular means for her juſ- 
tification, that being a debt ſhe owes to truth, 
and her own fame. But if after all, the ſuſ- 
picion remains ſtill fixed, as commonly thoſe 
which are the moſt unreaſonable are the moſt 
obſtinate, ſhe may ſtill ſolace herſelf in her 
integrity, and God's approbation of it : nor 
ought 
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ought ſhe to think herſelf deſolate, that has 
her appeal open to Heaven, Therefore whilſt 
ſhe can look both inward and upward. with 
comfort, why ſhould ſhe chuſe to fix her eyes 
only on the object of her grief? and whilſt 
her own complaint is of defamation, why 
ſhould ſhe ſo diſhonour God and a good con- 
ſcience, as to ſhew any thing can be more for- 
cible to oppreſs, than they are to relieve and 
ſupport ? And if ſhe may not indulge to grief, 
much leſs may ſhe to anger and bitterneſs, 

9. Indeed, if ſhe conſider how painful a 
paſſion jealouly is, her huſband will more need 
her pity ; who though he be unjuſt to her, is 
yet cruel to himſelf. And as we do not uſe to 
hate and malign thoſe lunaticks, who in their 
fits beat their friends, and cut and gaſh them» 
ſelves ; but rather make it our care to put all 
harmful engines out of their way; fo ſhould 
the wife not deſpitefully ruminate upon the 
injury, but wiſely contrive to avert his temp- 
tations to more, by denying herſelf even the 
moſt innocent liberties, if ſhe ſee they diſſa- 
tisfy him. I know there have been ſome of 
another opinion ; and as if they thought jea- 
louſy were to be cured by increaſe, have in 
an angry contempt done things to inflame it, 
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put on an unwonted freedom and jollity, to 
ſhew their huſbands how little they had ſecured 
themſelves by their diſtruſt. But this as it is 
no chriſtian, ſo I conceive it is no prudent ex- 
pedient : it ſerves to ſtrengthen, not only the 
huſband's ſuſpicion, but his party too, and 
makes many others of his mind: and it is a 
little to be feared, that. by uſing ſo to brave 


the jealouſy, they may at laſt come to verify 


it. I have been the longer on this theme, be- 
cauſe as jealouſy is the moſt fatal peſt of a 
married life, fo I think it more ordiharily oc- 
curs among people of quality, and with the 
worſt and moſt durable effects. Yet what- 
ever pretences people may take hence, the 
marriage vow is too faſt a knot to be loaſened 
by fancies and chimeras; let a woman therefore 
be the perſon ſuſpecting or ſuſpected, neither 
will abſolve her from that love to her huſband 
ſhe has ſworn to pay. | 
10. But, alas! what hope is there that theſe 
oreater temptations ſhall be reſiſted, when 
we ſee every the ſlighteſt diſguſt is now-a-days 
roo ſtrong for the matrimonial love. Nay, 
indeed, it does of courſe fall off of itſelf; 
which is an event ſo much expected, that it is 


no wonder to ſce it expire with the firſt cir- 
cuit 
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cuit of the moon; but it is every body's ad- 
miration to ſee it laſt one of the ſun. And 
ſometimes it vaniſhes ſo clearly, as not to 
leave ſo much as a ſhadow behind it, not ſo 
much as the formalities of marriage : one bed, 
one houſe cannot hold them: as if they had 
been put together like caſe- ſhot in a gun, 
only that they might the more forcibly ſcat- 
ter ſeveral ways. Nay, as if this were deſigned 
and intended in the firſt addreſſes unto mar- 
riage, a ſeparate maintenance is of courſe 
afore hand contracted for, and becomes as ſo- 
lemn a part of the ſettlement as the jointure 
is. Plutarch obſerves of the ancient Romans, 
that, for 230 years after the founding of their 
ſtate, there never was one example of any 
married couple that ſeparated: it is not likely 
they could have a more binding form of mar- 
riage than ours is, the difference mult lie be- 
tween their veracity and our falſeneſs. g 
11. But even amongſt thoſe who deſert not 
each other, too many do mutually fall from 
that entireneſs and affection which is the ſoul 
of marriage; and to help on the declination, 
there are faſnionable maxims taken up, to 
make men and their wives the greateſt ſtrang- 


ers to each other. Thus it is pronounced a 
: piece 
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piece of ill breeding, a ſign of a country gen- 
tleman, to fee a man go abroad with his own 
wife, and I ſuppoſe thoſe who brought up theſe 
rules, are not to ſeek what uſe to make of 
them. And were the time of molt of the mo- 
diſh couples computed; it would be found 
they are but fewof their waking hours (I might 
ſay minutes) together: ſo that if nothing elſe, 
mere deſuetude and intermiſſion of converſa- 
tion mult needs allay, if not quite extinguiſh 
their kindneſs. But I hope there are yet many 
who do not think the authority of a faſhion, 
greater than that of a vow: and ſuch will ſtill 
think it their duty both to own and:cheriſh 
that kindneſs and affection they have fo ſo- 
lemnly promiſed. 

12. Another debt to the perſon of, 2 huſ, 
band is fidelity : for as ſhe has eſpouſed all his 
intereſts, ſo ſhe is obliged to be true to them, 
keep all his ſecrets, to inform him of his dan- 
gers, yea, and in a mild and gentle manner, 
to admoniſh him of his faults, This is the 
moſt genuine act of friendſhip ; therefore ſhe 
who is placed in the neareſt and moſt intimate 
degree of that re lation, mult not be wanting 
in it. She that lies in his boſom ſhould be a 


kind of ſecond conſcience to him, by putting 
him 
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him in mind both of his duty and his aberration: 
and as long as ſhe can be but patiently heard, 
it is her ſin to omit it: it is the greateſt treache- 
ry to his nobleſt, to his immortal part, and 
ſuch as the moſt officious cares of his other ĩa- 
tereſts can never expiate. Nay, indeed, ſhe 
is vafaithful to herſelf in it, there being no- 
thing that does ſo much ſecure the happineſs 
of a wife, as the virtue and piety of her huſband, 
Yet, though this is to have her chiefeſt care, 
as being his principal intereſt, ſhe is to neglect 
none of the inferior, but contribute her utmoſt 
to his advantage in all his concerns. 

13. Beyond all theſe the matrimonial fide- 
lity has a ſpecial notion, as it relates to the 
bed; and in that the wife is to be moſt ſevere- 
ly ſcrupulous, and never to admit ſo much as 
a thought or imagination, much leſs any par- 
ly or treaty, contrary to her loyalty. It is 
true, wantonneſs is one of the fouleſt blots 
that can ſtain any of the ſex; but it is in- 
finitely more odious in the married, it being 
in them an accumulation of crimes, perjury 
added to uncleanneſs, the infamy of their fa- 
mily ſuperſtructed upon their own, And ac- 
cordingly all laws have made a difference in 


their puniſhments. Adultery was by God's 
| own 


f 
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own award puniſhed with death among the 
Jews. Lev. xx. 10. And it ſeems it was ſo 
agrerable to natural. juſtice, that divers other 
nations did the like; and I know no reaſon, 
but the difficulty of detection, that ſhould any 
where give it a milder ſentence. The ſon of 
Sirach has excellently deſcribed the ſeveral 
gradations of the guilt, Eccluſ. xxiii. 23. which 
I ſhall defire the reader to conſult; which 
who ſo does, muſt certainly wonder at the 
alchymy of this age, that from ſuch a maſs 
of ſhame and infamy, can extract matter of 
confidence: that thoſe who lie under ſo many 
brands and ſtigmas, are ſo far from hiding 
their faces, that none ſhew them with ſo much 
boldneſs, and the aſſurance of the guilty far 
exceeds that of the innocent. But impudence 
is a ſlender ſhelter for guilt, and ſerves rather 
to betray than hide, ſo that they are not able 
'to outface the opinions of men, much leſs 
can they the judgments of God; who as he 
was ſolemnly invoked as a witneſs to their 
vow, ſo by his omnipreſence is againſt their 
wills, a witneſs too of its violations, 

14. Another duty to the perſon of the huſ- 
band is obedience, a word of very harſh ſound 
in the ears of ſome wives, but is certainly the 

| duty 
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duty of all : and that not only by their promiſe 
of it, though that were ſufficient; but from an 
original of much elder date, it being the mulct 
that was laid upon the firſt woman's diſobe- 
dience to God, that ſhe, and all derived from 
her, ſhould be ſubject to the huſband ; ſo that 
the contending for ſuperiority, 1s an attempt to 
reverſe that fundamental law, which is almoſt 
as ancient as the world. But ſurely God, with 
whom there is no ſhadow of change, will not 
make acts of repeal to ſatisfy the petulancy of 
a few maſterleſs women. That ſtatute will 
{till ſtand in force, and if it cannot awe them 
into an obſervance, it will not fail to conſign 
them to'puniſhment. And indeed this fault 
is commonly its own lictor, and does antici- 
pate, though not avert, its final doom. The 
imperiouſneſs of a woman does often raiſe 
thoſe ſtorms, wherein herſelf is ſhip-wrecked. 
How pleaſantly might many women have liv- 
ed, if they had not affected dominion? Nay» 
how much of their will might they have had, 
if they had not ſtruggled for it? For let a man 
be of never ſo gentle a temper, unleſs his head 
be ſofter than his heart, ſuch an uſurpation 
will awaken him to aſſert his right. But if 
he be of a ſour ſevere nature, if he has as great 

a deſire 
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4 defire of rule as ſhe, ſupported with a much 
better title, what tempeſts, what hurricanes, 
muft two ſuch oppoſite winds produce ? And 
at laſt it is commonly the wife's lot, after an 
uncreditable and unjuſt war, to make as diſad- 
yantageons a peace; this like all other ineffec- 
tive rebellions, ſerving to ſtraiten the yoke, 
to turn an ingenuous ſubjection into a Naviſh 
ſervitude. So that certainly it is not only 
the virtue, but the wiſdom of wives, to do 
that upon duty which at laſt they muſt (with 
more unſupportable circumſtances) do upon 
neceſſity. 

15. And as they owe theſe ſeverals to the 
perſon of the huſband, ſo there is alſo a debt 
to his reputation, This they are to be ex- 
tremely tender of, to advance it, by making all 
that 1s good in him as conſpicuous, as publick, 
as they can; ſetting his worth in the clear- 
eſt light, but putting his infirmities in the 
ſhade; caſting a veil upon thoſe to ſkreen 
them from the eyes of others, nay, as far as 
1s poſſible, from their own too ; there being 
nothing acquired to the wife by contemplat- 
ing the huſband's weakneſs, but a temptation 
of deſpiſing him; which, though bad enough 
in itſelf, is yet rendered worſe by that train of 
miſchieyous 
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miſchievous conſequences which uſually attend 
it: In caſe therefore of any notable imperfec- 
tions in him, her ſafeft way will be to conſi- 
der them no farther than ſhe can be inſtru- 
mental to the curing of them; but to divert 
from thoſe, and reflect upon her own, which 


perhaps, if impartially weighed, may balance, 


if not ovetpoiſe his. And indeed thoſe wives 
who are apt to blaze their huſbands faults, do 
ſhew that they have either little adverted to 
their own, or elſe find them fo great, that 
they are forced to that art of diverſion, that 
ſeek in his infamy to drown theirs. But that 
project is a little unlucky, for nothing does 
in ſo ſober judges, create greater prejudice to 
a woman, than to ſee her forward in impeach- 
ing her huſband, *_ 

16. But beſides this immediate tenderneſs 
of his reputation, there is another by way of 
a which conſiſts in a care that ſhe 
herſelf do nothing which may redound to his 
diſhonour. There is ſo ſtrict an union be- 
tween a man and his wife, that the law counts 
them one perſon, and conſequently they can 


have no divided intereſt : ſo that the miſbe- 


haviour of the woman reflects ignominiouſly 
on the man. It therefore concerns them, as 
well 
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well upon their huſbands as their own account, 
to abſtain even from all appearance of evil; 
and provide that themſelves be (what Cæſar 
is ſaid to have required of his wife) not only 
without guilt, but without ſcandal alſo, 

17. Anotker part of the wife's duty relates 
to her huſband's fortune, the management 
whereol is not ordinarily the wife's province: 
but where the huſband thinks fit to make it 
ſo, ſhe is obliged to adminiſter it with her beſt 
care and induſtry ; not by any neglect of hers, 
to give others opportunity of | defrauding him : 
yet on the other ſide, not by any immoderate 
tenacity or griping, to bring upon him and 
herſclf the reproach, and which is worſe, the 
curſe that attends exaction and oppreſſion. 


But this is not uſually the wife's field of ac- 


tion, though he that. ſhall conſider the de- 


ſcription which Solomon gives of a virtuous 


wife, Prov. xxxi. will be apt to think her pro- 
vince is not ſo narrow and confined, as the 
humour of the age will repreſent it. He tells 
us, That ſbe ſeeks wool and flax, and works dili- 
gently with her bands: that ſbe is like the mercbh- 
ants ſhips, and brings her. food from far. That 
ſhe conſiders a field, and buys it, and with the fruit 
of her hands plants 4 vineyard, &c. And leſt 

this 
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this ſhould be imagined to be the character 
of a mean country dame, adds that ber hon 
bold is clothed with ſcarlet, and that her buſband 
fits among the elders of the land. It were eaſy 
to give inſtances from hiſtory, of the advan- 
rageous management and active induſtry of 
wives, not only in ſingle perſons, but in whole 
nations. But nothing can be more pregnant, 
than that among the Romans, in the very 
height and flouriſh of the empire. Auguſtus 
himſelf ſcarce wore any thing but of the manufac- 
ture of his wife, his ſiſter, daughter, and nieces, 
as Suetonius aſſures us. Should the gay /illies 
of our fields, which neither ſow nor ſpin, nor ga- 
ther into barns, be exempted from furniſhing 
others, and left to clothe themſelves, it is to 
be doubted they would reverſe our Saviour's 
parallel of SWomon's glories, and no beggar in 
all his rags would be arrayed like one of theſe, 
Luke xii. 27. 

18. But we will be yet more kind, and im- 
poſe only negative thrift on the wife, not to 
waſte and embezzle her huſband's eſtate, but 
to confine her expences within ſuch limits as 
that can eaſily admit: a caution, which if all 
women had obſerved, many noble families 
had been preſerved, of which there now re- 
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mains no other memorial, but that they fell a 
ſacrifice to the profuſe vanity of a woman; 
and I fear this age is like to provide many 
more ſuch: monuments for the next, Our la- 
dies, as if they emulated the Raman luxury 
(which Seneca and Pliny deſcribe with ſo muck 
indignation) do ſometimes wear about them 
the revenues of a rich family; and thoſe that 
cannot reach to that, ſhew how much it is 
againſt their wills they fall lower, by the vaſt 
variety and exceſs of ſuch things as they can 
poſſibly compaſs ; ſo much extravagance, not 
only in their own dreſs, but that of their 
houſes and apartments, as if their vanity, like 
the leproſy we read of, Lev. xiv. 37. had in- 
fected the very walls. And indeed it is a very 
ſpreading fretting one, for the furniture often 
conſumes the houſe, and the houſe conſumes 
the land : ſo that if fome gentlemen were to, 
calculate their eſtates, they might reduce all to 
the inventory of Scopias and Theſſalian, who 
profeſt his A lay only in ſuch toys as did him 
no good. Women are now {kilful chymiſts, 
and can quickly turn their huſbands earth 
into gold: but they purſue the experiment too 


far, make that gold too volatile, and let it 
| all 
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all vapour away in inſignificant; though gaudy, 


triftes; 


19. Nor is it ever like to be otherwiſe with: 


thoſe that immoderately affect the town, that 


ſorgt of vanity, which ſupplies a perpetual 
ſpring of new temptations. It is ttue, there 


are ſome ladies who are necœeſſatily engaged 
to be there! their huſbands employments or 
fortunes have marked that out as their pro- 
per ſtation, and where the ground of their ſtay 
is their duty, there is moro reaſon to hope it 


will not betray them to ill; for temptations 


are moſt apt to ſaſſualt ſtragglers, thoſe that 
put themſelves qur of their proper road? And 
truly Lee not WhO can more properly be 
ſaid to he fo; than thoſe women whoſe theans/ 
of ſubſiſtence lies in the country, and yet will 
ſpend it no here but at Lonabn: which ſeems 
to carry ſomething of oppoſition to God's 
providence, who ſurely never cauſed their lot 
to fall, as the Fſalmiſt ſpeaks, in a fair ground, 
in goodly beritages, Plal; xvi. with an intent 
they ſhould never inhabit them. The twelve 
tribes of Vracl had their peculiar portions in 
Canaan aſſigned them by lot, 7ef. xiv. ii. and 
every one acquieſced' in his part, dwelt in his 
own inheritance, Had they been impatient 
oo 0 
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of living any where but in the metropolis, ; 
had they all crouded to Feru/alem, all the reſt 


of the land would have been as deſolate be- 


fore the captivity as it was after, none would 
have been left but ſuch as Nebuzaradan per- 
mitted to ſtay, Jer. lii. 16. /ome of the poor 1s 
dreſs the vines, and to till the ground. And 
truly, the ſame is like to be the fate of this 
nation, if this humour goes on as it has be- 
gun; which may in time prove as miſchievous 
to the publick, as it daily is to private fa- 
milies. | 
20. But beſides this, it is yet farther to be 
confidered, that where God gives an eſtate, 
he as the ſupreme, landlord affixes ſomething 
of duty, lays a kind of rent charge upon it, 
expects it ſhould maintain both hoſpitality 
and charity ; and ſure both theſe are fitteſt to 
be done upon the place whence the ability of 
them riſes. All publick taxes uſe to be le- 
vied where the eſtate lies: and I know not 
why theſe which are God's aſſeſſments upon 
it, ſhould not be paid there too, When a 
gentleman's land becomes profitable unto 
him by the ſweat and labour of his poor neigh- 
bours and tenants, it will be a kind of muzzling 
the ox, 1 Cor. ix. 9. if they never taſte of the 
fruit 
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fruit of their pains, if they ſhall never have 
the refreſhment of a good meal, or an alms ; 
which they are not very like to meet with, if 
all the profits be ſent up to maintain an equi- 
page, and keep up a parade in town, But 
alas ! it is often not only the annual profits 
that go that way, not only the crop, but the 
foil too; thoſe luxuries ufually prey upon the 
* vitals, eat out the very heart of an eſtate, and 
many have ſtaid in the town, till they have 
nothing left in the country to retire to. 

21. Now where this proceeds from the 
wife, what account can ſhe give to her huſ- 
band, whoſe eaſineſs and indulgence (for that 
muſt be ſuppoſed in the caſe) ſhe has ſo abuf- 
ed; as alſo to her poſterity and family, who 
for her pride muſt be brought low, reduced 
to a condition beneath their quality, becauſe 
ſhe affected to live above it? But ſhe will 


yet worſe anſwer it to herſelf, on whom ſhe 


has brought not only the inconvenience but 
the guilt, It is ſure a lofty mind will feel 


ſmart enough of a fall; a diminution, much 


more an indigence, will be ſufficiently griev- 
ous to a vain and laviſh humour ; yet here it 
will farther have an additional ſting from the 
confcience, that ſhe owes it only to her own 
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pride and folly, a moſt embittering conſi- 
deration, and ſuch as advances the affliction 
beyond that of a more innocent poverty; as 
much as the pain of an envenomed arrow 
exceeds that of another, , 

22. But the ſaddeſt reckoning of all is that 
which ſhe is to make to God, who has declared 
he hates robbery, though for a burnt-offering 
to himſelf. How will he then deteſt this rob- 
bery, this impoveriſhing of the huſband, when 
it is only to make an oblation to vanity and 
exceſs? It ſhould therefore be the care of all 
wives to keep themſelves from a. guilt for 
which God and man, yea, and themſelves alſo 
ſhall equally accuſe them, and to keep their 
expences within ſuch limits, that as bees ſuck, 
but not to violate or. deface the flowers, ſo 
they as joint proprietaries with the huſbands, 
may enjoy, but not devour and deſtroy his 
fortune. 

23. I have now run through the duties to 
be performed unto the huſbands, wherein I 
have not. uſed the exactneſs of a caſuiſt, in 
curiouſly anatomizing every part, and ſhewing 
all the moſt minute particulars reducible to 
each head. I have only drawn out the great- 


er lines, and inſiſted on thoſe wherein wives 
arc 
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are moſt frequently deficient. I ſhall only 
add this caution, that whatever 1s duty to the 
huſband, is equally ſo, be he good or ill. 
The Apoſtle commands ſubjection and fidelity 
even to an heathen huſband, 1 Pet. iii. 12. 
and it is not now their defect either in piety or 
morality, that can abſolve the wife. For, 
beſides the inconvenience of making her duty 
precarious, and liable to be ſubſtracted upon 
every pretence of demerit, ſhe has by ſolemn 
contract renounced that liberty, and in her 
marriage-vow taken him for better for worſe ; 
and it is tao late after vows to make enquiry, 
Prov. xx. 25, to ſeek to break looſe from the 
bond of her ſoul ; and how uneaſy ſoever the 
perverſeneſs of the huſband may render it, he 
cannot thereby make it leſs, but more reward- 
able by God. For what the Apoſtle ſpeaks in 
the caſe of ſervants, is no leſs applicable to 
this, 1 Pet. ii. 19. for bis is thank-worthy, if 
for conſcience toward God ye endure grief, ſuffer- 
ing wrong fully. Whatever duty is performed 
to man with aſpect on God, he owns it as to 
himſelf; ſo that how unworthy ſoever the 
huſband may be, the wife cannot miſplace 
her obſervance, whilſt ſhe finally terminates 
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it on that infinite goodneſs and majeſty, to 
whom no love or obedience can be enough. 

24. From this relation of a wife, there or- 
dinarily ſprings another, that of a mother; to 
which there belongs a diſtin duty, which 
may be branched into many ſeverals: but I 
ſhall at prefent only reduce them to two heads, 
Love and Care. A mother is a title of fo 
much tenderneſs, that we find it borrowed by 
our common dialect to expreſs the moſt exu- 
berant kindneſs; nay, even in ſacred ſtyle it 
has the ſame uſe, and is often ſet as the high- 
eſt example our weakneſs can comprehend of 
the divine compaſſions. So that nature ſeems 
ſufficiently to have ſecured the love of mothers 
to their children, without the aid of any po- 
ſitive law. Yet we find this (as other inſtincts 
of nature) is ſometimes violated, and oftener 
perverted and applied to miſtaken purpoſes: 
the firſt is by a defect of Love; the other, 
by an imprudent exceſs of it. The deſect does, 
I preſume, more rarely occur than the other; 
yet it doth ſometimes happen, and that either 
from a moroſe ſourneſs of humor, or elſe from 
too vehement an intention on ſomething elſe. 
235. Some women have ſuch a ruggedneſs 
of nature, that they can love nothing. The 


ugly 


- 
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ugly paſſions of anger and envy have, like 


Pharaoh's lean kine, eat up the more amiable 


of love and joy. Plato was wont to adviſe 
crabbed auſtere tempers to ſacrifice to the 
Graces; and ſuch as theſe had nerd have 4 
great deal of chriſtian philoſophy to allay 
and ſweeten their native bitterneſs. But there 
are others that are not void of the affection of 
love, but it is fore ſtalled by ſome other ob- 
ject, and ſo diverted from their children. And 
it is little to be doubted, that thoſe objects 
which ſo divert are none of the beſt, For the 
wiſdom of God has diſpoſed all duty into ſuch 
an harmony and conſent of parts, that one in- 
terferes not with another, If we love no pro- 
hibited thing, all the regular objects of our 
kindneſs will agree well enough, and one need 
never ſupplant another. And indeed it is 
often obſervable, that thoſe women who im- 
- moderately love their own pleaſures, do leſs 
regard their children ; they look on them as 
clogs to keep them within doors, and think 
their adverting to them, will hinder their 
free range abroad ; thoſe are turned off to the 
care of a nurſe or maid, whilſt perhaps a dog 


or monkey is thought worthy their awn at- 


tendance. 
26, Plutarch 
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26. Plutarch relates it as a farcaſm of Ce. 
ſar's to ſome . foreigners whom he ſaw at 
Rome, ſtrangely ſond of ſuch little animals, 
that he alked them, whether the women in 
their country had no children; thereby inti- 
mating, how unreaſonable it was for thoſe that 
had, to beſtow their careſſes on ſuch creatures, 
And furely he would not have giyen a milder 
reprimand to ſome of our ladies, who not 


only pleaſe, but pride themſelves in thoſe lit- 


tles brutes, ſhew- them to all comets, when 
perhaps you may cenverſe with them divers 
days,, before you ſhall, by any mention of 
theirs, know that they have a child. 

27. To the defect of Love, many are apt 
to impute the mother's transferring the nurſing 
her child to another. I am not forward to 
pronounce of it, being loth to- involve fo 
many as I then muſt in the imputation of un- 
naturalneſs; I rather think it is taken up as a 
piece of ſtate and greatneſs ; for no other mo- 
tive, but what is founded in their quality, 
could univerſally prevail with all that are of 
it. But ſure this is one of the vain punctilioes 
wherewith this age abounds. For whatever 
rank the mother is of, the child carries pro- 
portion to it, and there is the ſame equality 
between 
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between the greateſt lady and her own child, 
as is between the meaneſt beggar and hers. 
though indeed if there were any condeſcen- 
foa in it, the averſions of that ought not to 
_ outweigh the impulſes of nature, and the mg- 
ny advantages the child may receive by taking 
its nouriſhment whence it derived its ſubſtance; 
And therefore though I will not be too poſi- 
tive in. aſſerting the neceſſity, yet I confeſs, 
I cannot but look with reverence on thoſe few 
perſons of honor, who have broke through an 
unreaſonable cuſtam, and preferred the goad. 
of their children before that fantaſtic ptivilege 
of greatneſs. And ſuch muſt in all juſtice: be 
acknowledged to have given a much better 
evidence of their love to their children, than 
the others. x | 
28. There is in A. Gellius, in his fourteehth 
book, ſo fine a diſcourſe on this ſubject, 
where Favorinus the philoſopher is introduced, 
perſuading a noble lady, notwithſtanding the 
uſual excuſes, to nurſe her child; that no- 
thing beſides the length, could tempt me ta 
omit the tranſcribing it. Unleſs happily the 
little ſucceſs, which a noble perſon of the 
ſame ſex here concerned, I mean the Coun- 
teſs of Lincoln, in the ingenious book, wrote 

by 
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by her, and called her Nur/ery, be a ſufficient 
ground of deſpairing to convince by any thing 
that can be ſaid. However, let theſe deli- 
cate ones conſider the ſevere words of the 
prophet, Lamen. iv. 3. The fea monſters draw 
out the breaſt, they give ſuck to their young ones: 
the daughter of my people is become cruel like the 


rich in the wilderneſs, who is hardened againſt 


her young ones, as though they were not hers : ber 
labor is in vain without fear, becauſe God hath 
deprived her of wiſdom, neither hath he imparted to 
ber underſtanding. Job xxxix. 16. 

29. But as there may be a fault in the defect, 
ſo there may be alſo in the exceſs of Love, 
God is the only unlimited object of our love, 
towards all others it is eaſy to become inordi- 
nate, and in no inſtance more -than this of 
children. The love of a parent is deſcending, 
and all things move moſt violently downwards: 
ſo that whereas that of children to their pa- 
rents commonly needs a ſpur, this of the pa- 
rent often needs a bridle ; eſpecially that of 


the mother, which, by ſtrength of feminine 


paſſion, does uſually exceed the love of the 
father. Now to regulate this affection, ſhe is 
to advert to theſe two rules, firſt, that ſhe hurt 
not herſelf by it, and ſecondly, that ſhe hurt 

not 
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not her children. Of the firſt, ſhe is in danger 
if ſhe ſuffer that human affection to ſwell be- 
yond his banks, ſo as to come in any compe- 
tition with the divine. This is to make an idol 
of her child : for every thing is ſo to us, which 
rivals the love of God in our hearts: and he 
who own the title of a jealous God, may be 
provoked as well by our bowing our ſouls to 
a living image, as the proſtration of our bodies 
to a dead. Accordingly we often ſee the eſ- 
fets of his jealouſy in this particular. The 
doting affection: of the mother, is frequently 
puniſhed with the untimely death of her chil» 
dren; or if not with that, it is many times 
with a ſeverer ſcourge. They live (but as it 
was foretold to Eli, 1 Sam. ii. 33.) to grieve 
her eyes," and to conſume her heart, to be ruinous 
to themſelves, and afflictions to their friends; 
and to force their unhappy mothers to that ſad 
exclamation, Luke xxiil. 29. Bleſſed are the 
wombs that never bare. | | 

30. And as this proves often true, when the 
dotage is generally upon all the children, ſo 
does it oftner when it is more partial and fixed 
upon any one: that darling which ſhe makes 
the only object of her joy, uſually becomes 
that of her ſorrow. It is an ordinary infirmi- 


of 


| 
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ty in parents, to heap all their kindneſs upon 
un to the defrauding of the reſt, and too 
many times upon very undue motives 2 a little 
exceNing in point of beauty turns the ſcales, 
when- perhaps many more ſolid excellencies 
art the counter=poiſe: And furely this is not 
only unjuſt but irrational in the parent: for 
all peculiarity of favour in a ſuperior ſhould 
be diſpenſed either by way of reward, or en- 
eburagement; and neither of thoſe ends can 
take place, here it is only the outward form 
that is conſidered. For that cannot be re- 
wardable, to which the party has contributed 
nothing; and the Palmiſ will tell us, That 
it in God that: bath made us, and uct we ourſelves, 
Palm c. 2. And as little room is there for 
the other end, that of encouragement. For, 
as our Saviour tells us, Matth. vi. none can add 
& cubit to bis flature, nor make one hair white or 
black. It is certain themſelves cannot really 
do either, though by the aid of artificial hy- 
pocriſy they frequently appear to do both. 
But thoſe are arts which neither deſerve nor 
want encouragement: the natural beauty muſt 
have its increaſe from the ſame ſource it deri- 


ved its being. There is therefore no reaſon- 
| able 
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able account to be given, why a child ſhould) 
be preferred for any ſuch exterior excellency, 
31. The only juſtifiable ground of partiality 
to children is their virtue: ſor to that their 


own. choice concurs, and ſo may intitle them 


to reward; and it is alſo in their power to ad- 
vance, and ſo encouragements are not. caſt, 
away upon them. Nay, the influences of 
thoſe may extend farther, and provoke a vir- 
tuous emulation in the reſt. But then the 
mother muſt ſo Manage it, as to evidence 
that it is no inequality in her own e 
but merely the foree of the others deſert; n 

the perſon, but the goodneſs that bĩaſſes her: 
and when virtue, is known to be the only ; in- 
gratiating quality, they will at once learn the 
way to become her's and God's favourites. 
And unleſs it be upon this one deſign, it is a 
very unſafe thing for a parent to make any 
partial diſcrimination among children, which 
is ſure to tempt the more neglected both to 
repine at her, and envy her darlings. And 
oftentimes ſuch ſeeds of rancor have been by 
that means ſowed in children, as have been 
hard to eradicate in their riper years. Nor 1s 
the miſchief leſs which ſhe does to her fond- 


lings, who, beſides that they are expoſed to 
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the malice-of tie reſt, are uſually ſpoiled by 
it, made inſolent and untractable, perhaps 
their whole lives after: for where the mother's 
affection is unbridled, commonly the child's 
will is ſo too, her fondneſs ſuperſeding that 
diſcipline and correction, which ſhould; as 
the wiſe man ſpeaks, bow dn its neck. * 
its youth. 

32. And the like may be ſaid ates the in- 
dulgence is more univerſal to all the children, 
which is in one reſpe& worſe than the partial, 
becauſe it ſp6ils more; not one or two, but all 
the brood, The doting love of a mother 
' blinds her eyes that ſhe cannot ſee their faults, 
manacles her hands, that ſhe tannot chaſtiſe 
them, and ſo their vices are permitted to grow 
up with themſelves. As their joints knit and 
gather ſtrength, ſo do their ill habits, till at 
laſt they are confirmed into an obſtinacy; fo 
ſetting 'them in a perfe& oppoſition to that 
pattern they ſhould imitate : for as Chriſt's 
childhood increaſed in wiſdom, and the divine 
favour, Luke ii. fo do theirs in all thoſe pro- 
voking follies, which may avert both the love 
of God and man. And alas ! what recom- 
pence can the little blandiſhments and careſſes 
of a mother make her children, for ſuch im- 
portant 
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portant, ſuch ineſtimable miſchiefs ? So that 
ſhe that will be really kind, muſt temper her 
indulgence with a prudent ſeverity, or elſe ſhe 
_ eminently violates the ſecond rule, by which 
ſhe ſhould regulate her love, and does that to 
her children, which Jacob feared from his fa- 
ther, Gen. xxvii. Brings a curſe upon them, and 
not a bleſſing. | 

33. Indeed the beſt way of approving their 
love, is by well diſcharging the other branch 
of their duty, that of care, Without this, all 
the moſt paſſionate raptures of kindneſs are but 
an acry apparition, a fantaſtic ſcene, and will 
no more advantage a child, than the whole 
ſhambles in picture can feed and nouriſh it. 
Now this care is not a temporary, momentary 
duty, for ſome one critical inſtant ; but is to 
attend the child through the ſeveral ſtages of 
its minority, viz. Infancy, Childhood, and 
Youth. The very firſt part of their infancy, 
is a ſeaſon only for thoſe cares which concern 
their bodies, providing for their careful at- 
tendance, and all other things conducing to 
the ſtrengthening their conſtitutions, and lay- 
ing a foundation for future health and vigor. 
Which is their intereſt not only upon a bodi- 
ly, but upon an intellectual account, the good 
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temperature of the body being a great aid to- 
wards the free operations of the mind. And 
therefore Socrates, and other philoſophers, 
much recommend to their diſciples the care 
of health, as that which freed the foul from 
many incumbrarices in its purſuit of know- 
ledge: and it was the comprehenſive prayer of 
the poet, That the gods would grant a oy ming 
in an healthful body, 

34. But this health is not always the conſe- 
quent of a very nice and tender breeding, but 
is very Often overthrown by it; and if ladies 
could but find in their heart to try it, they 
would, I doubt not, find, that the inuring 
them to moderate hardſhips, would much 
more conduce to the eſtabliſhing and fortify- 
ing their conſtitutions, 

35. Beyond all this, the care for their ex- 
terior is ſoon overtaken by a more important 
one, that of their interior, in the timing of 
which there ſeems to be a very common miſ- 
take in the world. We look upon the feven 
years of infancy, as the life merely of an ani - 
mal, to be ſpent only in the entertainments of 
ſenſe: and as we uſe not to yoak calves, or 


back young colts, ſo we think our children 


are for a while to be left at the fame liberty, 
to 
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to have no reſtraint put on any of their paſ- 


ſions. Nay many times we excite and foment 
them, teach children to be angry and envious, 
proud and ſullen, as if we feared their natural 
propenſions to all theſe were too faint, and 
wanted the help of inſtitutions. But ſurely 

this is a great and pernicious error; and this 

ſuppoſing children to be ſo long brutes, is the 
way to make them ſo longer. The patrons of 


atheiſm make it a moſt conſtant topic ia the 


diſparagement of religion, that it is owed to 
the prejudices infuſed in the firſt infancy: it 
were to be wiſhed that this ohjection were fo 
far to be complied with, that the fear of God, 
the love of virtue, aad hatred of vice, might 
have the firſt poſſeſſion of the ſoul; and they 
be made to moderate their paſſions, as ſoon as 
they are in a capacity to have' them excited 
and engaged. 

36. And truly if we will obſerye it, we 
may ſee very early dawnings of reaſon in in- 
fants, which would ſooner come to a bright» 
neſs, if we would betimes ſet to the ſcatter- 
ing of thoſe paſſions which eclipſe and darken 


it. A child will quickly be taught to know 


what pleaſes or diſpleaſes a parent, and by a 
very little taſte of reward or puniſhment will 
: | Q 2 learn 
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learn to do the one, and avoid the other: and 
when this is done, the parent has gained the 

fundamental point, that of obedience, and may 
ſuperſtruct on it what ſhe pleaſes, and then it 
is her fault if the child be not by eaſy and in- 
fenſible degrees moulded into a right form. 
It is at firſt all one to the child, whether he 
name God in an oath or in his prayers; but a 
mother, by puniſhing the one, and rewarding 
the other, will quickly bring him to know 
there is a difference; and ſo proportionably 
in other inſtances. As to the way of diſcip- 
line, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
when there is occaſion for ſeverity, it is better 
to awe by actual puniſhment than terror, and 
never to make uſe of infinite and inviſible af- 
frightments, the beloved methods of nurſes 
and ſervants ; ſuch as are the menacing of 
ſprights and mormos, and leaving in the dark, 
that frequently make daſtardly and timorous 
impreſſions, which a long age ſcarcely wears 
off. 

37. A ſober ſenſe of things, is to be im- 
pte ſſed by treatable means; and this will be 
done with moſt eaſe both to the parent and 
child, the ſooner it is ſet upon. The will of 
a tender infant, is like its limbs, ſupple and 
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pliant, but time confirms it, and cuſtom har- 
dens it: ſo that it is a cruel indulgence to the 
poor creature, to let it contract ſuch habits, 
which muſt coſt him ſo dear the breaking, and 
dearer if never broken. And if this early care 
be taken of the infancy, it will much -eaſe the 
next part, that of the childhood; for where 
the ſinew in the neck is broken, where the na- 
tive ſtubboraneſs is ſubdued. ſo early, the 
yoke” will fit eaſy, all ſucceeding parts of 
diſcipline will come with more facilicy and 
profit. The care proper to this age; is, the 
inſtructing in all parts of uſeful knowledge, 
of which, as the divine, for the excellency 
both of its nature and its end, muſt be firſt 
ranked, ſo ſhould it be firſt and moſt induſtri- 
ouſly ' cultivated,” and by all endearing me- 
thods impreſt, not only on'the underſtanding, 
but the heart. Piety and virtue ſhould be 
propoſed to children as the moſt amiable, as 
well as neceſſary things, and they ſhould be 
invited not only to know but love them. 

33. This part of learning is equally com- 
petent to both ſexes, and therefore when 
the ſons are removed from under the mo- 
thers tuition, and ſent to more public places 
of erudition, her province is ſtill the ſame 
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as to her daughters, to whom ſhe ſhould not 
only preach; but exemplify it in her own 
practice ; no precepts penetrating ſo much 
into youth, as thoſe that are ſo enſotetd. 
And in order to this, I ſhould . commend to 
mothers, the being as much wich them as 
they can, and taking the perſonal inſpection 
of them; not to turn them off wholly to ſer- 
vants, no, nor yet governeſſes, but frequent- 
ly themſelves to examine how they proceed 
in the ſpeculatiye part of knowledge; and 
no leſs frequently exhort them to the practice. 
39. Marcus Cato would not let his fon learn 
of his ave, as diſdaining a child ſhould owe 
ſo conſiderable a benefit to ſo ſervile a per- 

ſon; and if he thought the mere teaching of 
grammar too great a charge for ſuch a ohe, 
ſurely the whole inſtitution of youth is a much 
greater, it being that on Which, not only a 
few outward accompliſhments, but even their 
eternity depends. The great Cornelia, mother 
of the Gracchi, and Aurelia che mother of Au- 
guſus, thought it worth their pains to be go- 
verneſſes. And the truth is, the ſoul of a 
child is a little too precious a truſt to commit 
wholly to the diligence and care of a merce- 
nary ſervant. Or if they do happen not to 
| want 


want thoſe qualifications, yet it is very poſſible 
they may prudence, of which there is no ſinall 
degree requiſite: to the inſtructing of youth, 
too great a remiſſneſs or ſeverity being equally 
deſtructive in that affair. And indeed be- 
ſides theſe immediate, there are ſome other 
collateral benefits conſequent to the mother's 
performing that office: it will bring her and 
her children into an intimacy and conver- 
ſation, give her an acquaintance with their 
ſeveral capacities and humours; for want of 
which, many parents have erred in their con- 
duct, one ſort of treatment being not fit for 
all children,” and the diſtinguiſhing that, de- 
pending wholly on their diſcerning their par- 
ticular tempers, which cannot well be done 

vithout ſome converſe with them. 
450. Beſides, by this they will be witneſſes 
how they diſpoſe their time, that they neither 
loſe it by doing nothing, nor yet miſemploy 
it by doing ill. And indeed there is ſcaree 
any part of the parent's care more important 
than this; idleneſs being no farther removed 
from vice, than a cauſe is from its immediate 
effect. Therefore if children be permitted to 
trifle away their time, they will ſoon learn to 
trifle away their innocence alſo, So that it is 
highly neceſſary that they be provided with a 
Q 4 ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion of employments, that by the variety 


they may be inſenſibly drawn on. Nay, me- 
- thinks, it might very well be con trived that 


their recreations might ſometimes conſiſt of 


ſuch ingenious exerciſes, that they may at 
once play and learn. | 


41. There is yet another —_d effect of 


the mother's | preſence with the children, 


which perhaps is no leſs material than any 


of the former: it is, that by this aſſociating 
them with herſelf, ſhe prevents the danger 


of worſe ſociety. Children, if the patents 


- allow them not their company, are neceſſa- 


rily caſt upon that of ſervants, than which 
there is ſcarce a greater danger that attends 
youth. For beſides that low ſort of converſe 
debaſes their. minds, makes them mean and 


ſordid, it often corrupts their manners too; 
children, 'uſually not receiving more peſtilent 


infuſions ſrom any than ſuch. Servants that 


deſire to ingratiate themſelves, and have no 
laudable quality whereby to do it, muſt firſt 


endeavour to ingratiate vice to them; and 
then by their officious miniſteries in that, 
have a ready way of introducing themſelves 
into favour. Perhaps this will be thought to 


concern only the maſculine part of children, 
and 
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and that the female, who are commonly in a 
diſtinet apartment, and converſe only with 
their own ſex, are more ſecure. But I would 
not adviſe mothers to depend too much on 
that, for they ate no ſurer that their daugh- 
ters ſhall not converſe with men, nay men of 
the meaner ſort too, than that their maids and 
attendants ſhall not do fo. And when it is 
conſidered how apt thoſe are to entertain, if 
not to invite amours, it is not very probible 
the room where they quarter ſnall be in- 
acceſſible to thoſe they affect. And it were 
much ſafer for children to be in the moſt 
public concourſe of men, than to be witneſſes 
and obſervers of the private intrigues of ſuch 
lovers. The memories of youth are very te- 
nacious, and if they once be tainted with any 
indecent thing, will be apt to recollect it. 
It is therefore in this reſpect a very uſeful part 
of the mother's care, to make herſelf com- 
pany to her daughter to prevent the dangers 
of a more unequal and infectious converſe. 
42. But if this be uſeful in childhood, 
it is no leſs neceſſary in the next period of 
their time, when they arrive near the growta 
and age of women. Then indeed the mother 


ſhould not only make them her companions, 
but 
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but her friends; allow ſuch a kind, yet mo- 
deſt freedom, that they may have a. compla- 
cence in her company, and not be tempted 
to ſeck it among their inferiors. That the 
belief of her kindneſs may ſupplant the pre- 
tenſions of thoſe. meaner ſycophants, who 
by little flatteries endeavour to ſerew them- 
felves into their good opinion, and become 
their confidents : than which there is nothing 
more miſchievous. © Thoſe private cabals that 
are held with ſuch, ſerving only to render 
them mutinous againſt their parents. Theſe 
family-incendiaries, like thoſe in the tate and 
church, ſtill inculcating the one grand prin- 
ciple of liberty, a word ſo charming to our 
depraved nature, and eſpecially to youth, that 
they ſhould not be truſted; with ſuch lectures. 
Belides theſe, intimacies are often introduc- 
tions to worſe; many ſcandalous amours and 
unequal matches having had their riſe from 
them. It ſhould therefore be the buſineſs of 
mothers to prevent all ſuch pernicious leagues, 
by pre-engaging them in more ſafe familiari- 
ties, either with herſelf, or ſame other, of 
whole virtue ſhe has reaſon to he confident. 
413. But the moſt infallible ſecurity againſt 
this and all ocher_miſchiefs, is the bringing 
them 
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them into ah intimacy and converſation with 
their Maker, by fixing a true ſenſe of religion 


in their hearts; if that can be effectually done, 


it will ſuperſede all other expedients. She 
that duly conſiders ſhe is always in God's pre- 
ſence, will want no othet inſpector, nor will 
ſhe much need monitors, who attends to the 
advices of her own conſcience, Neither will 
it only tend to the ſecuring her 'innocence; 
but her reputation too; it being one part of 
the chriſtian law, % abſtain from all appearance 
evil, 1 Theſſ. v. 22. 70 do things that are of 
good report, Phil. iv. 8. ſo that piety is the one 
complete armour to defend both cheir virtue 
and fame. And it is extremely neceſſary they 
ſhould be furniſhed with it, at this age eſpe- 
cially, when they do at firſt cnter into the 
world; which we may well look on as a taking 
the field, conſidering how many aſſaults they 
are there like to meet with; and if they go 
- without this armature, they may, none knows 
how ſoon, be incurably wounded; of which 
there want not many ſad inſtances, ſome 
- whereof might probably have been prevented, 
had the parent taken care to have better for- 
uified them. | 
44. And 
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44. And indeed it is not a little ſad to ſee 
how much this their 'moſt important concern 
is neglected. Many mothers, who are nicely 
curious in other parts of their daughters 
breeding, are utterly inconſiderate of this. 
They muſt haye all civil accompliſhments, 
but no chriſtian. "Thoſe are excluded out of 
the ſcheme of education, and by that means 


lie under the prejudice of being not only un- 
neceſſary, but ungenteel, below the regard of 


perſons of quality. It is much to be feared, 


that this neglect towards their children, is 


founded in a previous contempt of piety in 


themſelves; yet I ſuppoſe it is often increaſed 


by a little vanity thry have of ſecing them ex- 
cel i in ſome of thofe exterior qualities, which 
may recommend them to the humour of the 


world, upon the improving whereof they are 


ſo intent, that more material things are over- 
looked: and when thoſe are acquired, the 
pride of ſhewing them betrays them to other 
inconveniencies. The mother often not only 
permits, but incites the daughter to the op- 
portunities of boaſting her excellencies, ſends 
her ſo often abroad on that deſign, that at 
laſt perhaps ſhe cannot, when ſhe would, keep 
her at home, as J believe too many have found 


expe- 
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experimentally true. In a word, this interval 
between childhood and majority, is the moſt 
critical point of a woman's life, -and therefore 
ſhould be the moſt nicely and warily attended; 
and a mother had need ſummon not only all 
her care and diligence, but her prudence too, 
well to diſcharge this part of her obligation. 
45. I ſhall not inſiſt more minutely upon 
particulars: I have in the former ſection ſpoken 
ſomewhat of what it is fit theſe young virgins 
ſhould do and avoid ; and whatever by thar, 
or any more exact rule appears their intereſt 
or duty, it is the mother's to ſee it be 
not neglected by them : but where kindneſs 
alone will not prevail, to employ their au- 
thority too, and by a diſcreet mixture of each, 
ſecure their obſervance by both the tenures of 
love and reverence. Yet I ſhall a little re- 
flect upon one particular I mentioned before, I 
.mean that of marrying where they have aver- 
ſion; which though I there charged as the 
crime of the daughter, yet I muſt here ſay the 
original and more inexcuſeable guilt is uſually 
in the parents; who are ſometimes ſuch ido- 
laters to wealth and honor, that they ſacrifice 
their children to them; a more barbarous im- 


molation than that to Moloch. For though 
that 
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that were very inhuman, yet it had this alle- 
viation, that che pain was ſhort: but a loathed 
bed is at once an acute and lingering torment ; 
nay, not only ſo, but a temptation. too; {6 
that it is a tyranny. of a molt unlimited kind, 
extends its effects even to eternity: and ſure 
that mother muſt have very petrified bowels, 
have loſt all natural compaſſion, that can ſs 
impoſe on her child. 

46. I ſhall add no more concerning this 
relation of a mother, but only one ſhort ad- 
vice, that thoſe who groan under the fruſtra- 
tion of their hopes, whoſe children by any 
ſcandalbus miſbehaviour become the objects of 

their ſhame and grief, would ſoberly conſider, 
whether it have not been ſome way owing to 
themſelves, either by neglect in their educa- 
tion, or by their own ill example. It is uſually 
one, and ſometimes both. They that upon 
tecollection can aſſure themſclves it is neither, 
may bear the affliction with much the greater 
chearfulneſs; but they that cannot, I am ſure 
ought to bear it with much the more patience 
and ſubmiſſion, take it as God's lecture of 
repentance, and look on their childrens faults 
as the product of their own. And becauſe 
ſatisfaction is an indiſpenſable part of repent- 
ance, 
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ance, they are with their utmoſt induſtry to 
endeavour the repairing thoſe ruins they have 
made, by recalling thoſe to virtue, who by 
their means have ſtrayed, from it. It is true, 
the errors of education, like a ſubtle poiſon, 
do fo mix with the blood, ſo incorporate into 
the humours and manners, that jt will be 
very difficult to allay their effects; and there- 
fore the leſs they are themſelves able to do 
towards it, the more earneſtly they muſt im- 
portune an higher power. He who divided 
the light from the darkneſs, can ſeparate the 
effects from the cauſes ; and as he reſtrained 
the natural property of fire in the caſe of the 
three children, Dan. iii. ſo he only can reſcue 
their children from that deſtruction to which 
their negligence has expoſed them. But as 
to the influence their examples have had, they 
may do ſomething towards the redreſs of that, 
by ſetting them a new copy, making their own 
change fo viſible, ſo remarkable, that they 
may have the very ſame means of reclaiming, 
which there was of ſeducing them. . And 
this is a piece of juſtice which ſeems to call 
aloud upon many mothers, The irregularities 
of youth could hardly have grown to the pre- 


ſent height, had they not received warmth 
and 
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and ſhelter from the practice of their elders, 
which does at once give encouragement and 
take off reſtraints, the mother loſing not 


only her authority, but her confidence to ad- 


moniſh or reprove. With what face can ſhe 
require that ſtrict and ſevere modeſty of a 
young girl, which ſhe who ſhould be a ma- 
tron will not practice or tie up the giddy 
wandering humour of youth within thoſe 
bounds ſhe thinks tov ſtrait for her own? and 
how ready a retortion will even ſcripture it- 
ſelf afford for ſuch an impoſer? Thou that 
teacheſt another, teacheſt thou not thyſelf ? Rom. 
ii. 21. Let it therefore be the care of all 
mothers to live a perpetual lecture to their 
children, ſo to exemplify to them all virtue 
and piety, that they may contribute ſome- 
thing to their ſpiritual, as well as their natural 
life ; that however they may at leaſt deliver 


their own ſouls, and not have their childrens 


guilt recoil upon them as the unhappy ori- 
ginals of it. 

47. The laſt relation of a married woman 
is that of a miſtreſs, the inſpection of the 
family being uſually her province, and thougb 
ſhe be not ſupreme there, yet ſhe is to im- 


prove her delegated authority to the advan- 
tage 
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tage of all under it. And her more conſtant 
teſidence gives her more opportunities of it, 
than the frequent avocations of the huſband 
will perhaps allow him. St. Paul ſets it as 
the calling, and indiſpenſable duty of che mar- 
ried women, That they” guide the bouſe, 1 Tim. 
v. 18. not thinking it a point of greatneſs to 
remit ithe management of all dameſtic con- 
cerns to a mercenary houſtkeeper; And in- 
deed, ſince it has been a faſhionable thing for 
a' maſter to reſign up his concerns to the 
ſte ward, and the lady hers to the governante, 
it has gone ill with molt great families; 
wvhilſt theſe officers ſerve themſelves inſtead of 
thoſe who employ them, raiſe fortunes on 
their patrons” ruins, and divide the ſpoil of the 
family; the houſekeeper pilfering within doors, 
and the bailiF plundering without. | 
49. Now to the well-gviding of the houſe 
by the miſtreſs of it, I know no better or 
more comprehenſive rule, than for her to en- 
deavour to make all that are her's, to be God's 
ſervants alſo. This will ſecure her of all thoſe 
intermediate qualifications in them, in which 
her ſecular intereſt is concerned, their own 
conſciences being the beſt ſpy ſhe can ſet upon 
them as to their truth and fidelity, and the 
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beſt ſpur alſo. to diligence and induſtry. , But 
to the making them ſuch, there wilt need 
firſt inſtruction, and ſecondly diſcipline. It 
ts a neceſſaty part of the rulers' care to pro- 
vide that none in their family ſhould want 
means of beteſſary inſtruction. I, do not ſay 
that the miſtreſs ſhould ſet up for a catechiſt 
ef preacher; but that they take order they 
ſhould be taught by thote that are qualified 
for the employment. And that their furniſh- 
ing them with knowledge, may not ſerve only 
to help them to a greater number of ſtripes, 
Lutte xii. 47. they are to give them the op- 
portunĩties of conſecrating it by prayer and 
devotion ;: to that end to have public divine 
offices in the family; and that not by ſtarts 
or accidents, when a devouter gueſt is to be 
entertained, and laid by, when a profane, but 
daily and regularly, that the hours of prayer 
may be fixed and conſtant as thoſe of meals, 
and if it may poſſibly be, as much frequented z 
however that towards it ſhe give both pre- 
cept and example. 

49. A chriſtian family ſhould be the epi- 
tome of a church ; but alas! how many among 
vs lie under a perpetual interdict: and yet not 
from the uſurpation of any foreign power, but 
4 . from 


- 
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from the irreligion of the domeſtic ? One 
may go into divers great families, and, after 
ſome ſtay there, not be able to ſay that the name 
of God was mentioned to any other purpoſe 
than that of blaſphemy and execration; not a 
text of ſcripture, unleſs in burleſque and pro- 
fane drollery. And ſure we need not wonder 
at the univerſal complaint that is now made 
of ill ſervants, when we reflect upon this ill 
government of families. They that are ſuf- 
fered wholly to forget their duty towards God, 
will not always remember it towards man. 
Servants are not ſuch philoſophers, that upon 
the bare ſtrength of a few moral inſtincts they 
will be virtuous; and if by a cuſtomary ne- 
glect of all things ſacred, they are once taught 
to look at nothing beyond this world, they 
will often find temptation enough here to diſ- 
card their honeſty, as the moſt unthriving 
trade, And indeed when the awe of religion 
is quite taken off from the vulgar, there will 
ſcarce any thing elſe be found to keep them 
within -any tolerable bounds ; ſo that it is 
no leſs impolitic than profane to ſlacken that 
rein, a 

o. But it is not only the intereſt, but the 


duty of all that have families, to keep up the 
R 2 eſteem 
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eſteem and practice of religion in them. Tt 
was one of the greateſt endeat ments of Abra. 
ham to God, That he wenld command bis houſe- 
hold to keep the way of the Lord, Gen. xviii. 19. 
And Joſhua undertakes no leſs for the piety of 
his houſehold, than him, As for. me and my 
houſe, wwe will ſerve the Lord, Joſ. xxiv. 15. 
And ſure it is but reaſonable, that where we 
| ourſelves owe an homage, we ſhould make 
all our dependants acknowledge the ſame. 
Belides, it 1s a juſtice in reſpect of them; for 
where we entertain a+ ſervant, we take the 
whole perſon into our care and protection, 
and are falſe to that undertaking, if we ſuffer 
his ſoul, the moſt precious part of him to 
perith, And God, who keeps account even of 
his meaneſt creatures, will not patiently allow 
ſuch a negle& of thoſe who bear his own 
image, and were ranſomed with as great a 
price as their maſters were, for there is no re- 
pelt of perſons with God, Eph. vi. 9. 
51, But when piety is planted in a family, 
it will ſoon wither, if it be not kept in vigor 
by diſcipline: nay, indeed to have ſervants 


ſeemingly devout in the oratory, and yet real- 
ly licentious out of it, is but to convert one's 


houſe into a theatre, have a play of religion, 
es. and 
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and keep a ſet of actors only to perſonate and 
repreſent it. It is therefore neceſſary to en- 
quire how they behave themſclves when they 
are off the ſtage ; whether thoſe hands which 
they elevate in prayer, are at other times 1n- 
duſtriouſly applied to work; or thoſe mouths 
wherewith they there bleſs God, are not elſe- 
where filled with oaths and curſes, ſcurrilities 
and revilings: in a word, whether that form 
of godlineſs be not deſigned in commutation 
for ſobriety and honeſty. Indeed the governors 
of families ouzhr to make a ſtrict inſpection 
into the manners of their ſervants, and where 
they find them good, to affix ſome ſpecial 
mark of favor, by which they may both be 
encouraged to perſevere, and others to begin; 
but where they find them vicious, there as 
eminently to diſcountenance, ſeverely to ad- 
moniſh them, and uſe all fit means for their 
reclaiming, and when that ſeems hopeleſs, to 
diſmiſs them that they may not infect the reſt. 
A little leaven, faith the Apoſtle, leaveneth the 
whole lump, Gal. v. 9. and one ill ſervant (like 
a periſhed tooth) will be apt to corrupt his 
fellows. Ir is therefore the ſame in families 
that it is in moſt public communities, where 


ſeverity to the ill is mercy and protection to 
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the reſt ; and were houſes thus early weededs 
of all idle and vicious perſons, they would not 
be ſo over-grown, nor degenerate into ſuch 
rude wilderneſſes, as many (nay I fear moſt) 
_ great families now are. 
52, But as ſervants are nat to be tolerated 
in the neglect of their duty, ſo neither are they 
to be defeated of any of their dues. Maſters 
are to give to their ſervants that which is juf# 
and equal, Col. iv. 1. And ſure it is but juſt 
and equal that they who are rational creatures 
ſhould not be treated with the rigor or con- 
tempt of brutes: a ſufficient aud decent pra- 
viſion, both in ſickneſs and in health, is a juſt 
debt to them, belides an exact performance of 
thoſe particular contracts upon which they 
were entertained. Laban had ſo much of na- 
tural juſtice, that he would not take the ad- 
vantage of Jacob's relation to him to make 
him ſerve him gratis, Becauſe thou art my bro- 
ther fſhouldeſt thou therefore ſerve me for nought ? 
tell me therefore what all thy wages be, Gen, 
xxix. 15. But alas! now a- days where ſer- 
vants have been told, nay expreſsly articled for 
their wages, it is with mary no eaſy thing to 
get it: nay it is thought by ſome maſters an 
inſolence, a piece of ill manners to demand it; 
: and 
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and when they have worn out a ſervant, they 
either pay him not at all, or with the ſame 
protraction and regret, which they do their 
taylors for the old cloaths they have caſt off, 


I fear there are many inſtances of this, eſpe» . 


cially among great perſons ; it being a recei- 
ved mode with too many of them to pay no 
debts to thoſe who are too mean to conteſt 
with them. But however they may ruffle it 
out with men, it will one day arraign them 
before God as moſt injurious oppreſſors; there 
being no crime of that kind more frequently 
or more ſeverely branded in Scripture, than 
this of the detention of the wages of the ſer- 
vant and hireling. Beſides, this example of 
injuſtice, wherein the ſervant is paſſive, is of- 
ten tranſcribed by him in acts of fraud and 
deceit, ard he is apt to think it but an equal 
retaliation, to break his truſt where the maſ- 
ter breaks his covenant; and when he once 
attempts to be his own pay-maſter, it is not to 
be doubted but he will allow himſelf large ule 
for the forbearance of his wages; ſo that the 
courſe is no leſs unprofitable to the maſter, 
than unjuſt and diſhonourable. 

53. I am not ſure it is always in the wives 
power to prevent this, or any of the former 
| R 4 faults, 
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faults, in the management of the family. For 
her authority being but ſubordinate, if the 
huſband who is ſupreme ſuſpend her power, 
he does by that vacating her rule, rake off the 
duty conſequent to it; ſo that what I have 
ſaid, can be obligatory to none that are ſo 
impeded. But to thoſe who can either do it 
Shemſelyes, or perſuade their huſbands to it, 
the omiſſion will be their fin: all the pro- 
fanencſs and diſorder of the family will be 
charged upon their account, if it came by their 
default. 

54 And this, methinks, is a conſideration 
that may much mortify one Uſual piece of va- 
"nity, I mean, that of a multitude of ſervants, 
We ſhall all of us find burthen enough of our 
own perfonal miſcarriages, and need not con- 
trive to fetch in more weight from others. 
And in families it is generally obſervable, that 
the bigger they are, the worſe. Vice gains 
boldneſs by numbers, is hatched up by the 
warmth of a full ſociety; and we daily ſee 
people venture upon thoſe enormities in con- 
ſort, and in a crowd, which they would not 
dare, did they think they ſtood ſingle. Be- 
ſides, the wider the province is, the more dif- 
. ficult it is well to adminiſter it; and in a heap 


of 
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of ſervants many faults will eſcape undiſcern- 
ed: eſpecially conſidering the common con- 
federacy there is uſually among them, for the 
cluding of diſcipline: ſo that what the wiſe 
man ſpeaks of not deſiring a multitude of un- 
proficable children, I think may be very well 
applied to ſervants, whoſe unprofitableneſs 
uſually increaſes together with their number. 
I have now run through the ſeveral obliga- 
tions conſequent to the married ſtate, wherein 
even upon this very curſory view, there ap- 
pear ſo many particulars, that if they were all 
duly attended, ladies need not be much at a 
loſs how to entertain themſelves, nor run 
abroad in a r:mantic queſt after foreign diver- 
tiſements, when they have ſuch variety of en- 


gagements at home. 
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S EC T III. 
OF WIDOWS, 


1. H E next ſlate which can ſucceed to 

that of marriage, is widow- hood, which 
though it ſuperſedes thoſe duties which be ter- 
minated merely in the perſon of the huſband, 
yet it endears thoſe which may be paid to his 
aſhes, love is ftrong as death, Cant. viii. 6. and 
therefore when it is pure and genuine, cannot 
be extinguiſhed by it, but burns like the fu- 
neral lamps of old even in vaults and charnel- 
houſes. The conjugal love tranſplanted into 
the grave, as into a finer mold, improves into 
piety, and lays a kind of ſacred obligation 
upon the widow, to perform all offices of re- 
ſpect and kindneſs which his remains are 
capable of. 

2. Now thoſe remains are of three ſorts, his 
body, his memory, and his children, The 
molt proper expreſſion of her love to the firſt, 
is in giving it an honourable interment; I 

mean not ſuch as may vie with the Poland ex- 


trayagance, of which it is obſerved, that two 
or 
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or three near ſucceeding funerals ruin the fa. 
mily, but prudently proportioned to his qua- 
lity and fortune, ſo that her zeal to his corpſe 
may not injure a nobler relic of him, his 
children. And this decency is a much better 
inſtance of her kindneſs, than all thoſe tragical 
furies wherewith ſome women ſeem tranſported 
towards their dead huſbands, thoſe frantic 
* embraces and careſſes of a carcaſs, which be- 
tray a little too much the ſenſuality of theit 
love. And it is ſomething obſervable, that 
thoſe vehement paſſions quickly exhauſt them- 
ſelves, and by a kind of ſympathetic efficacy, 
as the body on which their affection was fixed, 
molders, ſo does that alſo; nay often it at 
tends not thoſe leiſurely degrees of diſſolution, 
but by a more precipitate motion, ſeems ra- 
ther to vaniſh than conſume. 
3. The more valuable kindneſs therefore, 
is that to his memory, endeavouring to em- 
balm that, keep it from periſhing; and by 
this innocent magic, as the Epyprians were 
wont by a more guilty, ſhe may converſe with 
the dead, repreſent him ſo to her own thoughts; 
that his life may till be repeated to her; and 
as in a broken mirror the refraction multiplies 
the images, fo by his diffolution, every hour 
| pre- 
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preſents diſtin& ideas of him; ſo that ſhe ſces 
him the oftener, for bis being hid from her 
eyes. But as they uſe not to embalm without 
odours, ſo ſhe is not only to preſerve, but per- 
fume his memory, render it as fragrant as ſhe 
can, not only to herſelf, but others ; by re- 
viving the remembfance of whatever was 
praiſe-worthy in him, vindicating him from 
all calumnies and falſe accuſations, and ſtifling, 
or allaying, even true ones as much as ſhe can. 
And indeed a widow can no way better pro- 
vide for her own honour, than by this tender- 
nels of her huſband's, 

4. Yet there is another expreſſion of it, in- 
ferior to none of the former, and that is the 
ſetting ſuch a value upon her relation to him, 
as to do nothing unworthy of it. It was the 
dying charge of Auguſtus to his wife Livia, Be- 
have thyſelf well, and remember our marriage. 
And ſhe who has been wife to a perſon of 
honour, muſt ſo remember it, as not to do 
any thing below herſelf, or which he, could 
he have foreſeen it, ſhould juſtly have been 
aſhamed of, 

5. The laſt tribute ſhe can pay him, is in 
his children. Theſe he leaves as his proxies 
to receive the kindneſs of which himſelf is in- 

cap- 
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capable; ſo that the children of à widow may 


claim a double portion of the mother's love; 
one upon their native right,” as her's ; the 
other, as a bequeſt 3 in right of their dead fa- 
ther. And, indeed, fince ſhe is to ſupply the 
place of both parents, it is but neceſſary ſhe 
Thould put on the affeRions of both, and to 
the tenderneſs*of a mother, add the care and 
conduct of a father. F irſt, in a Tedulous care 
of their education: a and next, in a prudent 
management of their fortunes, an order that 
is ſometimes unhappily inverted, 4nd mothers 
are ſo concerned to have the eſtate proſper in 
their tuition, that the children cannot; whilſt, 
by an unſcaſonable frugality, to ſave a little 
expence, they deny them the advantages of an 
ingenuous and genteel breeding ; ſwell their 
eſtates perhaps to a yall bulk, = ſo contract 
and narrow their minds, that they know not 
how to diſpoſe. them to any real benefit of 
themſelves or others. And this i is one of the 
moſt pernicious parſimonies imaginable. A 
mother by this ſeems to adopt the fortune, 
and abdicate the child, who is only made the 
beaſt to bear thoſe loads of wealth ſhe will lay 
"on, and which ſhe evidently owns as the great- 
a. | eſt 
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eſt treaſure; ſince in wes to that ſhe 
neglects Bin. ..:. 3... 

6. Yet ſometimes the lan effec ſprings 
from another cauſe, and children are ill bred, 
not becauſe the mother grudges the charge, 
but out of a feminine fondneſs, which permits 
her not to part with them to the proper places 
for their education. Like Jacob to Benjamin; 
her ſoul is fo bound up in them, that ſhe can- 
not lend them a while even to their own moſt 
neceſſary concerns. And this, though not ſo 
ignoble a motive as the other, is of no 1efs 
miſchief, at leaſt to her ſons, who being by 
it confined to home, are conſequently con- 
demned to be poiſoned, if with nothing elſe, 
yet with the flatteries of ſervants and tenants, 
who think thoſe the beſt expedient to ſecure 
their own ſtation; And*with theſe the young 
maſter or landlord is ſo blown up, that, as if 
his manors were the confines of the world, he 
can look at nothing beyond them; fo that 
when at laſt he breaks looſe from his mother's 
arms and comes abroad, he expects ſcarce to 
find his equals, much leſs his betters ; thinks 
he is ſtill to receive the ſame fawning adora- 
tions which he was uſed to at home: and be- 


ing poſſeſt with this inſolent expectation, he 
will 
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will ſcarce be undeceiyed, but at the price of 
many affronts : nay, perhaps, he may buy his 
experience. with the loſs of his life ; by his ill 
manners draw on a quarrel, wherein he finally 
periſhes, _ That this i is no impoſſible ſuppali- 
tion, ſome unhappy mothers have found to 
their unſpeakable affliction. 

7. It is not to be denied, but there are e alſo 
dangers. conſequent to the breeding children 
abroad, vice having inſinuated itſelf even into 
the places of erudition, and having not only 
as many, but the very ſame academies with 
virtue and learning, ſo that the extreme de- 
pravation of the times new-ſtates the queſtion, 
and we are not to conſider which is beſt, but 


which, is the leaſt ill- diſpoſure of children. 


Andi in chat competition ſure the home-edu- 
cation will be caſt far there they may ſuck in 
all che venom, and nothing of the antidote, 
they will not only be taught baſe things, but 
as | before obſerved, by the baſeſt tutors, ſuch 
as will add all the moſt ſordid circumſtances to 
the improving of a crime. Whereas abroad, 
they are, firſt, not like to meet with any whoſe 
intereſt it is ſo much to make them vicious; 


and, ſecondly, they may, as ill as the world 


is, meet with many who may give them both 
| pre- 
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248 THE LAbiks Galt ing, "Parr 11. 
precepts and examples of a better kind: Bes 
fides, the diſcipline uſed in thoſe communities 
make them know themſelves; and the various 
forts of learning they may acquire, will not 
only prove uſefol divertiſement, the want of 
which is the great ſpring of miſchief,” but will, 
if rightly applied, furnifh them with ingenu- 
ous and virtuous principles, ſuch as may Ter 
them above all vile and ignoble practices. 
So that there ſeems 2 conſpiration of motives 
to wreſt the child from the relucting mo- 
ther, and to perſuade her for a while to deny 
herſelf that deſire of her eyes, that ſo he may 
at Iaſt anſwer the more rational deſire of her 
heart. , hun 
S. As to the other part of her obligs des 
che managing. of their fortune, there" is the 
ſame rule for her as for all other perſons that 
have a truſt, viz. to do as for themſelves, that 
is, with the ſame care and diligence, if not a 
greater, as in her own peculiar concern. I do 
not ſay that ſhe ſhall ' confound rhe property, 
and make it indeed her own, by applying it 
to her peculiar uſe, a thing I fear which is 
often done, eſpecially by the gayer ſort of wi- 
dows, who, to keep up their own equipage, 
do ſometimes encroach upon their ſons pecu- 
: f liar. 
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liar. And I wiſh eyen that, though bad 
enough, were the only caſe wherein it were 
done; but it is ſometimes to make ker a bet- 
ter prize to a ſecond huſband, . She goes into 
another family, and as if ſhe were a colony 
ſcat out by her ſon he muſt pay for the plant- 
ing her there: indeed the often repeating this 
injury, has advanced it now into a cuſtom, 
and the management of the minor's eſtate is 
reckoned on as part of the. widow's fortune, 
But, I confeſs, I ſee not what there is in the 
title of a mother, that can legitimate her de- 
frauding her child; it rather envenoms the 
crime, and adds unnaturalneſs to deceit, Be- 
ſides, it is a prepoſterays ſort of guilt. Or- 
phans and widows are in ſcriptufe linked to- 
gether as objects of God's and good men's 
pity, and of ill men's oppreſſion ; aad how ill, 
alas! does civil war look among fellow-ſuf- 
ferers ? The widow to injure the orphan is like 
the uncouth oppreſſion Solomon ſpraks of, Prov. 
xxviii. 3. A poar man that oppreſſeth the poor is 
like a ſcuecping rain which Jeavetb no food. Such 


kind of rapines are as exceſſive in their de- 


grees, as prodigious in their kind: and I be- 
lieve there are many inſtances of ſons, who 
have ſuffered more by the guardianſhip of their 

8 mothers, 
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mothers, than they could probably havi done 
by the outrages of ſtrangers. 

9. How well ſuch mothers anſwer their ob- 
ligations to their dead huſbands, I muſt leave 
it to their own conſciences to diſcuſs ; I ſhall 
only offer them theſe ſteps of gradation by 
which to proceed. Firſt, that injuſtice of any 
ſort is a great fin. Secondly, that when it 48 
in a matter of truſt, it is complicated witli 
treachery alſo, Thirdly, that of all truſts 
thoſe to the dead have always been eſteemed 
the moſt ſacred. If they can find any allay to 
theſe by the two remaining, circumſtances, 
that it is the truſt of a huſband, and the in- 
tereſt of a child, I ſhall confeſs them very ſub- 
tle caſuiſts. 

10. I have hitherto Goken of what the wi- 
dow owes to her dead huſband ; but there 1s 
alſo ſomewhat of peculiar obligation in rela- 
tion-to herſelf, God who has placed us in 
this world to purſue the interefts of a better, 
directs all the ſignal acts of his providence to 
that end, and intends we ſhould ſo interpret 
them. So that every great change that occurs, 
is deſigned either to recal us from a wrong 
way, or to quicken our paces in the right ; 
and a widow may more than conjecture, that 

when 
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when God takes away the mate of her boſom, 


reduces her to a ſolitude, he does by it ſound - 


a retreat from the lighter jollities and gaieties 
of the world. And as in compliance with 
civil cuſtom ſhe immures herſelf, firs in dark - 
neſs for a while; ſo ſhe ſhould put on a more 
retired temper of mind, a more ſtrict and ſe · 
vere behaviour: and that not to be caſt off 
with her veil, but to be the conſtant dreſs of 
her widowhood. Indeed that Nate as it re- 
quires a great ſobriety and piety, ſo it affords 
many advantages towards it. The apoſtle tells 


us, that ſhe «who is married careth for the things of 


the world, how ſhe may pleaſe her buſband, 1 Cor. 
vii. 34. There are many things which are 
but the due compliances of a wife, which yet 
are great avocations,/and interruptions of a 
ſtrict devotion z when ſhe is manumitted from 
that ſubjection, when ſhe has leſs of Martha's 
rare of ſerving, ſhe is then at liberty to chuſe 
Mary's part, Luke x. 42. ſhe has her time and 
her fortune at her own command, and conſe- 
quently may much more abound in the works 
both of piety and charity, We find God 
himſelf retrenched the wife's power of binding 
her own ſoul, Num. xxx. her vows were totally 
inſignificant without her huſband's confirma- 
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tion; but the widow might devote herſelf to 
what degree ſhe pleaſed : her piety has no re- 
ſtraint from any other inconſiſtent obligation, 
but may ſwell as high as it can. Thoſe hours 
which were before her kuſband's right, ſeem 
now to devolve on God the grand proprietos 
of our time : that diſcourſe and free converſe 
wherewith ſhe entertained him, ſhe may now 
convert into colloquies and ſpiritual inter- 
courſe with her Maker and that love which 
was only human before, by the change of its 
object acquixes a ſublimity, is exalted into 
divine: from loyal duty and conjugal af- 
fection, becomes the eternal work and hap- 
pineſs of angels, the ardor of a cherubtm, 
Thus may ſhe in a higher ſenſe verify Sam/on's 
riddle, Jug xiv. 14. fetch honey out of a car- 
ca/s, make her huſband's aſhes, like thoſe of 
the heifer under the law, eb. ix. 13. het puri- 
fication: his corruption may help her to put on 
incorruption, and her loſs of a temporary com- 
fort may inſtate her in an eternal. 

11. And as herſelf, ſo her fortune may alſo 
be conſecrated : and indeed if ſhe be, that will 
alſo: if ſhe have made an eſcape out of Egypt, 
there ſpall not a hoof be left behind her, Exod. x. 
26. no part of her poſſeſſions will be aſſigned 

to 
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to vanity and exceſs. - She who hath really de- 
vored herſelf to piety, fafled and prayed with 
Ama, Luke ii. 37. will alſo be full of good 
words and alms-deeds with Tabitha, Acts ix. 36. 
Thus ſhe may be a mother when ſhe ceaſes to 
bear; and, though ſhe no more increaſe one 
family, ſhe may ſupport many. And certain- 
Iy the fertility of the womb is not ſo valu- 
able as this of the bowels : fruitfulneſs can be 
bur an happineſs, compaſſion is a virtue. 
Nay, indeed, it is a greater and more certain 
- happineſs : a child is not brought forth but 
with pangs and anguiſh, but a work of mercy 
is produced not only with eaſe, but delight. 
Befides, ſhe that beats a child, knows not 
whether it may prove a bleſſing or à curſe ; 
but charity gives a certain title to a bleſſing, 
and engages the moſt ſolvent pay-maſter, even 
God himſelf, who owns all ſuch diſburſements 
as a loan to him. He that hath pity upon the 
poor, lendeth unto the Lord : and that whith 
he hath given, will he pay him again, Prov. 
xix. 17. | 

12, There was in the primitive trmes an 
eccleſiaſtical order of widows, which St. Paul 
mentions, 1 Tim. v, whoſe whole miniftry 


was devoted to charity, They were indeed of 
S 3 the 
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the poorer ſort, fit rather to receive than give 
alms; yet the leſs they could do with their 
purſes, the more was required of their per- 
ſons, the humbler offices of waſbing the ſaints 
feet, the careful taſk of bringing up children, and 
a diligent attendance on every goed work. And 
ſure there is parity of reaſon, that thoſe who, 
upon the ſcore of their wealth, exempt them- 
ſelves from thoſe laborious ſervices, ſhould 
commute for it by more liberal alms. In the 
warmth and zeal of chriſtianity, women of the 
higheſt quality performed both forts of chari- 
ty, forgot their greatneſs in their condeſcen- 
ſions, yet aſſumed it again in their bounty ; 
founded hoſpitals, and yet, with a labour of 
love, as the Apoſtle ſtiles it, Heb. vi. 10. diſ- 
dained not ſometimes to ſerve in them. But 
theſe are examples not like to be tranſcribed 
in our days; greatneſs is now grown to ſuch 
an unwieldineſs that it cannot ſtoop though to 
the moſt chriſtian offices, and yet can as little 
ſoar up in any munificent charities : it ſands 
like Nebuchaguezzar's golden image, a vaſt 

bulk only to be adored, 
. 13. Now certainly, if any women be quali- 
fied to avert this reproach, it muſt be the 
dowagers of great families and fortunes: they 
have 
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have none to controul their viſits to the ſick 
and afflicted, or to reſent à diſparagement 
from their humility, neither have they an ac- 
count to give of their poſſeſſions to any but 
God and themſelves. To him ſure they can 
bring none ſo like ta procure them the eulogy 
of we!l done thay good and faithful ſervant, Matth. 
xxv. 21. as a catalogue of their alms. Nor 
indeed can they any other way diſpoſe theit 


fortunes fo much to their own contentment ;. 


they may poſſibly cloy and ſatiate their ſenſes, 
make proviſion for the fleſn; but that no way 
ſatisfies their reaſon, much leſs their conſcience; 
The ſoul, which is the ſuperior part, is quite 
left out in that diſtribution ; nothing is com- 
municated to it but the guilt of thoſe dear 
bought excefſes. The only way it has to be 
a:ſharer in their wealth, is by a charitable diſ- 
penſing. The poor are its proxies as well as 
God's, and though in all other reſpects we 
may ſay to the ſoul, as the P/alnift does to 
God, P/al. xvi. 2. my goods extend not to thee : 
yet by this way, it becomes not; only a par- 
taker, but the chief proprietor, and all is laid 
aut for its uſe, The harbouring an outcaſt, 
builds it an everlaſting habitation, Lute xvi. 9. 
Bu 84 
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the clothing tit naked, arrays it in pure white 
linen, Rev. Xi$. $. and the feeding the hungry, 
makes it a gueſt at the ſupper of the Lamb, yer. 
9. Nay, it gains not only an indefeaſible title 


to theſe happy reverſions, but jt has a great 


deal in preſent poſſeſſion, a huge rational com- 
placency in the right applying of weslth, and 
doing that with. it, for which it vas deſigned. 
Vet more, it gives à ſenſitive delight, nothing 


being more agreeable ta human nature, than 


the doing good to its own Kk. A ſeaſonable 
alms deaves:a'greater exultation and tranſport 
in the giver, than it can ordinarity raiſe in 
the reetiver; fa exemplifying the maxim of 
our bleſſed Lord, that it is amore bleed thing 
to give than to receive, Acts xx. 35. This ins 
deed is a way to elude the Tevere denunciation 
of the Apoſtle; 1 Tas. v. 6. 4 widow that Av- 
#th in this pleaſure, is not dead whilft ſhe liveth, 
bur on the contrary, ſhall live when ſhe dies; 
when ſhe refigns her breath, ſhall improve her 
being + the prayers of the poor, like a benign 
gale, ſhall aift her flight to the region of 
bliſs ; and ſhe who has here cheriſhed the af- 
flicted caembers, ſhall there be indiſſolubly 
united to their glorious head, 


14. And 
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14. And now methinks widowhood, under 
this aſpect, is quite transformed, is not fo 
forlorn, ſo deſolate an eſtate as it is uſually 
eſteemed. And would all widows uſe but 
this .expedienr, thus devote themſelves to 
piety and charity, it would, like the healing 
tree, Exod; xv. 25. ſweeten theſe waters of 
Marah, tender the condition not only ſup- 
portable, but pleafant ; and they would not 


need to make ſuch affrighted, ſuch diſadvan- 


tageous eſcapes, as many do, from jt. It is 
true, the Apoſtle's affirmation is unqueſtion- 
able, that #be-wwife, when her huſband is dead is 
at liberty to be married to whom ſhe will, 1 Cor; 


vin 39. But the advice he ſubjpins is authentic 


too, ſhe is happier if ſhe ſo abide. She that may 
ſolace herſelf in the ſociety, in the love of her 
God, makes an ignoble defcent to human em- 
braces z ſhe that may purchaſe heaven with 
her wealth, buys a very dear bargain of rhe 
beſt huſband on earth. Nay indeed upon 4 
mere ſecular account, it ſeems not very pru · 
dent to relinquiſh both liberty and property, 
to eſpouſe at the beſt a ſubjection, but per- 
haps a Qlavery ; it a little reſembles the mad 
frolicks of freed gally-ſlaves, who play away 
their liberty as ſoon as they regain it. 

| 15. Marriage 
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1-15; Marriage is ſo great an adventure, that 
once ſeems enough for the Whole life: for 
whether they have been proſperous or adverſe 
in the firſt, it does almoſt diſcourage a ſecond 
attempt. She that has had a good huſband, may 
be ſuppoſed. to havechis, idea {o! fixed in her 
heart ; that it will be hard to introduce any 
new form: nay, ſarther, ſhe may very reaſon- 
ably doubt, that in this common dearth of 
virtue, two good huſhands will ſcarce fall to one 
woman's ſhare, and one will become more in- 
tolerable to her, by the reflections ſne vill be 
apt to make on the better. On the other ſide, 
if ſhe have had a bad, the ſmart ſure cannot 
but remain after the rod is taken off; the 
memory of what ſhe has ſuffered ſnould, mes 
thinks, be a competent caution againſt new 
adventures. Let experience ſnews us that 
women, though the weaker ſex, have com- 
monly fortitude enough to encounter and 
baffle all theſe: conſiderations.” It is not there- 
fore to be expected that many will by any 
thing that hath or can be ſaid be [diverted 
from re- marrying: and indeed ſhe that does 
not preſerve her widowhood upon the accounts 
beforementioned, may perhaps better relinquiſh 
it. St. Paul we ſee adviſes that thoſe widows 


who 
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who found no better employment than going 
from bouſe to houſe, that grew by their vacancy 
to be tatlers. and buſy bodies, + Tim. v. 13. 
ſhould marry again, it being the beſt way to 
fix theſe; wandering planets, to find them buſi- 
neſs of their own at home, that ſo they may 
not ramble abroad to intermeddle with that 
of others. And the truth is, they that cannot 
brook the retiredneſs and gravity which he- 
comes a widow, had better put themſelves in 
a ſtate that leſs requires it, and if they reſolve 
not to conſorm their minds to their condition, 
to bring their condition to their minds. But 
in the doing that, there will be ſome. cau- 
tions very neceſſary to be obſerved. I ſhall 
reduce them to two, the one relating to the 
time, the other to the equality of the match. 
16. Firſt in reſpect of time, common de- 
cency requires that there be à conſiderable in- 
terval between the parting with one huſband, 
and the chuſing another. This has been ſo 
much obſerved by nations that were at all 
civilized, that we find Numa made it a law, 
that no widow ſhould marry under ten months, 
and if any did ſhe was ta ſacrifice, as for the 
expiation of a crime. And this continued in 
force many ages aſter, inſomuch that when 
9 
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upon reaſons of ſtate Auguſtus found it uſeful 
to marry his ſiſter OFavis to Antonius, nothing 
leſs than a decree of the ſenate could licence 
the anticipating of the time; ſo jealovs ob- 
ſervers were they of this point of civility, that 
they thought the whole ſtate was concerned in 
the violation. It is true we have no law in 
the caſe, but we have ſomewhat of cuſtom: 
I know not how long we ſhall have, ſince the 
frequent breaches of it threaten quite to can» 
cel it: yet a woman that is tender of her ho- 
Nour will ſcarce give her example towards the 
reſcinding it. The wounds of grief art ſeldorh 
healed by ahy hand but that of time, and 
thereſore too ſudden a cure ſhews the hurt 
pierced not deep; and ſhe that can make her 
mourning veil an optic to draw à new lover 
nearer to her ſight, gives cauſe to o ſoſpect the 
fables were all without. 

17. Tbe next thing | conſiderable is the 
equality of the match. Marriage is fo clofe 
@link, that to have it caſy, it is good to have 
the parties as even proportioned as may be, 
And firſt in reſpect of quality and fortune; 
it is to be wiſhed there ſhould be no eminent 
difproportion- Thoſe that meet moſt upon a 
level, are leaſt ſubject to thoſe vpbraidings 
| that 
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that often attend a great deſcent of either par- 
ty. It is therefore no prudent. motive, by 
which ſome widows are ſwayed who marry 
only for a great-title ; who often do not meet 
with ſo much of obeiſance from ſtrangers, as 
they do with; contempt from their hufbands 
and his relations. There have been examples 
of lords, who have ſued rich, but inferior wi- 
dows like ſpunges, ſqueezed them to fill them- 
felves with their wealth, and endowed them 
only with the air of a big name. On the other 
fide for a woman to marry very meanly, and 
too much below herſelf, is rather worſe ; thoſe 
kind of matches are ordinarily made in a tranſ- 
port of paſſion, and when that abates and 
leaves her to ſober refleCtions, ſhe will proba- 
bly be ſo angry with herſelf, that ſhe will 
ſcarce be well pleaſed with ker huſband, A 
ſtate of ſubjeQion is a little ſweetened by the 
worth and dignity of the ruler: for as it is 
more honorable, ſo it is alſo more eaſy, the 
ſerviler ſpirits being of all others the moſt im- 
perious in command. And ſure it will not a 
little grate a woman of honor, to think ſhe 
has made ſuch an one her maſter, who per- 
haps would before have thought it a prefer- 
ment to have been her ſervant. Nay farther, 

ſuch 
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fuch marriages have commonly an ill reflec- 
tion on the modeſty of the woman, it being 
uſually preſum'd that where the diſtance was 
ſo great, as to diſcourage ſuch an attempt on 
his part, there was ſome invitation on hers. 
So that vpoti all accounts ſhe' is very forlorn 
who thus diſpoſes of herſelf. Yet it is too 
well Known ſuch matches have often been 
made, and the ſame levity and inconſideration 
may betray others to it; and therefore it is 
their concern well to balaſt their minds, and 
to provide that their paſſion never get the 
aſcendant over their reaſon. | 
18. Another very neceſſary equality is that 
of theit judgment as to religion. I do not 
mean that they are to catechiſe each other, as 
to every minute ſpeculative point? but that 
they be of the ſame profeſſion,” fo as to join 
together in the worſhip of God. It is ſure 
very uncomfortable that thoſe who have ſo 
cloſely combined all their other intereſts, 
ſhould be diſunited in the greateſt; that one 
church cannot hold them, whom one houſe, 
one bed does; and that religion, which is in 
itſelf the moſt uniting thing, ſhould be the 
only diſagreement between them. I know 


it is often made a compact in ſuch matches, 
that 
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that neither mall impoſe their opinion upon 
the other: yet I doubt it is ſeldom kept, un- 
Teſs it be by thoſe whole careteſsnefs of all re- 
ligion abates theit zeal to any one. But where 
they have any earneſtneſs in their way, eſpe- 
cially where the one party thinks the other in 


a damnable error, it will ſcarce be poſſible to 


refrain endeavouring to reduce them; and 
that endeavour begets diſputes, thoſe diſputes 
heats, thoſe heats diſguſts, and thoſe diſguſts 
perhaps end in averſion; ſo that at laſt their 
affections grow as irreconcileable as their opi- 
nions, and their religious jars draw on domeſ- 
tic, Beſi des, if none of theſe perſonal debates 
happen, yet the education of the children will 
be matter of diſpute, the one parent will 
ſtill be countermining the other, each ſeeking 
to recover the others proſelytes. Nay it in- 
troduces faction into the inferior parts of the 
family too: the ſervants according to their 
different perſuaſions bandy into leagues and 
parties; ſo that it endangers, if not utterly 
deſtroys all concord in families : and all this 
train of miſchiefs ſhould, methinks, be a com- 
petent prejudice againſt ſuch matches, | 
19. There is yet a third particular wherein 
any great diſproportion is much to be avoid- 
ed; and that is in the years. The humours of 
youth 
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youth and age differ ſo widely; that there had 
need be a great deal of ſkill to compoſe the 
diſcord into a harmony. When a young wo- 
man marries an old man, there are commonly 
Jealouſies on the one part, and Joathings on 
the other, and if there be not an eminent de- 
gree of diſcretion in one or both, there will 
be perpetual diſagreements. But this is a 
caſe that does not often happen among thoſe 
I now ſpeak to: for though the avarice of 
parents ſometimes forces maids upon ſuch 
matches, yet widows who are their own chooſers 
| ſeldom make ſuch elections. The inequality 
among them commonly falls on the other ſide, 
and old women marry young men. Indeed 
any marriage is in ſuch, a folly and dotage. 
They who muſt ſuddenly make their beds in 
the duſt, what ſhould they think of a nuptial 
couch ? And to ſuch the anſwer of the phi- 
loſopher is appoſite, who being demanded 
what was the fitteſt time for marrying, re- 
plied, for the young not yet, for the old not 
at all, 

20. But this dotage becomes perfect frenzy 
and madneſs when they chooſe young huſ- 
bands: this is an accumulation of abſurdities 


and contradictions. The huſband and the 
wife 
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. wife are but one perſon; and yet at once 
young and old, freſh and withered. It is a 
. reverſing the decrees of nature: and therefose 


it was no ill anſwer which Diony/ius the tyrant 


gave his mother, who in her age deſigned ſuch 
a match, that, though by his regal power he 
could diſpenſe with poſitive laws, yet he 
. could not abrogate thoſe of nature, or make 
it fit for her an old woman to matry a young 
man. It is indeed an inverſion of ſeaſons, a 
. confounding the kalendar, making a mongrel 
month of May and December: and the con- 
junction proves as fatal as it is prodigious ; 
it being ſcarce ever ſeen that ſuch a match 
proves tolerably happy. And indeed it is not 
imaginable how it ſhould ; for firſt it is to be 
. preſumed that ſhe that marries ſo mult marry 
. meanly, - No young man who does not need 
her fortune will take her perſon. For though 
ſome have the humour to give great rates for 
inanimate antiquities, yet none will take the 
living gratis. Next ſhe never miſſes to be 
hated by hiai ſhe marries: he looks on her as 
{his rack and torment, thinks himſelf under 
the liagering torture deviſed by Mezentius, a 
living, body tied to a dead. Nor muſt ſhe 
think to cure this by any the little adulteries 


of art: ſhe may buy beauty, and yet can 
© never 
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neyer make it her own ; nay paint, yet never 
be fair. It is like enameling a mud-wall, the 
coarſeneſs'of the ground will fpoil the varnifh; 
and the greateſt exquiſiteneſs of dreſs ſerves | 
but to illuſtrate her native blemiſhes. So that 
all ſhe gains by this is to make him ſcorh as 
well as abhor her, 
21, Indeed there is nothing can be mote 
ridiculous, than an old woman gaily ſet out; 
and it was not unaptly ſaid of Diogenes to'fuch 
an one, if this decking be for the living, you 
| are deceived; if for the dead; make haſte to 
| them: and I doubt many young huſbands 
will be ready to ſay as much. Nay, becauſe 
death comes not quick enough to part them, 
there ate few have patience to attend its 
| | loitering pace: the man bids adieu to the wife 
though not to her fortune, takes that to main- 
tain his luxuries elſewhere, allows her ſome 
little annuity, and makes her a penſioner to 
her own eſtate. So that he has his deſign, bur 
the none of hers; he married for her fortune 
and he has it; the for his perſon and has it 
not: and which is worſe, buys her defeat with 
the loſs of all, he commonly leaving her as 
empty of money as he found her of wit. 
PRES 1 | fr 22. And 
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22, And truly this is a condition deplore- 
uble enough, and yet uſually fails even of 
that comfort which is the laſt reſerve of the 
miſerable, I mean pity. It is the wiſe man's 
queſtion, Ecclu/. xii. 13. M will pity a 
charmer that is bitten with a ſerpent ? He might 
have preſumed leſs on his ſkill, and kept 
himſelf at a ſafer diſtance : and ſure the like 
may be ſaid of her. Alas! what are her 
feeble charms, that ſhe ſhould expect by them 
to fix the giddy appetites of youth? And ſince 
ſhe could ſo preſume without ſenſe, none will 
regret that ſhe ſhould be convinced by ſmart. 
Beſides, this is a caſe wherein there have been 
a multitude of unhappy precedents which 
might have cautioned her. He that accident- 
ally falls down an undiſcovered precipice is 
compaſſionated for his diſaſter; but he that 
ſands a great while on the brink of it, looks 
down and ſees the bottom ſtrewed with the 
mangled carcaſſes of many that have thence 
fallen; if he ſhall deliberately caſt himſelf 
into their company, the blame quite extin- 
guiſhes the pity; he may aſtoniſh, but not 
melt the beholders. And truly ſhe who caſts 
| herfelf away in ſuch a match, betrays not leſs, 
but more wilfulneſs. How many ruins of 

| T 2 unhappy 
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unhappy women preſent themſelves to her, 
like the wrecks of old veſſels, all ſplit upon 
this rock? And if ſhe will needs ſteer her 
courſe purpoſely to the ſame, none ought to 
grudge her the ſhipwreck ſhe ſo courts. 

23. Nor has ſhe only this negative diſcom- 
fort, to be deptived of pity, but ſhe is loaded 


with cenſures and reproach. The world is 
apt enough to malicious errors, to fix blame 


where there is none, but it is ſeldom guilty 
of the charitable, does not overlook the ſmal- 
eſt appearance of evil, but generally puts the 
worſt conſtruction on any act, that it will with 
any probability bear; and according to that 
meaſure, women in this condition can expect 
no very mild deſcants on them. Indeed ſuch 
matches are ſo deſtitute of any rational plea, 
chat it is hard to derive them from any other 
motive than the ſenſitive. What the com- 
mon conjectures are in that caſe, is as need- 
leſs as it is unhandſome to declare: I will not, 
ſay how true they are; but if they be, it adds 
another reaſon to the former, why ſuch, mar- 
riages are ſo unproſperous. All diſtortions in 
nature are uſually ominous ; ; and ſure ſuch 
preternatural heats in age, may very well be 


reckoned as A preſages, and very certain 
ones 
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tell. And truly it is not only juſt; but con- 


venient, that ſuch motives ſhould be attended 
with ſuch conſequences ; that the bitterneſs of 


the one, may occafion ſome reflexion on the 
ſordidneſs of the other. It is but kindly, that 
ſuch an Al ballototide ſpring ſhould meet with 
froſts, and the unpleaſantneſs of the event 
chaſtiſe the uvglineſs of the defign;' and there 
fore 1 thin thoſe that are conſcious of the 
one, mould be fo far from murmuring, that 
they ſnould be very thankful for the other, 
think it God's diſcipline to bring them again 
to their wits; and not repine at that ſmart 
which themſelves have made neceſſary. | 
24. And now I wiſh all the ancienter wi- 
dows could feriouſly weigh how much it is: 
their intereſt not to ſever thoſe two epithets 3 
chat of ancient they cannot put off, it daily 
grows upon them; and that of widow is ſure 
a more proportionable adjunct to it, than that 
of wife; eſpecially when it is to one to whom 
her age might have made her mother. There 
is a veneration due to age, if it be ſuch as 
difowns not itſelf, The hoary head, ſays Solomon, 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteouſneſs, Prov. xvi. 31. but when it will 
* I mix 
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mix itſelf with youth, it is diſclaimed by both, 
becomes the ſhame of the old, and 'the ſcorm 
of the young. What a ſtrange fury is it then 
which poſſeſſes, ſuch women, that when they 
may diſpoſe their fortunes te thoſe advane 
tageous defigns before mentioned, they ſhould 
only buy with them, fo indecent, fo ridiculous 
a ſlavery ? that when they may keep up the 
reputation of modeſty and prudence, they. 
ſhould expgſe themſelves to an yniverſal con- 
tempt for the want of both 2 and that they 
who might have had a reverence, put them- 
ſelves even aut af the FADSSHAY of bare com · 
paſſion ? 
25. This is ſo high a * ax ſure cannot 
happen in an inſtant; it myſt haye ſome pre- 
paratory degrees, ſome rooting in the conſti- 
tution and habit of the mind. Such widows 
have ſure ſome lightneſs of humoyr, before 
they can be ſo giddy in their brains, and 
therefore thoſe that will ſecure themſelves 
from the effect, muſt ſubſtract the cauſe; if 
they will ſtill be wiſhing themſclyes young, 
it is odds but within a while they will per- 
ſuade themſelves they are ſo. Let them there» 
- fore content themſelves to be old, and as 
faſhions are varied with times, ſo let them 
| put 
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put en the ornaments proper to their ſeaſon, 
which are piety, gravity, prudence. Theſe 
will not only be their ornament, but their ar- 
mour too; this will gain them, ſuch a rever- 
ence, that will make it as improbable they 
would be aſſaulted, as impoſſible they ſhould 
aſſault, For I think one may ſafely ſay, it is 
the want of oye or all of thoſe, which betrays 
omen to ſuch marriages, 
k 26. And indeed 1 it may be a matter of cau- 
tion, even to the younger widows, not to let 
themſelves too wuch looſe to a light frolic 
humour, which perhaps they will not be able 
© pur off, when it is moſt neceſſary they 
thayld. It will not much invite a ſaber man 
to marry them while they are young ; and if 
it continve with them till they are old, jt may, 
ag gatural motions uſe, grow more violent 
towards its end: precipicate them into that 
ruinaus folly we have before conſidered. Yet, 
ſhould they happen to eſcape that, ſhould ig 


not force them from their widawhood, it will 
ſure very ill agree with it ; for how prepoſter- 


ous is it for an old woman to delight in gauds 
and trifles, ſuch as were fitter to entertain her 
grandchildren ? to read romances with ſpec- 
tacles, and be at maſks and dancings, when 

= ſhe 
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ſhe is fit only to act the antiques ?' Theſe are 
- contradictions to nature, the tearing off her 
marks; and where ſhe has writ fifty or ſixty, 
to leſſen, beyond the proportion of the unjuſt 
ſteward, and write fixteep. And thoſe who 
thus manage their widowhood, have more 
reaſon to bewan 3 it at laſt than at firſt, as hay- 
ing more experimentally found the miſchief 
of being left to their own guidance. It will 
therefore concern them all to put themſelves 
under a ſafer conduct by an aſſiduous devotion 
to render themſelves up to the leading of the 
one infallible guide, who if he be not a covering 
of the eyes, Gen. xx. 16. to preclude all ſecond 
choices, may yet be 4 light to them for diſcern- 
ing who are fit to be choſen ; that if they ſee 
fit ro uſe their liberty and marry, they may 
yet take the Apoſtle's reſtriction with it, 1 Cor, 
vii. 39. that iz be only in the Lord, 'vpon ſuch 
ſober motives, and with ſuch due circum- 
ſtances as may approve it to him, and ren- 
der i it capable of his benediction. 5 
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1-1 HAVE now gone through. both parts of 
3 propoſed method. The former has 
preſented thoſe qualifications which are equal- 
ly neceſſary to every woman. | Theſe, as a 
root, ſend ſap and vigor to the diſtinct 
branches, animate and impregnate the ſeveral 
ſucceſſive ſtates through which ſhe is to paſs. 
He that hath, pure ore or bullion, may call it 
into what form beſt firs his uſe, nay may tranſ- 
late it from one to another; and ſhe who has 
that mine of virtues, may furniſh out any 
condition; her being good in an abſolute 
conſideration, will certainly make her ſo in 4 
relative. On the other ſide, ſhe who has 
not ſuch a ſtock, cannot keep up the honour 
of any ſlate; like corrupted liquor, empty ĩt 
from one veſſel to another, it ſtill infects and 
| contaminates all, And this is the cauſe that 
women are alike complained of under all forms, 
becauſe ſo many want this fundamental virtue, 
Were there more good women, there would 
be more modeſt virgins, loyal and obedient 
wives, and ſober widows, 


2. I muſt, therefore, intreat thoſe who will 


look on this tract, not only to = out that 


part 


22 
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part which bears their own inſcription, but 
that they think themſelves no teſs' concerned 
in that which relates indefinitely to their ſex ; 
| endeavour to ppſſeſs themſelves of thoſe excel- 
lencies, which ſhould be as uniyerſal as their 
kind: and when they are ſo ſtored with mat- 
ter, they may leave Providence t to diverſify the 
ſhape, and to aſſign them their ſcene of action. 
3. And now, would God it were as eaſy to 
perſuade, as it is ro propoſe ;* and that this 
diſcourſe may not be taken only as a gazette 
for its newneſs, and diſcarded as ſoon as read; 
but that it may at leaſt advance to the honour 
of an almanac, be allowed one 45 ere it be 
out of date: and in that time, If frequently 
and ſerioully e confulted; it may pethaps awaken 
ſome ladies from their ſtupid dteams, convince 
them that they were ſent into the world for 
nobler purpoſts, than only to make a little 
glittering in it; like a comet, to give a blaze, 
2 then diſappear. And truly, if it may 
rate but ſo far as to give them an affective 
15 of that, I ſhall think it has done them 
a conſiderable ſervice, They may, Iam ſure, 
from that principle deduce all neceſſary conſe- 
quences, and I wiſh they would but take the 
pains to draw the cqrollaries ; for thoſe induc- 
tions they make to themſelves, would be 
much 
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much more efficacious than thoſe which are 
drawn to their hands. Prapriety is à great. 
endearment: we love to be proſelytes to ours 
ſelves 3 and people often reſiſt others reafons, 
who would upon mere partial iey ann, 


to their owa. 


4. But beſides this, there would he Ae; 
advantage, if they could he but gat to a cuſs 
tom of cankidering; by it they might inſen- 
ſibly undermine the grand inftrumene af their 
tuin. That careleſs incogitancy, fo remanle+ 
ably frequent among all, and nat leaſt among 
per ſons of quality, is the fource of innumerable 
 miſchiefs, it is the Dalilab, that at once lulls 
. and betrays them; it keeps them in a perpes» 
tual (cep, binds up their faculties, ſa that, 
though they are not extinct, yet they became 
uſcleſs. Plaus uſed ta ſay, That # man a 
mas goed for nothing : and it is certainly no leſs 
true of this moral drowſineſs than the natural, 
And as in fleep the fancy only is ig mation; 
ſo theſe ineonſiderate perſons do rather dream 
than diſcourſe ; entertain little trifling images 
of things which are preſented by their ſenſe, 
but know not how to converſe with their rea- 
fon. So that in this drowſy tate, all temp- 
tations come on them with the ſame advan» 

tage, 
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tage, with that of a chief in the nigbi; a phraſe 
by which the ſcripture expreſſes the moſt ine- 
vitable unfoteſeen danger, 1 Theſ. v. 2. We 
read in Judges, how eaſily Laiſb became a prey 
tot a handful of men, merely becauſe of this 
ſupine negligent humour of the inhabitants, 
which had cut them off from all intercourſe 
with any Who might have ſuccoured them; 

Jud. xvili. 25, 28. And certainly it gives 
no leſs opportunity to our ſpiritual aſſailants, 
leaves us naked and unguarded to receive all 
their impreſſions. Ho prodigious a thing is 
it then, that this ſtate of dullneſs and danger 
ſhould be affectedly choſen ? Vet we fee it too 
often is; even by thoſe whoſe qualities and 
education fit them for : more: inge nudus elec- 
tions; nay, which is yet more a tiddle, that 
very aptneſs diſenables, ſets them above what 
it prepares them for. Labour is looked on as 
uttetly incompatible with greatneſs, and con- 
ſideration is looked on as a labour of the mind; 
and there are ſome ladies who ſeem to reckon 
it as their prerogative, to be exempted from 
both; will no more apply their underſtand- 
ings to any ſerious diſcuſſion, than their hands 
to the ſpindle and diſtaff; the one they think 


pedantic, as the other is mean. In the mean 
92 time, 
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time, by what ſtrange meaſures do they pro- 
ceed? they look on idiots as the moſt deplo: 
rable of creatures, becauſe they want reaſons 
and yet make it their own excellence and pre: 
eminence, to want the uſe of it; which is in- 
deed ſo much worſe than to want the thing, as 
Loth is worſe. than poverty, a moral defect 
than a natural. But we may ſee by this, how 
much civil and. ſacred eſtimates differ: for we 
find the Bereans commended, not only as more 
diligent, but as more noble too, Acts xvii. 11, 
becauſe they attentively confidered, and ſtrictly 
examinded the doFrine preached to them. By 
which they may diſcern, that in God's court 
of honour, a ſtupid oſcitancy is no ennobling 
quality, however it comes to be thought ſo in 
theirs, L 

5. And if this one point might be gained, 
if they would but ſo far actuate their reaſon, as 
deliberately and duly to weigh their intereſt, 
they would find that ſo ſtrictly engaging them 
to all that 1s virtuous, that they muſt have a 
very invincible reſolution for ruin, if that can- 
not perſuade them. And 1 hope all women 
are not Medeas, whom the poet brings avow- 


ing the horridneſs of that fact, which yet ſhe 
reſolved to execute. They are generally ra- 
| cher 


© 
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thee timorous, and apt to ſtart at the appre- 
Henſion of danget ; let them but ſee a ſerpent 
though at a great diſtance, they will need no 
hotmiies or lectures to be pet ſuaded to fly from 
it. And ſure, did they but clearly diſcern 
What a ſting there is in thoſe vieious follies 
they embrace, their fear would make them 
quit their hold, put them in ſuch a trembling, 


us would like that of Belſbaxzur s, ſlacken their 


joints, and make thoſe things drop from 
them, which before they moſt tenacioufly 
graſped. For, indeed, in fin there is a con- 
ſpiration of all that can be dreadful to a rati- 
onal being, ſo that one may give its compen - 
dium by the very reverſe of that which the 
apoſtte gives of godlineſs, 1 Tim. iv. 8. for as 
the one has the promiſes, ſo the other has the 
curſes of this life, and of that to come. 

6. In this life every depraved aft, much 
more habit, has a black ſhadow attending it: 
it caſts one inward upon the confcience in un- 
comfortable upbraidings and regrets, It is 
true, indeed, ſome have the art to diſeviſe 
that to themſelves by caſting a yet darker over 
it, ſuppreſſing all thoſe ſtrugglings by an in- 
duſtrious ſtupefaction, making their ſouls ſo 
perfect might, that they cannot ſee thoſe black 

images 
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images their conſciences repreſent. But as 
this renders their condition but the more 
wretched, ſo neither can they blind others 
though they do themſelves. Vice caſts a dark 
ſhadow outwards too, not ſuch as may conceal 
but betray itſelf : and as the evening ſhadows 
increaſe in dimenſion, grow to a monſtroſity 
and diſproportion, ſo the longer any ill habit 
is continued, the more viſible, the more de · 
formed it appears, draws more obſervation and 
More cenſure, 

7. It were indeed endleſs to reckon up the 


temporal evils to which it expoſes its votaries.. 


Immodeſty deſtroys their fame, a vain prodi- 
gality their fortune, anger makes them mad, 
pride hateful, levity renders them deſpiſed, 
obſtinacy deſperate, and irreligion is a com- 
plication of all theſe, fills up their meaſure 
both of guilt and wretchedneſs. So that had 
virtue no other advocate, her very antagoniſt 
would plead for her: the miſerable conſe- 
quences of vice, would, like the flames of 
Sodom, ſend all conſidering perfons to that lit- 
ue Zoar, which, how deſpicable ſoever it may 
have appeared before, cannot but look invit- 
ingly, when ſafety is inſcribed on its gates. 


$, But 
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8. But it muſt infinitely more do ſo if they 
Houſe to open a vito into the other world, make 
uſe of divine perſpectives to diſcern thoſe diſtant 
objects which their groſſer ſenſes do here inter- 
cept. There they may ſee the diſmal cata- 
ſtrophe of their comedies, the miſerable in ver- 
ſion of all unlawful or unbounded pleaſures : 
there that prophetic menace concerning Baby? 
lon which we find, Rev. xvili.'7. will be lite- 
rally verified upon every unhappy ſoul, Accord- 
ing as ſhe exalted herſelf and lived delicately, ſo 
much the more tribulation give ber; the torment 
of that life will bear proportion to the pride 
and luxuries of this. It will therefore be ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who here wallow in pleaſures, 
to confront to them the remembrance of thoſe 
rivers of brimſtone, and aſk themſelves the 
prophet's queſton, Vo can diwell with ever- 
laſting burnings? We find {/aiab, when he de- 
nounces but temporal judgments againſt the 
daughters of Zion, exactly purſues the anti- 
'thelis, and to every part of their effeminate 


delicacy he oppoſes the direct contrary hard- 


ſhip, inſtead of /eweet ſmells, there ſhall be 8 
fink; inftead of a girdle, a rent; inſtead of a well 
ſet hair, baldneſs ; inſtead of a ſtomacber, a gird- 
- mg 


— 


— 


Tenſe, only that ſhe may ruin her foul ; and 
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Fan * — of beauty. 

9. It were well the Aden inns 2 
would copy out this lecture, and prudently 
foreſee how every particular ſin or vanity of 
theirs will have its adapted puniſhment in 
another wortd. And ſure this con ſideration well 
digeſted, mult needs be a forcible expedient 
to cleanſe them fror all fing of feſt and 


uu, as the apoſtli fpeaks, 2 Cort vil. 2. For 


is it poſſible for her to cheriſh and blow up 
her Hbidinous flames here, who conſiders them 
but as the fuſt kindlings of thoſe incxtinguiſhs 
able ones hereafter} Can ſhe make it her ſtudy 
to pleaſe her appetite, that remembers that 
Divers unmtetmitted feaſt ends in as unallay- 
ed a thirſt?: Ox can ſhe deny the crumbs of her 
table to that Laxarur, to whom ſhe foreſees 


che ſhall then ſupplicate for a drop of water ? 


Th fine, ean the lay out her whole induſtry, her 
fortune, nay her ingenuity too, in making 
proviſion for the fleſh, who conſiders that that 
fleſh will more corrupt by pampering, and 
breed the worm that never dies? Certainly no 
woman can be ſo deſperately daring, as thus 
ro attack damnation, reſiſt her reaſon and her 


D un- 
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unleſs ſhe can do all this, her foteſight will 
prove her eſcape, and her viewing the bots; 
tomleſs pit in landſkip and picture, IPs 
her from a real deſcent into it. (ite r 
10. But now that this tract may not make 
its exit in the ſhape of a fury, bring the medi- 
tations to hell and there leave them, it muſt. 
now at laſt fhift-cthe ſcene, and as it has ſhewed, 
the blackneſs of vice by that duter· darkneſs to 
which. it leads, we alſo will let ima: beam of 
the celeſtial light to diſcovet the beauty of vir- 
tue j remind the reader that there ãs a region; 
of joy as well as a- place of torment; and piety 
and virtue is that milky way: that: lends to. it 
a-ſtate, compared to which the A{yſum of the 
heathen is as inconſiderable: a8. it is fictitiousʒ 
the Mabometan paradiſe as flat and inſipid as jig 
is groſs and brutiſn; where the undettaking of 
the  P/almift ſhall be completely! anſwered, 
thoſe that fear the Lord ſhall «vant no manner of 
thing that:is good, Pſalm xxxiv. 10. And this 
happy ſtate is as acceſſible as excellent. God 
is not unſincere in his propoſals, offers. not 
theſe glories only to tantalize and abuſe us, 
but to animate and encourage mankind. He 
ſets up an inviting prize; and not only marks 
gut, but levels the way to it; makes that our 
duty 


* 
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duty which is alſo our pleaſure; yea and our 
honour too. So has he contrived for our eaſe, 
that knowing how hardly we can diveſt our vo- 
Juptubuſneſs and ambition, he puts us not to 
it: all he demands is but that he may chooſe 
the object. And in that he is yet more oblig- 
ing, for by that at once he refines and ſatisfies 
the deſires. He takes us off, indeed, from 
the fulſome pleaſures of ſenſe, which by their 
groſſneſs may cloy, yet by reaſon of their 
emptineſs can never fill us; and brings us to 
"taſte the more pure ſpiritual delights which are 
the true elixirs of pleaſures, in compariſon 
whereof all the ſenſual are but as the dregs or 
feces in an extraction, after the ſpirits are 
drawn off. In like manner he calls us from 
an aſpiring to thoſe pinacles of honour, where 
we always fit tottering and often fall down, 
but yet invites us to ſoar higher, where we 
ſhall have the Moon with all her viciſſitudes, 
and changes under our feet, Rev. xii. 1. and 
enjoy a grandevr as irreverſible as ſplendid, 

11. Thus does he ſhew us a' way to hallow 
our moſt unſanctified affections; thus, ac- 
cording to the propheſy of Zechariah, may boli. 
weſs be wwrit even upon the bells of the horſes, Zech. 
U 2 . 
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xiv. a0. upon our maſt brutal inclinations; 
and thus may all thoſe feminine paſſiong, 
which, now ſeduce women from virtue, ad- 
vance them in it, Let ther that is amorous, 
place her love upon him who is, as the ſpauſe 
tells us, Cant. v. 10. he chieſeſt among ten thou- 
gand; ſhe that is angry, turn her edge againſt 
her ſins; ſhe that is hayghty, diſdain che 
Devil's drudgery; ſhe that is fear ſul, dread him 
who can deſtrey both bady and ſoul in hell, Mat. x. 
a8. and ſhe that is fad, reſerve ber tcars far 
her penitential offices. Thus may they.con- 
ſecrate even their infirmities; and though they 
cannot deify, or erect temples to them, as the 
Romans did to their paſſions, nay their diſ- 
eaſes; yet after they are thus cleanſed, they 
may ſacrifice them as the Jews did the clean 
beaſts in the tabernacle. Only irreligion and 
profaneneſs is exempt from this privilege, ao | 
water of purification can cleanſe,it, or make 
it ſerviceable 'in the temple; that like the 
ſpoils of Jericho, is ſo execrable, that it muſt 
be devoted co deſiruclion, as A accudſed thing, 
Joſ. vi. 17. For though God does not deſpiſe 
the work of bis own hands, hath ſo mueh 
kindneſs to bis creatures, that he endeavours 
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nn our native . to tir 
Primitive rectitude; and therefore docs nat 
aboliſh, but pyrify them; et atheiſm is pope 
of choſe; it is a counter-blaſt from hell, in ap- 
jon to that mighty wind in which the 
Holy Spirit deſcended. Though che ſubjeR 
zn which it ſubſiſts may be ,refarmed, the per- 
fon may turn chriſtiau, and the wit that main- 
tained its blaſphemous paradoxes may be con- 
verted to holier uſes; yet the quality itſelf js 
capable of no ſuch happy metamorphaſis ; that 
| +butary. Which ſhews how tranſcendent an 
ill that is which cannot be converted to good. 
Even that omnipotence which can out of the 
very ſtones raiſe children to Abraham, at- 
tempts not any tranſmutation of this: which 
ought therefore to poſſeſs all hearts with a de- 
teſtation of it, and advance them in an earneſt 
purſuit of all the parts of piety. 

12. And that is it Which. . 
more, as a farewel exhortation, commend. to 
my female readers, as that gybich virtual 
contains all other accompliſbments. It is that 
pearl in the goſpel for Which they may part 
with all, and make 2 good hargaio, too. = 
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Fear of the Lord is is rhe beginning bf wiſdom," ſays | 
the wiſeſt of men, Prov. i. 7. and by his ex- 
perience he ſhews that it is the compleating 
end of it too; for he no ſooner declined from 
That, but he grew to dotage and'diſhonovr. 
Let all thoſe therefore to whom God has dif- 
penſed an outward affluence, given them a 
viſible ſplendor in the eyes of the world, be 
careful to ſecure to themſelves that honour 
which comes from God only, John v. 44. unite 
their ſouls to that ſupreme majeſty who is the 
fountain of true honour : who in his beſtowing 
the crown of righteouſneſs proceeds by the 
ſame meaſures by which he diſpoſed the crown 
of Jfrael; when he avowed to Samuel that he 
- looked not on the outward appearance but bebeld the 
heart, 1 Sam. xvi. 7. If God ſee not his own 
image there, all the beauty and gaiety of the 
outward form is deſpicable in his eyes, like 
the apples of Sodom only a kind of painted 
duſt. But if piety be firmly rooted there, they 
then become like the king's daughter, all glo- 
"pious Within tod; a much more valuable bra- 
very than the garment of needle work and veſture 
of gold, Pſalm xlv. 14. And this is it that 
muſt enter them into the king's palace, into 


that mew Feruſalem, where they ſhall not 


wear, 
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wear, but inhabit pearls and gems, Rev. xxi. 
19, 21. be beautiful without the help of art or 
nature, by the mere reflexion of the divine 
brightneſs ; be all that their then enlarged 
comprehenſions can wiſh, and infinitely mors 
than they can here imagine, 


FINIS. 


